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EVIDENCE  OF  GEO.  INWOOD'S  LOAN. 


The  following  narrative  commences  with  a  statement  of  facts,  sup- 
ported by  documentary  proof,  how  George  Inwood  was  induced  to  loan 
$5,700  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  1849,  and  for  what  intent  and  on 
what  security  he  parted  with  so  large  a  sum  at  a  time,  when  from  six 
to  ten  per  cent,  a  month  was  usually  given  on  notes  with  good  mort- 
gage collateral.  It  next  explains  how  George  Inwood's  money  was 
used  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  payment  for  its  lot  on  Washington 
street;  and  how  G.  Inwood  was  credited  on  the  Church  books  for  the 
amount,  $5,700,  without  interest,  and  without  a  mortgage  on  the 
Church  lot,  as  was  promised.  The  narrative  then  sets  forth  how  by 
false  promises  of  immediate  re-payment  of  §3,000  G.  Inwood  was  in- 
duced to  donate,  the  Church  $2,000  of  the  original  loan ;  and  how, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  the  managers  of  the  Church  would  repay 
him  $3,000  in  sixty  days,  G.  Inwood  raised  $3,000  on  mortgage  at 
ten  per  cent,  per  month  on  his  own  house  and  lot.  Then  follow  par- 
ticulars of  the  cruel  delays  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  to  repay  the 
promised  $3,000,  and  also  what  ruinous  losses  were  sustained  by  G. 
Inwood  in  having  to  pay  enormous  sums  of  interest  for  ten  years  and 
upwards  on  the  $3,000  borrowed  as  aforesaid.  The  evidence  then 
shows  how  an  appeal  was  made  by  Pastor  Wheeler  to  G.  Inwood 
earnestly  urging  on  him  (in  order  to  save  the  Church  lot  from  the 
Sheriff's  hammer)  to  give  up  his  legal  claim  on  the  First  Baptist 
Church  for  $3,000,  and  instead  thereof  to  rely  on  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  the  Church  for  repayment.  And,  lastly,  it  is  made  evident  how 
after  G.  Inwood  consented  to  rely  for  payment  as  aforesaid,  the  Church 
gave  him  an  I.  O.  U.  note  of  honor  for  $3,000,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing this,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  First  Baptist  organization  for 
years  to  redeem  its  debt  of  honor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acting  on 
the  denial  of  G.  Inwood's  claim  by  an  investigating  committee,  the 


First  Baptist  Church,  through  Rev.  B.  Brierly,  ignored  even  the  note 
of  honor  (that  with  Christians  should  have  been  more  regarded  than  a 
legal  bond)  and  also  excommunicated  G.  Inwood  without  a  trial  or 
notice,  asserting  that  G.  Inwood's  loan  was  a  transaction  of  the 
managers  of  the  Church's  early  formation,  in  no  way  connected  with 
its  present  organization,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  at  any 
rate  they  were  holding  the  land  purchased  with  G.  Inwood's  money. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  will  appear,  that  Messrs.  C.  L.  Ross 
and  J.  Pope,  who  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  1849,  and  were  parties  to  G.  Inwood's  loan,  in  1849,  of  85,700,  are 
also  holding  chief  places  in  the  same  organization  among  those  who 
now  keep  and  use  the  land  bought  with  G.  Inwood's  money,  and  yet 
deny  G.  Inwood's  right  to  either  principal  or  interest.  Commencing, 
therefore,  with  the  first  head  of  evidence  and  facts  how  G.  Inwood  was 
induced  to  loan  the  First  Baptist  Church  so  large  a  sum  as  85,700, 
without  interest,  at  the  time  when  borrowers  were  giving  ten  per  cent, 
a  month  on  notes  with  good  mortgage  security. 

This  will  carry  my  friends  back  to  the  year  1849.  just  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.  At  that  time,  after  serving  six  months  under  Fremont 
in  the  Mexican  war,  as  a  volunteer,  G.  Inwood  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  purchased  a  beautiful  50-vara  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Powell  and  Union  streets,  which  forms  the  southwest  corner  of  Wash- 
ington Square.  The  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler  had  also  just  arrived,  as  a 
Missionary  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Board.  But  as  the  gold  was 
not  discovered  when  this  minister  left  the  Eastern  States,  he  was  quite 
unprovided  with  funds  to  meet  the  exorbitant  prices  of  the  day.  The 
Reverend  gentleman's  undoubted  talents  and  excellent  address  had 
secured  for  him  the  respectful  attention  of  the  earliest  and  roughest 
bands  of  gold  seekers ;  but  there  was  no  preaching  station,  every  inch 
of  land  being  already  sold  at  astonishing  figures,  and  the  first  Church 
organization  consisting  of  six  members  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  a 
merchant  named  C.  L.  Ross,  who  will  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
this  narrative. 

The  remarkable  abilities  and  apparently  Christian  devotedness  of 
the  Rev.  0.  C.  Wheeler  first  attracted  G.  Inwood's  attention,  and  the 
circumstance  of  that  minister  having  arrived  as  a  Missionary  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  gold  discovery,  seems  to  have  invested 
this  earliest  Gospel  pioneer  with  a  character  for  disinterestedness  that 
obtained  at  once  G.  Inwood's  sympathy  and  confidence.  They  had 
both  come  to  San  Francisco  on  different  business  apart  from  the 
gold  discovery,  and  both  were  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  a  Gos- 
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pel  ministry  in  California's  central  city.  Rev.  0.  C.  "Wheeler  then 
was  the  Baptist  apostle  remaining  in  San  Francisco  to  preach,  C.  L.  * 
Ross,  Esq.,  was  a  great  land  speculator,  ready  to  sell  the  Baptist 
Church  a  central  lot,  while  G.  Inwood,  (one  of  Fremont's  soldiers  who 
was  discharged  without  payment  after  the  war,)  had  to  leave  his  50- 
vara  lot  on  Powell  street,  and  try  his  fortunes  in  the  earliest  diggings. 
Previous  to  leaving  San  Francisco  for  the  mines,  G.  Inwood  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Wheeler's  embarrassed  position,  and  the  Reverend  gentleman 
had  promised  that  if  he  could  assist  him  till  he  could  hear  from  the 
Missionary  Board,  that  all  G.  Inwood's  advances  of  money  should  be 
faithfully  repaid.  With  such  assurances  as  these,  my  readers  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  G.  Inwood  promised  to  send  down  the  first 
gold  dust  he  was  able  to  dig  out,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he 
sent  his  first  earnings,  $700  in  gold  dust,  which  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler 
received  safely.  However,  by  that  time  Rev.  0.  C.  Wheeler's  imme- 
diate wants  were  all  supplied,  and  a  small  place  of  worship  was  erected 
for  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  a  vacant  lot,  belonging  to  C.  L.  Ross, 
Esq.,  situated  on  Washington  street.  True  that  C.  L.  Ross  had  not 
deeded  the  lot  to  the  Baptists,  nor  had  he  set  a  price  on  it,  but  then 
he  charged  no  rent  and  made  all  things  easy  by  finding  the  chief  part 
of  the  funds  to  build  the  place  of  worship.  Collections  for  0.  C. 
Wheeler's  ministry  being  considerable,  that  Reverend  gentleman  placed 
G.  Inwood's  $700  in  the  hands  of  C.  L.  Ross,  Esq.  How  much  was 
really  collected  from  the  public  for  the  First  Baptist  Chapel  in  Wash- 
ington street  does  not  appear.  The  Church  records*  say  that  C.  L. 
Ross  found  land  and  place  of  worship,  and  everything  at  first.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  G.  Inwood's  first  earnings  at  the  mines,  honestly 
obtained  by  hard  labor  and  exposure  to  weather,  amounting  to  8700, 
were  used  in  the  first  Church  building,  and  were  paid  by  Rev.  0.  C. 
Wheeler  into  C.  L.  Ross'  hands. 

On  G.  Inwood's  return  from  the  mines,  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
news  he  heard  respecting  the  Baptist  Church  was,  that  C.  L.  Ross 
was  pressing  hard  to  be  paid  for  the  church  lot,  and  threatening  to  sell 
both  lot  and  building  unless  he  was  paid  and  that  speedily.  G.  In- 
wood had  been  a  successful  miner,  and  had  returned  with  sufficient 
gold  dust,  as  he  thought,  not  only  to  build  a  good  homestead  on  his 
50-vara  lot,  but  to  maintain  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  affluence. 
Good  lodgings  were  fetching  $400  a  month,  money  commanded  ten 
per  cent,  a  month,  and  board  was  worth  from  $20  to  $30  a.  week  ;  so 
that  with  money  enough  to  finish  a  large  lodging-house  on  his  50-vara 
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lot  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  lend  at  interest,  G.  Inwood  was 
placed,  by  a  few  months'  labor,  at  San  Francisco  in  a  position  of 
independence. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  not  quite  finished  when  O.  Inwood  ar- 
rived, and  he,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Gospel  and  confident  in  the  unirnpeacbed 
integrity  of  some  of  the  Baptist  leaders,  went  to  work  on  the  building, 
gratuitously  helping  to  fix  a  new  canvass  cover  to  the  roof,  towards 
which  he  gave  $220.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  sexton  for  months 
gratuitously,  cleaning  {he  house,  trimming  lamps  and  finding  oil.  Be- 
sides these  seasonable  aids,  expecting  that  Rev.  O.  Wheeler  would 
always  be  Pastor  over  the  Church,  G.  Inwood  gave  him  a  deed  for  a 
lot  25x137^-  on  the  South  end  of  his  50-vara  lot,  worth  $2,000;  and 
to  save  the  minister  from  paying  C.  L.  Ross  8400  a  month  for  rooms, 
G.  Inwood  lent  him,  free  of  charge,  a  very  superior  set  of  rooms,  which 
he  occupied  for  ten  months.  These  things  are  mentioned  only  because 
(though  they  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Baptist  organization,)  they  have 
been  studiously  kept  out  of  sight  and  reckoned  nothing  by  those  who 
now  refuse  to  repay  any  part  of  G.  Inwood's  large  loan. 

Our  readers  will  easily  conceive  that  so  zealous  a  supporter  of  the 
Baptist  cause  (at  a  time  when  hardly  any  one  could  be  found  to  do  any 
mortal  thing  without  being  doubly  paid  for  it,)  would  not  long  escape 
the  notice  of  the  land  speculators  in  that  organization,  amongst  whom 
few,  if  any,  had  larger  transactions  than  C.  L.  Ross,  Esq. ;  and  accord- 
ingly, a  few  days  after  G.  Inwood  had  returned  from  the  mines,  C.  L. 
Ross  met  him  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not'  want  to  buy  a  lot,  remark- 
ing he  had  just  sold  his  friend  Watkins  one,  and  would  like  to  sell  one 
to  him.  He  afterward  wanted  to  borrow,  offering  to  deed  the  lot  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  on  Washington  street  for  §5,000,  if  he,  G.  Inwood, 
would  lay  that  sum  down  for  it,  and  take  a  mortgage  on  it  for  security. 
It  must  be  here  remembered  that  C.  L.  Ross  was  a  principal  manager 
of  the  Church  property  as  well  as  owner  of  the  lot,  and  therefore,  as 
owner,  could  sell  with  one  hand,  and,  as  manager,  could  grant  a  mort- 
gage with  the  other.  G.  Inwool  declined  giving  an  immediate 
answer,  for  though  he  bad  $5,000  unemployed,  he  would  require  it  in  a 
few  months,  if  not  sooner,  to  finish  the  buildings  on  his  own  50-vara. 
But  the  Pastor  supported  the  application  of  manager  Ross,  and  urged 
G.  Inwood  to  make  the  loan  to  the  Church,  and  promised  that  he 
should  be  repaid  through  the  public  contributions  in  a  short  time. 
These  we»e  the  chief  inducements  that  persuaded  G.  Inwood  to  loan  so 
largo  a  sum  as  85,000,  without  interest,  for  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  got  $500  a  month  interest  for 
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it,  with  good  landed  security.  lie  in  fact,  from  the  first,  considered  it 
a  loan  to  the  Church  for  a  short  term.  True  that  he  wished  to  finish 
additions  to  his  own  house  on  Powell  street,  and  would  very  soon  need 
all  the  money  ;  and  this  excuse  was  repeatedly  urged,  but  as  often  over- 
ruled by  Rev.  0.  Wheolers's  assurance  that  the  money  would  be  per- 
fectly safe,  and  would  be  repaid  soon. 

Manager  C.  L.  Ross  then  sent  G.  Inwood  and  Rev.  O.  Wheeler  to 
lawyer  Billings,  authorizing  the  preparation  of  a  deed  of  the  Church 
lot,  the  selling  price  to  be  $5,000,  and  suggesting  the  drawing  at  the 
same  time  a  mortgage  of  it  in  favor  of  G.  Inwood.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  rooms  of  Mr.  B.,  they  were  astonished  to  hear  as  a  great  secret  that 
the  Church  lot  was  already  mortgaged.  This  being  a  church  matter, 
and  not  public  business,  they  were  naturally  a  little  shocked  at  the  ap- 
parent bad  faith  of  the  transaction,  and  left,  supposing  that  the  Church 
lot  was  really  mortgaged.  They  did  not  think  of  turning  into  the 
Record  office  and  examining  the  particulars  of  the  alleged  mortgage. 
Had  they  done  so  they  would  have  seen  in  Vol.  B.  B.  Miscellaneous 
Records,  page  3,  that  the  Church  lot  being  part  of  50-vara  No.  58, 
had  been  mortgaged  with  that  50-vara  to  Benedict  Cecil  for  $6,000, 
on  11th  April,  1849,  for  forty-five  days  only,  and  had  been  redeemed  on 
21st  June,  1840,  or  about  three  months  previously.  "What  occasioned 
this  deception  cannot  certainly  be  known,  though  it  may  be  guessed  at,  for 
in  less  than  three  months  G.  Inwood  had  been  persuaded  by  C.  L.  Ross  to 
lend  him  the  $5,000  without  interest  on  a  bogus  mortgage  of  some  land 
on  Montgomery  street,  and  the  Church  lot  was  actually  deeded,  not  for 
$5,000,  as  first  proposed  to  G.  Inwood  and  Rev.  O.  Wheeler,  but  for 
$10,000  (see  Lib.  6  of  Deeds,  p.  342).  But  we  must  not  go  in  advance 
of  the  narrative.  C.  L.  Ross  professed  himself  to  be  much  hurt 
by  the  bare  idea  of  being  supposed  guilty  of  bad  faith,  and  wanted  to 
know  who  had  told  us  the  land  was  mortgaged,  and  protested  that  the 
mortgage  should  be  lifted  in  a  few  days  from  the  Church  lot,  and  should 
then  be  deeded  as  already  arranged.  And  if  G.  Inwood  would  lend 
him,  C.  L.  Ross,  the  $5,000  on  his  note,  as  one  of  the  chief  managers, 
for  fifteen  days,  he,  G.  Inwood,  should  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
some  of  his  land  on  Montgomery  street,  and  the  mortgage  on  the  Church 
lot  should  then  be  lifted,  and  G.  Inwood's  $5,000  be  transferred  as 
Chnrch  moneys  to  the  Church  lot  as  payment  thereof,  and  a  mortgage 
to  same  amount  be  drawn  in  favor  of  G.  Inwood,  as  already  proposed. 
This  proposal  was  plausible  enough,  and  seemed  to  arrive  at  the 
same  end,  only  by  a  more  circuitous  route.  To  remove  scruples,  it  was 
suggested  that  J.  Pope's  $1,000,  which  was  promised  as  a  free  donation, 
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should  also  be  loaned  with  G.  Inwood's  on  the  Montgomery  street  land, 
and  that  it  should  be  recited  in  the  mortgage  that  the  money  bo  ad- 
vanced was  Church  money,  held  by  C.  L.  Ross  as  manager  as  security 
till  the  Church  lot  could  be  disencumbered.  These  terms  were  finally 
agreed  to  by  G.  Inwood,  J.  Pope  and  Rev.  O.  "Wheeler ;  but  on  appli- 
cation to  lawyer  Peachy,  Billings'  partner,  he  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  recital  in  the  mortgage,  observing  that  as  the  parties  were 
acting  together  in  church  fellowship,  they  could  settle  the  terms  of  the 
loan  on  a  separate  document.  So  two  notes  were  drawn  ;  one  in  favor 
of  G.  Inwood  for  $5,700,  payable  in  fifteen  days,  dated  10th  of  October^ 
without  interest,  and  another  in  favor  of  J.  Pope,  also  payable  in  fifteen 
days,  for  §1,000,  and  without  interest ;  and  a  joint  mortgage  was  drawn 
in  favor  of  both  these  persons,  as  is  given  verbatim  in  Appendix. 

C.  L.  Ross  being  absent  at  the  time  from  the  city,  C.  L.  Ross'  attor- 
ney, N.  Benton,  was  authorized  to  sign  for  him.  The  writings  were 
completed,  signed,  sealed  and  witnessed  before  a  Notary,  and  finally 
recorded,  and  G.  Inwood,  satisfied  that  he  had  fully  secured  himself 
and  provided  for  the  purchase  of  the  Church  lot  at  §5,000,  paid  that 
amount  into  the  hands  of  one  Grogan,  the  clerk  to  C.  L.  Ross,  Esq. 
There  was,  however,  one  horrible  defect  in  these  proceedings.  The 
man,  N.  Benton,  who  held  C.  L.  Ross'  power  of  attorney,  took  care  not 
to  record  the  power  before  using  it,  and  thereby  made  the  mortgage 
invalid  in  case  of  a  sale  to  another  party,  which  took  place ;  and  the 
note  to  G.  Inwood  was  held  by  manager  Pope,  who  informed  G.  In- 
wood, shortly  after  it  became  duo,  that  the  note  had  been  burned  up  in 
a  great  fire  ;  and  thus  these  securities,  so  perfect  in  appearance,  became 
valueless,  leaving  it  in  the  powor  of  managers  Ross  and  Pope  to  deal 
with  G.  Inwood's  money  just  as  might  suit  them.  G.  Inwood  being 
unacquainted  with  the  quirks  of  the  law,  thought  the  burning  up  of 
the  note,  whether  true  or  false,  of  little  consequence,  while  he  was  se- 
cured by  the  mortgage  on  land  on  Montgomery  street,  the  defects  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of ;  and  60,  occupied  in  his  own  matters, 
he  allowed  the  mortgage  to  remain  without  foreclosure,  expecting  the 
Church  lot  to  be  freed  and  his  money  to  be  transferred  thereon  as  its 
purchase,  and  to  be  secured  thereon  by  mortgage. 

On  3d  December,  1849,  a  few  weeks  after  the  noto  to  G.  Inwood  of 
§5,000  became  due,  a  special  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  was  held,  at  J.  Pope's  house,  to  ascertain  whether  suf- 
ficient money  could  be  raised  to  pay  for  a  good  framed  Church  build- 
ing made  in  the  Eastern  States.  G.  Inwood  attended  that  meeting  as 
a  friend  of  the  cause,  and  on  being  much  urged  to  say  how  much  he 
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would  give  towards  such  a  building,  promised  to  give  82,000,  provided 
the  Church  would  pay  him  back  immediately  83,000  of  the  money  he 
had  already  loaned.  Whereupon,  C.  L.  Ross,  to  secure  the  donation, 
said  he  would  give  a  written  guarantee  that  the  §3,000  required  by 
G.  Inwood  should  be  returned  in  sixty  days.  "  Brother  Pope,"  he  added, 
"draw  up  the  guarantee  note  and  I  will  sign  it."  J.  Pope  also  strongly 
urged  G.  Inwood  to  accede.  The  following  note  was  accordingly 
drawn  up  by  J~.  Pope,  the  business  manager : 

[copy.] 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  3d,  1849. 
Sixty  days  after  date  I  guarantee  to  pay  to  G.  Inwood  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  loaned  by  him  to  the  First  Baptist  Society. 

[Signed.]  C.  L.  ROSS. 

The  following  persons  were  present :  The  Pastor,  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler, 

C.  L.  Ross,  Raymond,  J.  Pope  and  G.  Inwood.    Ilere,  again, 

shameful  advantage  was  taken  of  G.  Inwood's  inexperience  in  business 
forms  by  omitting  the  words  "for  value  received,"  which,  the  drawers, 
as  men  of  business,  must  have  known  would  invalidate  the  note.  It 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  dishonored  at  maturity,  and  after  repeated 
excuses  for  non-payment,  C.  L.  Ross  finally  declared  he  never  would 
pay  it,  thus  justifying  the  bad  faith  of  the  dishonored  guarantee  by  re- 
fusing to  give  any  other  security.  This,  however,  was  not  the  greatest 
evil  in  this  transaction,  for  so  confidently  did  G.  Inwood  expect  to  get 
back  his  83,000  in  sixty  days,  viz. :  on  the  1st  of  Feb.,  1850,  that  on 
the  19th  Dec,  1849,  he  raised  a  temporary  mortgage  on  his  own  50- 
vara  and  homestead,  paying  the  large  interest  of  ten  per  cent,  a  month, 
that  being  the  current  rate.  This  was  well  known  to  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Pope,  Christian  managers  of  the  organization,  who,  nevertheless,  did 
nothing  to  relieve  G.  Inwood,  and  left  him  to  pay  8300  a  month  in- 
terest on  83,000,  whilst  C.  L.  Ross  kept  G.  Inwood's  85,000  without 
interest.  From  the  time  of  raising  that  83,000  at  ten  per  cent,  a 
month,  G.  Inwood  dates  all  his  subsequent  embarrassments.  The  ten 
succeeding  years,  as  will  be  seen,  were  spent  in  fruitless  efforts  to  ob- 
tain repayment  of  $3,000  from  First  Baptist  Church,  and  in  equally 
fruitless  endeavors  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  of  83,000,  the  interest  alone 
of  which  in  that  period  amounted  to  more  than  87,000,  which  G.  In- 
wood had  to  pay  out  of  his  hard  earnings,  and  which  monthly  interest 
still  threatens  to  swallow  up  the  little  property  he  has  left.  Oh,  Bap- 
tists of  California,  can  you  read  this  account  of  the  organization  on 
Washington  street  without  a  blush  of  shame  !  Is  this  the  way  your 
blessed  Redeemer  has  taught  you  to  act  as  His  representatives  ?  Does 
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He  not  say  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  clone  this  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  little  ones,  '  Ye  have  done  it  unto  Me!"' 

About  Christinas,  1849,  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  the  pastor,  informed 
G.  Inwood  that  C.  L.  Ross  insisted  on  having  more  money  than  his 
(G.  Inwood's)  $5,000  for  the  Church  lot,  before  he  (Ross)  would  give 
a  deed  for  it ;  and  that  as  the  Church  lot  could  not  be  cleared  and  paid 
for  without  a  fresh  mortgage,  would  not  he,  G.  Inwood,  try  among  his 
friends  to  borrow  a  small  sum  on  the  Church  lot  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest? Considering  that-  his  own  money  was  secure  on  C.  L.  Ross' 
land  on  Montgomery  street,  and  being  still  anxious  to  secure  the 
Church  lot,  and  moreover  believing  it  would  expedite  the  repayment 
of  his  own  §3,000,  G.  Inwood,  after  much  hunting  about  found  among 
his  friends  a  Mr.  R.  Petch,  who  was  willing  to  lend  §4,000  at  six  per 
cent,  a  month.  The  mortgage  on  the  Church  lot  was  finally  drawn 
up  and  signed  on  13th  January,  1850. 

However,  manager  J.  Pope  (being  party  to  the  mortgage  to  R.  Petch, 
and  having,  as  is  supposed  (p.  0)  loaned  C.  L.  Ross  Si, 000  on  Mont- 
gomery street  land,  that  was  his,  Pope's,  gift  to  the  Church,)  appears 
to  have  obtained  a  deed  of  the  Church  lot  bearing  even  date  with  the 
mortgage  to  R.  Petch.  It  is  recorded  in  (Lib.  6,  of  Deeds,  p.  342,)  and 
is  dated  12th  Jan.,  1850,  but  it  is  not  even  acknowledged  before  a 
Notary  till  a  year  and  a  half  after.  July  9th,  1851,  and  was  not  put  on 
record  till  Oct.  8th,  1851.  Here  is  a  mystery  that  no  one  can  proba- 
bly unravel  but  managers  C.  L.  Ross  and  J.  Pope;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  the  deed  of  the  Church  lot  mortgaged  to  R.  Petch  \2th  Jan.  1850, 
was  not  recorded  till  Oct.  8th,  1851,  and  was  not  completed  till  acknowl- 
edged before  a  Notary  in  July  0th,  1851.  Fortunately  for  the  mana- 
gers of  the  First  Baptist  Church  R.  Petch  died  a  few  months  after 
granting  the  mortgage,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  did  not  get  a  settle- 
ment till  Aug.  1st,  1853,  (Lib.  E.  p.  78.) 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  transaction  is  the  very  large  sum 
named  in  the  deed  of  the  Church  lot,  (Lib.  6,  p.  342,)  as  payment 
thereof.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  October,  1849,  C.  L.  Ross 
proposed  to  sell  the  Church  lot  for  §5,000,  and  actually  sent  the  Rev. 
O.  C.  Wheeler  and  G.  Inwood  .to  his  lawyer,  Billings,  to  have  the 
writings  made  out. 

Three  months  after  this,  on  12th  Jan.  1850,  C.  L.  Ross  calls  for 
§16,000,  and  according  to  the  wording  of  the  deed  received  payment 
of  that  amount.  In  the  Church  Records,  the  price  of  the  lot  is  set 
down  as  §10,000,  and  pastor  Brierly  also  said  from  his  pulpit  in  Sept., 
1857,  that  the  lot  cost  in  1849,  §10,000.    It  may  be  concluded  that 
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neither  pastor  nor  Cliureli  clerks  ever  saw  the  Church  deed.  It  might 
indeed  be  easily  passed  over  in  a  search,  as  in  the  index  it  is  not 
headed  "C.  L.  Ross  to  First  Baptist  Church,"  but  just  "  C.  L.  Ross  to 
Pope."  In  the  paying  out  and  settling  for  the  $510,000,  there  were 
certain  sums  (previously  received  on  account  by  C.  L.  Ross)  to  be 
taken  into  credit;  first,  J.  Pope's  donation  of  §1,000,  loaned  on  Mont- 
gomery street  land  ;  next,  G.  Inwood's  §5,000,  also  loaned  on  Mont- 
gomery street  land ;  then  there  was  G.  Inwood's  §700,  paid  by  Rev.  O. 
C.  Wheeler  in  account  to  C.  L.  Ross,  after  that  §3,000  out  of  the 
84,000  loaned  by  R.  Petch,  and  §3,000  which  the  Church  Records 
also  say  C.  L.  Ross  agreed  to  give,  making  up  §12,700.  How  the 
balance  was  made  up  G.  Inwood  cannot  tell,  but  believes  it  was  after- 
ward paid  C.  L.Ross  out  of  public  collections.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  be  thus  particular  in  this  point  of  the  narrative,  as  it  contains  the 
very  hinge  on  which  the  whole  matter  turns.  For  it  is  here  shown  when 
and  how  G.  Inwood's  money  was  brought  into  account  and  used  by 
the  managers  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  to  pay  for  the  Church  lot. 
The  Rev.  0.  C.  Wheeler,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  this  time, 
in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  dated  May,  1861,  writes:  "After  the  lapse 
of  ten  years  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  swear  positively  that  the 
§5,000  which  you  (G.  Inwood)  furnished  the  Church  did  compose  a 
part  of  said  §16,000,  but  such  is  my  recollection,  so  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect at  all.  I  know  of  no  other  use  to  which  the  money  could  have 
been  put  by  the  Church." 

It  may  be  here  the  proper  time  to  state,  that  a  book-binder  of  good 
standing  has  sworn  before  a  Notary  that  he  was  required  in  1853  to 
examine  a  book  called  "the  First  Baptist  Church  Records,"  and  that 
in  examination,  he  found  that  leaves  had  been  taken  out  of  two  differ- 
ent places,  and  others  inserted.  His  name  and  affidavit  are  both  in 
G.  Inwood's  possession.  This  is  named,  as  the  price  of  the  lot  is  given 
incorrectly  on  the  Church  Records,  and  the  Church  Record  accounts 
in  appendix  bear  traces  of  many  inaccuracies. 

Passing  on  from  Jan.  12th,  1850,  when  the  Church  lot  was  sold  by 
C.  L.  Ross  for  §16,000,  and  mortgaged  to  R.  Petch  for  §4,000,  let  us 
consider  next  the  action  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Julv,  1S50.  At 
that  time  G.  Inwood  had  succeeded  in  lowering  his  interest  from  April 
to  6  per  cent,  a  month,  which,  on  §3,000,  amounted  to  §180  a  month  ; 
but  he  had  received  no  fresh  assurance  of  getting  any  of  his  §5,000 
back.  The  Church  officers,  however,  had  entered  upon  their  books 
that  G.  Inwood  had  given  §2,700  when  he  had  only  2>romised  to  give 
§2,000,  (as  aforesaid,)  if  a  Church  building  was  sent  out  from  the 
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Eastern  States,  which  never  arrived.  Ilere  was  another  specimen  of 
bad  faith  and  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  same  record  acknowledged 
a  remaining  debt  of  83,000  to  G.  In  wood.  About  this  date,  July, 
1850,  a  great  effort  was  made  by  Pastor  O.  C.  Wheeler  and  the  First 
Baptist  Church  officials  to  clear  off  the  mortgage  to  R.  Petch.  It  was 
represented  by  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  First  Baptist  Church 
still  owed  largely  to  C.  L.  Ross,  Esq.,  and  to  G.  Inwood,  and  it  was 
suggested  in  order  to  get  public  subscriptions  towards  redeeming  R. 
Petch's  mortgage  and  note  for  85,000,  that  it  was  necessary  first  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  settling  G.  Inwood's  and  C.  L.  Ross' 
claims.  To  accomplish  this,  Pastor  Wheeler,  after  conferring  with  C. 
L.  Ross,  was  deputed  to  obtaiu  if  possible,  G.  Inwood's  free  donation 
of  his  entire  loan  of  85,700,  on  the  grounds  thatC.  L.  Ross  had  agreed 
to  give  up  his  remaining  claims  if  G.  Inwood  would  also  give  up  his ; 
and  further,  that  unless  this  was  done,  there  was  no  hope  that  public 
collections  could  be  made ;  and  if  so,  it  was  certain  that  the  Church 
building  and  lot  would  be  sold  at  R.  Petch's  suit  by  the  Sheriff's  ham- 
mer. G.  Inwood  indignantly  refused  to  give  any  more  than  82,700, 
and  that  only  on  condition  that  the  remainder  of  the  loan,  83,000, 
should  be  replaced  without  further  delay.  The  Pastor  then  withdrew 
to  his  own  house  and  lot,  given  by  G.  Inwood,  and  after  a  short  inter- 
val returned  with  another  proposition  in  writing,  for  his  signature,  to 
the  effect  that  he,  "  G.  Inwood,  hereby  releases  the  First  Baptist  Socie- 
ty from  all  legal  obligation  to  pay  him  his  loan  of  $3,000,  trusting  to 
the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  aforesaid  Society  to  redeem  the  same 
in  the  future ;  provided  the  society  shall  so  raise  the  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  which  the  House  of  Worship  and  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  now 
mortgaged,  as  to  secure  the  same  from  all  incumbrance." 

The  Rev.  Pastor  O.  C.  Wheeler  then  pledged  his  word  to  G.  Inwood 
as  a  Christian  Minister,  that  if  he,  G.  Inwood,  would  sign  the  paper  as 
above  written,  that  he,  the  Pastor,  would  go  to  work  to  raise  the  85000 
mortgage,  and  after  that  would  go  on  collecting  till  he  had  also  raised 
G.  Inwood's  83,000.  Still  relying  on  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the 
Pastor,  Wheeler,  to  collect  the  money,  G.  Tnwood  signed  the  paper, 
and  in  return  received  the  following  Church  note  cf  honor,  signed  by 
Moses  Leonard,  presiding  at  a  Church  meeting  : 

"  This  instrument  testifies  that  the  First  Baptist  Church  Society  is 
indebted  to  G.  Inwood  to  the  amount  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
that  the  said  George  Inwood  hereby  releases  the  said  Society  from  all 
legal  obligation  to  pay  the  above  sum,  trusting  to  the  ability  and  dis- 
position of  the  aforesaid  Society  to  refund  the  same  at  its  pleasure  in 
the  future ;  provided  that  the  Society  shall  so  raise  the  five  thousand 
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for  which  the  ITouse  of  Worship,  and  lot  on  which  it  stands,  is  now 
mortgaged,  as  to  secure  the  same  from  all  incumbrance. 

Signed,  MOSES  G.  LEONARD,  Pres.  Society. 

San  Francisco,  July  8th,  1850.  GEORGE  IN  WOOD. 

After  this  legal  release  by  G.  Inwood,  in  exchange  for  what  may  be 
called  a  promissory  note  of  honor,  the  public  was  informed,  by  a  card 
heading  the  subscription  paper,  that  the  First  Baptist  Church  had  no 
indebtedness,  (see  appendix,  Wheeler's  1st  letter.)  except  R.  Fetch's 
mortgage;  and  according  to  the  Church  records,  (see  appendix,  ('•■  Wy- 
coff's  copy  of  committee's  report,)  a  sum  of  $4,01 1  was  then  collected 
by  public  donation,  and  was  paid  into  C.  L.  Ross'  hands,  and  he,  as 
manager,  paid  oft'  §2,500  of  the  indebtedness  to  R.  Fetch,  and  the  re- 
maining $2,500,  in  consequence  of  R.  Petch's  death,  was  not  liquidated 
nor  the  mortgage  cancelled  until  August  1st,  1853.    (Lib.  E.,  p.  78.) 

The  $1,500  of  the  collections  not  used  in  discharge  of  R.  Petch's 
i_|  ^  mortgage,  there  being  no  other  debts  as  their  card  set  forth,  might  and 
CO  ought  to  have  gone  towards  releasing  G.  Inwood.  But  instead  of  this, 
r  ~i  it  was  resolved  to  incur  fresh  expenses,  and  enlarge  the  House  of  Wor- 
ship by  an  addition  25x50  in  dimensions,  which  finally  cost  as  much 
as  would  have  paid  oft"  G.  Inwood  and  every  other  indebtedness.  But 
the  command  to  every  Church,  "Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  him," 
seems  in  G.  Inwood's  case  to  have  been  altered  to  "  Owe  this  man 
everything  and  hate  him." 

After  this,  G.  Inwood  wrote  to  the  Church  a  letter,  dated  1 850,  urging 
repayment,  (see  appendix,)  and  in  February,  1851,  ho  wrote  again  to 
the  same  effect,  (see  appendix,)  and  in  December  22d,  1852,  he  wrote 
again  (see  appendix). 

On  the  first  April,  1851,  (see  WycofFs  report,  appendix,)  the  First 
Baptist  Church  Records  read  as  follows :  Committee's  Report, — "The 
total  indebtedness  of  the  Society  at  the  first  of  the  present  month, 
(April,)  including  one  month  salary  to  Pastor,  in  advance,  appears  to 


be  this : 

Due  on  R.  Petch's  mortgage  note,  $2,500  00 

Cash  borrowed  of  G.  Inwood,   3,000  00 

Bills  paid  by  C.  L.  Ross,   5,003  00 

Due  on  Pastor's  salary,   1,426  54 


Total  '  $12,009  54 


G.  Inwood  does  not  profess  to  understand  these  accounts  which  have 
so  much  the  appearance  of  being  contrary  to  their  public  statements. 
They  are  introduced  to  show  that  in  April,  1851,  the  Church  Records 
certified  an  indebtedness  to  G.  Inwood  of  $3,000.    During  the  fall  of 


1851,  in  October  or  November,  Pastor  0.  C.  Wheeler  was  removed 
from  the  First  Baptist  Church,  ami  in  May,  1852,  Rev.  B.  Brierlv  com- 
menced his  Pastorate.  In  April,  1853,  G.  Inwood  wrote  another  let- 
ter to  the  Baptist  Church,  urging  his  claims  at  length,  and  pressing 
for  payment.    (See  appendix.) 

This  was  left  unnoticed  and  unanswered.  But,  as  is  customary  with 
a  new  Minister,  a  fresh  effort  was  soon  made  by  Pastor  Brierly  and 
the  finance  committee  to  collect  more  money ;  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
To  pay  off  G.  Inwood  ?  No !  To  cancel  R.  Petch's  note  and  mort- 
gage ?  No !  What  then  ?  Why,  to  tear  down  the  wooden  Church 
building,  and  raise  a  fire-proof  basement.  A  stirring  circular  was  got 
up,  asking  for  aid  of  the  brethren  in  the  East,  in  answer  to  which  G. 
Inwood  printed  the  following  notice  : 

NOTICE. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  contradict  a  statement  of  a  circular  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  asking  for  aid  to  build  a  new  meeting  house, 
which  came  to  my  hand  about  three  weeks  ago,  at  which  time  I  in- 
tended to  have  published  this  but  was  prevailed  on  to  consult  Rev.  B. 
Brierly  personally,  which  I  did,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  have  tried  many 
means  to  inform  the  members  of  that  Church  and  congregation  of  my 
position  relative  to  it,  but  without  success.  I  am  compelled,  therefore, 
ever  to  resort  to  the  present  method.  The  above  Church  owes  me 
83,000,  with  interest,  since  1849,  under  circumstances  the  most 
disastrous  to  me.  The  money  was  loaned  to  them  in  good  faith  by  me; 
relying  on  a  promise  of  its  payment  within  a  given  time.  Trusting  to 
that  promise  I  procured  a  loan  of  a  similar  amount  for  my  own  pur- 
poses. Their  failing  in  payment  has  been  the  cause  of  the  harrassing 
circumstances  I  now  find  myself  placed  in.  I  feel  confident  that  were 
the  matter  made  known  to  the  whole  of  the  present  members  and  con- 
gregation, something  would  be  done  for  my  relief.  For  three  years  and 
over  I  have  been  continually  applying  by  letter  and  otherwise,  for  the 
matter  to  be  settled,  but  have  not  received  an  answer  to  one  of  them, 
88  applied  for.  I  shall  be  happy  to  inform  all  or  any  of  the  nature  of 
the  indebtedness,  by  calling  at  my  residence  on  Powell  Street,  South 
corner  of  Washington  Square.  G.  INWOOD. 

This  appeal  produced  neither  a  fair  trial  nor  any  regular  investiga- 
tion ;  but  a  private  Church  committee  sent  a  message  to  G.  Inwood 
informing  him  that  they  reported  adversely  to  his  claim.  Meanwhile, 
pastor  Brierly  and  his  Baptist  people  proceeded  to  lay  out  813,000  on 
a  fire-proof  brick  basement,  for  which  another  mortgage  was  raised. 

The  reader  must  now  pass  over  an  interval  of  four  years  to  1857, 
during  which  time  G.  Inwood  still  struggled  on  against  the  old  debt  of 
83,000,  having  paid  in  interest  up  to  that  time  about  80,000,  and  the 
debt  on  the  estate  having  increased  many  thousands  more  than  the 
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original  mortgage ;  the  excellence  of  the  security  and  punctual  pay- 
ments of  interest,  having  under  God's  mercy,  saved  the  estate  all  that 
time  from  foreclosure  and  ruin. 

In  1857,  the  First  Baptist  Church  having  increased  in  its  funds  and 
membership,  had  decided  on  raising  and  completing  their  brick  build- 
ing. On  this  occasion,  G.  Inwood  again  wrote  to  the  Church,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Brierly,  but  all  in  vain.  About  this  time,  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  added  to  its  former  sin  of  refusing  to  pay  its  promissory 
note  of  honor  the  sin  of  excommunicating  G.  Inwood  without  a  trial 
or  any  notice. 

G.  Inwood  repeatedly,  though  in  vain,  asked  for  reasons  why  such 
an  unreasonable  and  irregular  course  was  resorted  to.  Pastor  Brierly, 
in  explanation,  said  that  he  was  at  home  and  sick  at  the  time,  or  he 
would  have  opposed  the  action. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  G.  Inwood  brought  suit  against  the  Church,  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  encumbered  the  Church  lot. 

The  defence  set  up  by  the  Church  was,  that  G.  Inwood's  debt  was 
not  incurred  by  their  organization  as  then  incorporated,  but  was  in- 
curred by  former  mauagers.  The  Baptist  Church  also  pleaded  the 
statute  of  limitations*  which  was  an  admission  in  Court  of  the  debt; 
and,  finally,  the  Church  got  a  verdict  of  non-suit,  because  the  suit  was 
brought  against  the  Church  and  not  against  the  Trustees.  Alas !  alas, 
for  the  honor  and  purity  of  a  Church  pleading  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations against  a  promissory  note  of  honor !  and  while  refusing  to 
pay  so  just  a  debt,  still  not  ashamed  to  use,  build  on,  and  mortgage 
the  land  purchased  by  G.  Inwood's  money  ! 

The  suit  was  unfortunately  not  persevered  in  for  want  of  funds,  and 
the  First  Baptist  Church  on  the  strength  of  this  verdict  and  the  report 
of  a  private  Committee  of  Investigation,  denied  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  Church  note  of  honor,  (p.  10,)  and  frointhisdate  the  Baptist  Church 
began  to  say,  "  they  owed  G.  Inwood  nothing." 

A  fresh  sum  of  §16,000  was  now  laid  out  in  completing  the  Church 
building,  and  another  heavy  mortgage  was  raised  upon  the  house  and 
lot. 

The  narrative  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Let  us  pass  over  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Brierly,  and  let  us  not  call  it  a  judg- 
ment on  him  for  his  unchristianlike  conduct  to  G.  Inwood.  The  reader 
can  draw  what  conclusions  he  likes. 

The  following  letter  to  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Cheney,  asked 


*  See  notes  of  Alta  California  in  Appendix,  p. 
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for  a  further  investigation  of  G.  Inwood's  claim,  and  was  presented  on 
the  Fourth  July,  1860. 

[copy.] 

San  Francisco,  July  3,  1860. 
PlEv.  D.  B.  Cheney — Dear  Sir: — Months  have  passed  since  1  made 
known  to  you  some  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  I  have  been  compelled 
to  endure  through  my  previous  connection  with  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  I  will  not  blame  you  or  couple  your  conduct,  or  that  of  any 
other  new  member  with  the  early  members  of  the  Church.  I  think  I 
understand  your  difficulties  in  this,  your  new  field  of  labor.  This 
wrong  I  am  suffering  has  not  been  borne  witness  to  by  me  alone.  Two 
strong  men,  previous  pastors  of  the  Church,  publicly  acknowledged 
that  wrung  had  been  done  me.  Mr.  Brierly  lays  all  the  blame  on  the 
Church  previous  to  his  pastoral  care.  Mr.  "Wheeler  also  admits  the 
wrong;  but  the  evil  influences  which  always  controled  them,  con- 
troled  the  Church,  who  suffered  the  persecution  to  go  on  toward  me, 
thus  distracting  the  Church  and  demoralizing  it  by  destroying  the 
object  for  which  it  was  organized.  Thus  their  faithlessness  in  their 
duty  caused  their  downfall.  If  you  could  understand  (which  you  can- 
not, without  investigation.)  how  I  have  been  treated  by  the  Church,  I 
think  it  would  induce  you  to  ute  your  influence  to  call  for  persons  and 
papers  and  investigate  the  matter  unless  you  have  already  made  up 
your  mind  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Brierly  said  in  the  presence  of 
the  Church,  so  I  am  informed  by  good  authority,  "  this  debt  hun<j  like 
a  millstone  about  his  neck."  Do  you  wonder  that  I,  at  times,  should 
lose  my  patience,  and  use  hard  sayings?  If  you  do,  I  will  add,  and 
think  that  if  you  knew  the  facts,  you  could  not.  I  cannot  enumerate 
my  wrongs  and  sufferings  but  thev  keep  me  constantly  depressed. 

But  I  will  give  you  other  reasons  why  my  patience  is  almost  exhausted. 
It  is  not  altogether  because  the  Baptist  Church  has,  by  bad  faith,  re- 
duced me  from  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  almost  nothing,  and  to  the 
embarrassment  in  which  I  am  now  placed ;  but  it  is  the  ingratitude  I 
received  where  I  expected  sympathy,  and  terrible  persecution  instead 
of  brotherly  love;  and  now  they  are  using  and  enjoying  the  $5,700, 
dishonestly  kept  from  my  wife  and  self.  Nine  long  years  of  torture 
have  I  suffered  because  I  thought  them  honest  and  placed  my  money 
too  readily  at  their  disposal  to  secure  their  Church  and  lot,  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity  here ;  and  now  they  are  using  and  enjoying  the 
means  thus  dishonestly  kept  from  us,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  they 
owe  it,  and  object  to  an  investigation  in  the  matter,  although  they 
know  it  has  been  a  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  (and  especi- 
ally to  the  First  Baptist  Church,)  morally  and  pecuniarily.  Is  it  not 
remarkable  that  they  refuse  an  investigation  whereby,  if  I  am  wrong, 
they  could  justify  themselves  and  silence  me  for  ever?  Again,  is  it 
not  remarkable  that  they  cut  me  off  from  the  membership  of  the 
Church  without  even  notifying  me  that  they  had  any  charges  against 
me,  or  contemplated  such  a  course  ?  Do  not  our  laws  extend  this 
privilege  to  the  basest  criminal ;  but  it  was  a  boon  denied  me  by  my 
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Christian  brethren.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Brierly  if  rumor  was  correct 
if  what  I  had  heard  on  the  streets  was  a  fact,  that  I  was  cut  off  from 
the  Church  without  a  hearing;  he  said  it  was  so,  but  that  he  was  at 
home  sick  at  the  time,  and  had  he  been  there,  he  would  have  used  his 
influence  against  it.  If  I  am  a  bad  or  unprincipled  man  in  any  way 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Church,  they  can  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting some  of  those  who  knew  me  best  in  crossing  the  plains  in 
1846,  also,  during  six  months  in  the  United  States  service  with  Col. 
Fremont,  and  the  six  months  in  the  mines  with  the  glittering  gold  be- 
fore my  eyes  on  the  Lord's  day.  You  can  ask  them  if  ever  I  touched 
it,  or  attempted  it,  or  countenanced  the  act  in  others.  Thank  God,  I 
had  no  disposition  to  obtain  money  even  in  this  way,  and  I  pity  a 
man,  or  set  of  men,  and  especially  professors  of  religion,  who  will 
wrong  a  brother  out  of  his  hard  earnings.  Again,  I  can  refer  them  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  I  was  first  brought  to  a  proper  realization  of 
the  word  of  God.  Therefore,  I  never  can  countenance  either  fraud  or 
theft,  or  cheating  the  hireling  out  of  his  or  her  wages,  or  otherwise 
injuring  my  fellow  ;  neither  will  I  allow  a  brothor  or  brethren  to  injure 
me  without  reproving  him  or  them  severely  until  there  is  a  reparation. 

I  will  not,  however,  refer  you  back  to  "cities  where  good  example 
and  influence  control  the  minds  of  men ;  but  I  will  refer  you  to  cir- 
cumstances where  none  of  these  restraints  were  thrown  around  me, 
but  pitfalls  on  every  side,  and  not  a  few  of  my  brethern  and  friends 
and  acquaintances  have  I  seen  fall  into  them.  I  understand  the  Church 
of  which  you  are  pastor  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition  compared 
with  what  it  has  been  ;  also,  that  it  is  in  a  fair  wav  of  removing  some 
of  its  indebtedness.  This  I  am  glad  to  hear,  and  although  I  have 
testimony  that  can  place  you  in  "an  unpleasant  position  before  this 
community,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  do  it,  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled. I  have  offered  everything  that  is  fair  in  the  matter,  and  am  at 
tliis  time  prepared  to  meet  the  greatest  enemies  I  ever  had,  which 
have  been,  and  some  still  are  members  of  the  Church  of  which  you  are 
now  pastor.  And  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  would  prefer  to  meet  the 
whole  Church  Assembly  down  to  the  humblest  member,  which  I  con- 
sider my  privilege  and  their  privilege  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Church,  at  the  time  I  became  a  member,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  re- 
fused what  I  consider  to  be  my  rights.  What  are  your  conclusions  ? 
If  the  Church  will  pledge  me  a  proper  investigatio'n  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  I  will  patiently  wait  that  decision.  I  am  satisfied  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  its  members  desirous  to  remove  this  stain  resting 
upon  the  Church,  but  hitherto  there  have  always  been  enough  intprin- 
cipledmen  (my  personal  enemies)  to  prevent  it,  who  held  position  and 
great  influence  there,  and  continue  to  utter  falsehoods  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  that  I  donated  to  the  Church  the  money  I  claim,  and  that 
they  have  the  same  right  to  claim  their  donations  as  I  have."  This  is 
wickedly  false.  I  loaned  (with  the  strongest  faith  imaginable  in  the 
Church)  £5,000  as  the  purchase  money  "for  the  Church  lot,  and  on 
no  other  grounds  would  I  have  made  the"  sacrifice,  as  I  needed  it  at  the 
time  for  my  own  particular  use,  at  the  same  time  expecting  the  most 
of  it  to  be  returned  to  me  in  a  few  weeks  at  farthest,  otherwise  I  cer- 
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tainly  should  not  have  loaned  it.  It  was  an  unreasonable  unheard  of 
thing-  for  a  working  man  like  myself  to  be  sacrificing  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  interest  cash  per  month,  my  whole  income.  And  I 
cannot  believe  fas  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  word  of  God)  that  I 
was  dealing  with  Christians  at  all.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  continue  to 
believe  that  you  will  not  withhold  your  influence  about  a  speedy  and 
fair  investigation,  until  I  hear  to  the  contrary  directly  from  you,  which 
I  hope  to  do  this  present  week.  Yours,  respectfullv, 

GEORGE'  INWOOD. 

No  answer  was  written  or  given  to  this  appeal,  but  the  Rev.  gentle- 
man, in  an  interview  at  his  house,  refused  to  assist  G.  Inwood  in  any 
way  to  recover  his  money. 

To  show  the  reader,  however,  that  at  this  eleventh  hour  it  has  been 
in  "the  ability,"  (to  use  the  wording  of  their  note  of  honor,)  of  pastor 
Cheney  and  his  members  to  pay  G.  Inwood's  claim,  it  must  be  noted 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  decided,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  to  sell  off  a  part  of  the  Church  lot  not  built  upon,  22x70. 
The  land  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  Church  building,  and  was  unoccu- 
pied ;  but  being  wanted  by  a  neighbor  whose  frontage  is  on  Stockton 
street,  joining  on  to  this  plot,  the  sum  of  §1800,  some  say  §2000,  has 
been  offered  for  it,  and  an  application  has  been  made  at  the  Twelfth 
District  Court  for  leave  to  sell  at  §1800.  As  a  mortgage,  by  their  own 
showing,  of  §11,000  remains  on  the  Church  property,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  ground  set  out  for  sale,  not  being  built  over,  was  left 
out  of  the  mortgage  and  is  free. 

Now,  it  is  beyond  a  question  that  G.  Inwood's  money  was  received 
by  the  Church  managers  Ross  and  Pope,  in  1849,  to  help  buy  this  very 
piece  of  land  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  G.  Inwood  has  never  received 
a  dollar  interest  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  has  paid  more  than 
§10.000  interest  on  §3,000,  borrowed  in  expectation  of  being  repaid  as 
aforesaid,  in  1850. 

G.  Inwood  therefore  now  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  Christian 
public  in  this  city,  and  asks  if  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  this  narrative,  pastor  Cheney  and  his  members  ought  not  to 
use  this  §1800  in  paying  oft' a  part  of  their  promissory  note  of  honor  ? 

In  conclusion  the  narrative  quotes  the  words  of  pastor  O.  C.  Wheeler 
in  a  letter  written  in  1857,  to  G.  Inwood.    He  says : 

"  Up  to  my  leaving  the  pastorate  of  the  Church,  in  October  or  No- 
vember, 1850,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  the  moral  obligation 
of  the  Church  questioned  to  pay  you  at  its  earliest  ability,  and  I  can 
not  believe  that  any  honest  man  who  knows  the  facts  will  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  full  existence  of  such  obligation  at  the  present  hour. 
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"In  all  tins  I  have  no  interest  or  motive  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
excepting'  to  subserve  the  cause  of  justice. 

"  Yours,  respectfully,  O.  C.  WHEELER." 

No  doubt  many  sincere  and  consistent  Christians  have  been  in 
the  First  Baptist  organization  between  1849  and  1801,  but  proba- 
bly they  have  not  known  the  facts  as  now  narrated,  and  therefore 
are  not  blamed  as  some  who  knowing  the  note  of  honor  was  given, 
have  denied  the  obligation  to  pay  it;  especially  on  this  las!  occasion 
of  selling  a  piece  of  their  vacant  land  purchased,  at  least,  in  part  by 
G.  Inwood's  money,  for  "trusting  to  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the 
Church  to  pay  him,"  as  requested  by  their  own  note,  G.  In  wood  cer- 
tainly expected  that  now,  when  they  had  "the  ability,"  thev  would  have 
had  the  "  disposition  "  to  do  so. 

The  narrator  would  have  been  glad  to  have  made  this  narrative 
shorter,  but  knew  not  what  part  could  be  omitted  without  leaving  out 
a  necessary  part  of  the  evidence. 

What  is  written  has  been  written  more  in  sorrow  than  anger,  as  a 
Christian  duty  to  those  Baptists  who  have  been  unable  to  get  a  perfect 
outline  of  the  facts  relative  to  G.  Inwood's  debt,  and  who  consequently 
have,  in  too  many  cases,  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  First  Baptist 
Church  owed  G.  Inwood  nothing.  It  is  admitted  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  G.  Inwood  at  this  moment,  to  receive  $1800  of  the  §3,000 
owing  to  him,  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  ever  remembered  that  if  the  note  of  honor  for  §3,000  was 
all  paid  up  to-morrow  it  would  not  repay  more  than  one-tenth  part  of 
what  the  original  loan  would  have  amounted  to  at  current  interest,  and 
then  nothing  would  be  reckoned  for  all  the  extra  expenses  as  detailed, 
and  the  anguish  of  mind  which  that  unpaid  debt  has  occasioned  G. 
Inwood.  In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  every  honest  man  who  reads 
this  statement  of  facts  will  use  what  influence  he  possesses  to  secure 
that  $1800  about  to  be  received  for  the  vacaut  lot,  for  part  payment  of 
the  Church  note  of  honor,  held  so  many  years  by 

Your  suffering  brother, 

GEORGE  INWOOD. 


APPENDIX. 


A  COMMITTEE'S  EEPOBT. 

Presented  to  G.  Inwood  by  Mr.  George  W.  Wycnff,  as  copied  from  Records  of  First 
Baptist  Church. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Church  and  Society  to  inquire  into  the  stato 
of  the  finances  of  the  1'irst  Baptist  Church  and  Society,  present  the  following 
report  as  being  its  condition  and  history  from  the  commencement  of  the  interest 
in  1849,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  : — 

Original  cost  of  house  lot  $10,000  00 

"  "       building   G,700  00 

Paid  Rev.  0.  C.  Wheeler   379  20— $17,079  20 

Toward  which  was  received  a  donation  from  George 

Inwood  '   $2,700  00 

Donation  from  C.  L.  Ross   3,000  00 

"         "     J.  F.  Pope   1,000  00 

Collection  at  dedication  of  the  house   400  00 

on  Sabbath  to  Oct.  21,  1849   379  20 

Borrowed  of  George  Inwood   3,000  00 

R.  Petch  on  mortgage   5,000  00— $15,479  20 

Leaving  a  balance  duo  to  C.  L.  Ross,  the  whole  sum 

having  been  at  first  advanced  by  him   $1,600  00 

The  Society  afterward  of  R.  Petch,  on  note  of  Trus- 
tees  $1,000  00 

H.  Matthews  on  the  same   500  00 

Used  on  acct.  of  the  Pastor's  salary  both 

these  notes  with  interest  on  former     750  00 

On  the  latter   150  00— $2,400  00 

Paid  by  C  L.  Ross,  advanced  to  the  Society  when 

the  house  was  enlarged  at  an  expense  of. . . . .      1,200  00 

A  subscription  was  raised  amounting  to   000  00 

The  balance  was  advanced  by  Rosa  adding  to  his  Cr.        COO  00 

$4,000  00 
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Tho  following  fnms  also  paid  by  C.  L.  Ross  and 

charged  to  account  of  tho  Society: 

Interest  on  mortgago  note  to  Juno  13,  1850   $1,250  00 

"              "          "    to  Sept.  12,  1850   750  00 

Indorsement  on  note   2,500  00 

Making  a  total  indebtedness  of  tlio  Society  to  him  on   

account  of  advances  made   0,100  00 

The  Society  charges  him  and  he  acknowledges  re_- 

ceipt  of    casli   from    subscriptions  toward 

debt  $2,985  00 

Cash  received  from  trer. surer  on  acct.  of  debt  1,0.'!2  00 — $4,017  00 

Leaving  a  balance  still  duo  without  acct.  of  interest. .      5.083  00 

The  indebtedness  to  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler  and  his  re- 
ceipt have  been  as  follows: 

For  salary  as  Pastor  for  5  mos.  $10,000  per  annum.  4.100  07 
"       •'  "  6  mos.  $5,000  to  Oct.  1,  1850      2,500  00 

"       "  "  7  mos.  to  April  5  in  advance      2,916  66 

$9,583  33 

Clt.  i 

By  Cash  previous  to  Sept.  29,  1850  $4,801  91 

"     "         "    Oct.  1850  to  April  1,  1851.  2,367  13 

"    his  own  subscription  1849  and  1850.  .      425  00 
Bill  from  M.  G.  Leonard   172  75 

"      "    S.B.Montrose   100  00 

"     "   J.  M.  Pierce   50  00 

"      "    A.  "W.  Richardson   240  00— $8,156  79 

Balance  due  Pastor  April  1,  1851   1,426  54 — 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Society  at  tho  first  of  the  present  month,  (April.)  in- 
cluding one  month's  salary  to  Pastor  in  advance,  appears  to  be  this: 

Due  on  mortgago  note   $2,500  00 

Cash  borrowed  of  G.  Inwood   3,000  00 

Bills  paid  by  C.  L.  Ross   5,003  00 

Due  on  Pastor's  salary   1,420  54 

Total  $12,009  54 

There  is  an  unpaid  subscription  of  O.  Inwood  toward  the  current  expenses  of 
1849  and  1850,  viz.:  9  months  $40,  $360,  which  is  not  deducted  from  his  account. 


Note  of  Honor  Given  by  First  Baptist  Church  to  G.  Inwood. 

This  instrument  testifies  that  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  this  city  is  indebted 
to  George  Inwood  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  said 
George  Inwood  hereby  releases  the  said  Society  from  all  legal  obligation  to  pay 
the  above  sura,  trusting  to  the  ability  and  disposition  of  tho  aforesaid  Society  to 
refund  the  same  at  its  pleasure  in  the  future,  provided  that  the  Society  shall  so 
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raise  the  five  thousand  dollars  for  Which  the  house  of  worship,  and  lot  on  which 
it  stands,  is  now  mortgaged  as  to  secure  the  same  from  all  incumbrance 

MOSES  G.  LEONARD.  President  of  Society. 
San  Francisco,  July  8,  1850.  GEORGE  INWOOD. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  O.  C.  WHEELER. 

Sacramento.  Nov.  7th,  1857. 
CtEOnr.E  Inwood,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  yesterday  is  in  hand,  and  I 
hasten  to  reply.  In  the  month  of  July,  1850,  I  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  of  San  Francisco;  said  Church  was  then  indebted  to  the  amount  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars ;  to  C.  L.  Ross,  §2,000;  to  George  Inwood,  $3,000:  and  to 
other  parties,  $5,000.  The  Church  lot  was  then  in  danger  of  being  sold  for  the 
latter  amount.  We  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  latter  sum.  while  the  two  former  (Ross  and  Inwood,  members  of  the- 
Church)  held  their  claim  in  such  form  that  it  might,  by  any  circumstance,  en- 
danger the  property  in  future.  Hence,  on  application  to  yourself,  you  agreed  to 
release  the  Church  from  all  legal  obligation  to  pay  you,  trusting  to  the  ability  and 
disposition  of  the  Church  to  pay  you  in  future,  provided  that  the  other  indebted- 
ness was  so  paid  as  to  secure  the  Church  from  incumbrance.  The  agreement  of 
C.  L.  Ross  was  similar.  Hence,  the  subscription  book  which  is  now  before  me, 
and  from  which  I  copy,  in  which  I  obtained  the  subscriptions  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  other  $5,000,  was  prefaced  as  follows: 

Sax  Francisco,  July  Sth,  1850. 
This  certifies  that  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  First  Baptist  Society  in 
this  city  is  indebted  to  one  $2000  and  to  the  other  $3000,  have  released  the  So- 
ciety from  all  legal  obligation  to  refund  the  same,  provided  the  $5,000  fbr  which 
the  Church  property  is  now  mortgaged  is  so  raised  as  to  secure  tho  same  from  all 
incumbrance. 

[Signed,]  Moses  G.  Leonard,  Pres.  Society. 

Ton,  George  Inwood,  are  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  above  certificate  as 
having  thus  given  a  legal  release  for  the  $3,000.  The  said  $5,000  was  raised,  and 
the  legal  release  was  thus  secured  ;  but  it  was  at  that  time  fully  understood  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  designed  to  impair  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Church  to  refund 
your  money  at  its  earliest  ability.  It  was  done  simply  to  assure  those  who  might 
subscribe  to  the  $5,000,  (for  which  the  property  was  mortgaged,)  that  by  so  doing 
they  were  securing  the  property  to  the  Church.  And  it  was  by  said  legal  release 
that  gentlemen  were  so  induced  to  so  subscribe  and  pay,  that  the  anticipated 
foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  property  was  prevented. 

Previous  to  this  time  you  had  given  to  the  Church  the  very  large  sum  of  $2,700, 
and  it  was  with  much  reluctance  that  I  suggested  to  you  the  said  legal  release  of 
the  other  $3,000.  But  I  saw  no  hope  of  success  with  the  subscription  unless  that 
was  done;  and  I  have  never  doubted  that  the  Church  property  would  have  been 
sold  by  the  Sheriff  if  you  had  not  given  that  release.  And,  furthermore,  up  to 
the  time  of  my  leaving  the  pastorato  of  the  Church,  October  or  November  of  1851, 
I  do  not  reccollcct  that  I  ever  heard  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Church  questioned 
to  pay  you  at  its  earliest  ability;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  honest  man,  who 
knows  the  facts,  will  tor  a  moment  doubt  the  full  existence  of  such  obligation  at 
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the  present  hour.  Tn  all  this  I  have  no  interest  or  motive  of  any  kind,  whatso- 
ever, excepting  to  subserve  the  cause  of  justice. 

Hoping  that  you  will  find  in  this  a  sufficiently  full  answer  to  your  several 
questions. 

I  remain,  most  truly  yours,  0.  C.  WHEELER. 


G.  INWOOD'S  FIRST  LETTER  TO  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

San  Francisco,  1850. 
I  am  sorry  that  there  is  such  an  unkind  feeling  manifested  towards  me  by  the 
Trustees,  who  are  entirely  indisposed  to  make  any  effort  on  my  behalf  They  say 
it  is  useless,  and  they  appear  unwilling  that  my  requests  should  be  made  known. 
They  admit  there  has  been  no  effort  made,  and  say  it  is  useless  to  make  one.  and 
that  the  Church  cannot  pay  it  either  in  one,  two  or  three  years.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  were  all  the  circumstances  properly  stated  to  the  Baptists,  (and  those  friendly 
to  the  denomination,)  the  amount  now  required  to  pay  me  could  be  raised.  We  all 
know  that  in  the  land  from  which  we  have  come,  when  a  Church  lot  is  wanted  a 
great  effort  is  made  to  purchase  it,  not  only  the  Baptists  aro  invited,  but  the 
whole  congregation.  Fairs,  etc.,  etc.,  are  held — why  should  it  not  be  done  here  ? 
My  opinion  is  the  effort  is  all  that  is  wanting.  A  very  choice  lot  has  been  selected 
by  those  who  first  came,  and  a  very  great  sacrifice  has  been  made  by  a  few  to 
secure  it  for  those  who  might  come  after.  But  now  I  ask  the  question,  will  thoso 
who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  place  themselves  in  our  situation,  and  say  that  it  is 
just  and  right  that  we  should  bear  the  whole  burden  ?  No  I  I  assure  every  honest 
true-hearted  Christian  would  say,  "  No !  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  with  them  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities."  Yours,  in  Christ, 

GEORGE  INWOOD. 


G.  INWOOD'S  SECOND  LETTER. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  28th,  1851. 
7b  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  Society  of  San  Francisco. 

I  again  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  another  urgent  application  for  the  three  thou- 
sand dollars  which  has  been  so  long  standing.  The  amount  of  gold  dust  loaned  by 
me  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  was  $5,700;  the  reason  I  name  the  amount  is 
that  I  find  many  are  ignorant  of  it.  $2,700  I  have  given,  the  other  $3,000  I  now 
ask  for,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  as  readily  and  as  quickly  paid  me  as  that  amount  or 
upward  was  paid  to  C.  L.  Ross.  I  hope  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  San 
Francisco,  under  any  circumstances,  will  not  lose  its  reputation.  If  we,  the  pro- 
fessors of  righteousness,  aro  not  willing  to  sacrifice  even  our  all,  (should  it  be  re- 
quired.) to  pay  our  debts,  what  can  we  expect  of  those  who  make  no  such  pro- 
fession ?  I  am  getting  more  in  debt  every  day  and  must  shortly  be  destitute  of 
house  and  home  unless  this  money,  or  the  interest  of  it  is  promptly  paid  me  once 
a  month,  which  is  $120.  The  interest,  since  the  Church  has  had  the  money,  has 
cost  mo  nearly  $3,000.  I  request  a  speedy  answer  in  writing,  as  lam  particularly 
anxious  to  know  the  result. 

Yours,  in  Christ,  GEORGE  INWOOD. 
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G.  INWOOD'S  THIRD  LETTER. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  22d,  1852. 

To  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  San  Francisco : 

I  regret  having  to  plead  so  hard  for  an  answer.  I  hear  you  report  yourselves  out 
of  debt,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  hold  a  document  against  you  acknowledging  your 
indebtedness  to  me  of  $3,000.  I  also  hold  the  Committee's  report  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Church,  which  records  and  confirms  the  debt  to  me.  That  money 
is  owing  me,  and  justice  now  demands  it,  and  all  that  are  connected  with  you 
must  know  it,  and  not  be  kept  in  the  dark  much  longer.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  are  but  few,  comparatively,  of  your  number  and  those  connected  with 
you  who  know  the  truth  relative  to  my  case.  For  if  they  understood  it,  1  am 
satisfied  very  different  feelings  would  exist,  and  the  debt  would  be  at  once  paid 
me,  and  the  spirit  of  oppression  would  no  longer  be  loosed  against  me.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  any  company  or  society  of  people  could  be  kept  together 
long  with  a  debt  of  this  character  upon  them,  and  much  less  a  body  of  Christians. 
I  shall  give  a  full  report  of  everything  connected  with  the  whole  matter,  to  the 
Board  in  Philadelphia,  if  you  do  not  pay  this  debt.  Although  you  have  excommu- 
nicated me,  you  have  done  it  unjustly,  and  you  cannot  recall  it.  If  you  have 
the  advantage  of  me  in  law,  through  deception,  you  have  not  injustice  or  equity- 
It  is  now  time  this  matter  was  settled,  and  I  ask  for  a  decided  answer,  one 
way  or  the  other,  at  once. 

GEORGE  INWOOD. 


G.  INWOOD'S  FOURTH  LETTER. 

San  Francisco,  April  13,  1853. 

To  the  First  Baptist  Church: 

For  the  general  information  of  all,  I  state  these  few  facts.  In  the  summer  of 
'49,  when  in  the  mines,  I  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler  about  $"00,  as  a  loan,  to 
use  in  the  way  he  thought  best,  as  he  had  informed  me  his  expenses  on  the  way 
to  California  were  greater  than  he  or  the  Board  expected.  This  I  did  as  tempo- 
rary relief  till  he  could  get  assistance  from  the  Board.  On  my  return  from  the 
mines  in  Oct.  '49,  C.  L.  Ross  applied  to  me  to  loan  the  Church  some  money,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time,  that  no  one  but  himself  and  I  had  any  means.  On 
this  application,  I  loaned  him  $5,000  for  the  Church,  and  was  to  have  had  a 
mortgage  on  the  Church  lot  for  security;  but  it  was  neglected.  It  was  then  well 
understood  by  all  connected  with  the  Church,  that  it  was  for  the  use  of  the 
Church.  This  was  loaned,  with  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  it  would  bo  re- 
turned within  a  few  months  at  farthest. 

Thus  the  Church  owed  me  in  1849,  $5,700,  and  they  have  not  to  this  day  repaid 
me  one  dollar  of  this  amount.  Besides  this  amount,  believing  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheeler  woidd  be  the  pastor  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  preach,  I  gave  him  a 
house  lot  worth  $2,000,  for  his  own  residence;  I  also  gave  him  rent  free  for  about 
ten  months,  with  as  many  rooms  in  my  house  as  he  had  been  paying  $400  a 
month  for.  This  rent  saved  amounted  to  $4,000,  for  which  I  have  only  received 
about  six  months  board  from  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  at  $20  per  week,  which  is  $520. 
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I  also  served  tlie  Church  as  Sexton  for  about  six  months,  worth  certainly  $25 
per  month,  furnishing  oil,  etc.,  out  of  my  own  money  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

I  gave  towards  covering  the  Church.  $220,  and  also  assisted  to  do  the  work.  I 
gave  likewise  towards  the  pastor's  salary  $40  per  month,  for  three  months,  when 
I  became  unable  to  pay  any  longer,  in  consequenco  of  the  Church  not  repaying 
the  money  1  bad  loaned  them. 

Depending  on  tho  Church  to  repay  the  amount  I  had  loaned  them,  I  made  ar- 
rangements to  build  a  house,  and  to  enable  me  to  go  on  with  it,  I  was  compelled 
to  borrow  money,  which  I  did  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mrs.  linger—  $3,000  at  ten  per 
cent,  per  month.  On  this  borrowed  money  I  have  paid,  up  to  this  time,  £  1.720, 
and  $350  expenses  of  mortgages,  and  besides  losing  much  time  and  Buffering 
anxiety  of  mind  at  not  knowing  what  day  my  property  might  be  sold  under  tho 
hammer,  I  am  at  this  time  paying  interest  on  nearh  $s.OOO.  In  July,  1  s;>0,  the 
Church  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  pay  ofT  its  debts,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler 
called  on  me,  and  said  brother  Ross  had  offered  to  give  to  the  Church  all  it  owed 
Dim,  if  I  would  agree  to  give  all  it  owed  me.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  it,  as  I 
could  not  afford  to  do  it,  and  would  not  do  it.  Ho  told  mo  they  could  not  hope 
to  induce  tho  citizens  to  givo  liberally  unless  the  larger  debts  were  out  of  the 
Way,  so  that  they  could  be  assured  the  meeting-house  and  lot  would  not  be  sold 
for  debt,  and  asked  mo  what  was  the  utmost  I  would  give  of  the  sum  the  Church 
owed  me.    I  told  him  I  would  give  S'-^OO  and  no  more. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler  soon  after  brought  a  paper  to  me  of  which  I  now  give  a 
copy,  requiring  me  to  sign  it,  which  paper  agrees  that  I  would  not  compel  the 
payment  of  the  $3,000  by  law,  but  would  trust  to  the  ability  and  disposition  of 
the  society  to  do  so  in  the  future;  and  this  was  made  conditional  on  their  raising 
$5,000  and  paying  off  the  mortgage  on  the  meeting-house  and  lot.  On  his  earnest 
entreaty  and  persuasion,  I  signed  this  paper,  the  pastor  telling  me  he  was  going 
to  work  immediately  to  raise  the  $5,000,  and  then  would  keep  ou  and  raise  tho 
$3,000  for  me,  and  that,  by  my  signing  it,  I  should  get  my  money  sooner.  Con- 
fiding in  the  pastor,  and  in  the  Society,  I  placed  tho  debt  as  it  now  stands ;  I  felt 
I  was  in  tho  hands  of  a  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  would  do  by  me 
that  that  is  just 

Annexed  I  make  a  statement  of  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  from  the  love  I  felt 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  connected  with  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  I  still  cannot 
believe  anything  more  is  necessary  to  induce  you  to  raise  tho  funds  to  pay  my 
preseut  small  demaud  of  $3,000.  Yours,  for  Christ's  sake, 


GEORGE  INWOOD. 


Money  loaned  

Gavo  services  as  Sexton  , 

Gave  toward  roof  of  meeting-house 

Gave  toward  Pastor's  salary  , 

Gave  house  reat  to  Pastor  

Less  six  months  board  

Gave  Pastor  house  lot,  value  

Interest  paid  out  by  me  

Expenses  for  mortgage,  etc  


$-4,000  00 

620  00—3,480  00 


$5,700  00 
150  00 
220  00 
120  00 


2,000  00 
4,720  00 
350  00 


Total 


$16,040  00 
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Extract  from  the  "  Alta  California,"  Dec.  25th,  1858. 

After  a  general  statement  of  the  case,  the  Alia  says :  "  The  plaintiff  obtained 
a  judgment  by  default,  which  was  affirmed,  and  the  defendants  answered,  and 
pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  namely,  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  commenced 
his  suit  within  the  time  required  by  law.  On  this  plea,  and  the  state  of  the  case, 
an  order  of  non-suit  was  entered  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees." 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  one  of  the  parties  interested  that  our  law  report 
of  the  case  of  Inwood  vs.  The  First  Baptist  Church,  was  in  error  in  stating  that 
the  Church  had  plead  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  in  bar  of  the  recovery  of  a  debt 
they  had  incurred.  It  is  true  that  the  plaintiff  was  non-suited  principally  on  the 
ground,  that  the  action  should  have  been  brought  against  the  Trustees,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  had  released  the  Baptist  Society  from  all  legal  obligation  to  pay,  trusting 
to  their  ability  and  disposition  to  do  so.  These  circumstances  were  fully  recited 
in  our  report.  And  in  saying  a  non-suit  was  granted  on  the  state  of  the  case, 
he  Statute  of  Limitations  was  added  as  another  plea  of  the  defendants  for  a  non- 
suit. This  plea  was  certainly  made,  whether  the  non-suit  was  granted  principally 
on  it,  or  not." 

"  And  if  there  shall  be  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  part  of  the  report 
we  can  only  refer  to  the  papers  on  file,  where  the  plea  can  be  found  in  two  counts 
of  the  answer,  twice  recited  in  so  many  words ;  so  we  are  estopped  by  the  record 
from  making  the  correction  required,  else  we  should  be  quite  willing  and  ready  to 
amend  any  error  of  our  own." 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Church. 


The  Church  was  organized  on  Sabbath,  July  23d,  1854,  by 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Scott,  D.D.,  the  first  Pastor,  with  sixty-three 
members. 

The  first  Church  building,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Bush 
Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  was  erected  in  the 
latter  part  of  1854,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1855,  and  the  last 
service  in  it  was  held  Sunday  morning,  April  4th,  1869. 

The  Church  which  we  now  occupy  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Geary  and  Powell  Streets,  fronting  eastward  on 
Union  Square.  It  was  commenced  early  in  1868,  is  built  of 
brick,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  was  dedicated  on 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1869. 

Dr.  Scott  continued  to  serve  the  congregation  until  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted  September  30th,  1861.  Until  the  arrival 
of  his  successor  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Wells. 

At  a  congregational  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1861,  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  Pastorate.  Dr.  Wadsworth  accepted 
the  call,  and  arrived  here  in  May  following,  and  preached  his 
first  sermon  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  June,  1862,  and  was  in- 
stalled Pastor  November  5th  of  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Wadsworth's  Pastorate  continued  for  seven  years.  On 
the  last  of  May,  1869,  he  left  with  his  family  for  a  visit 
to  the  Eastern  States,  having  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  six  months,  with  a  continuance  of  his  salary,  the  congrega- 
tion supplying  the  pulpit  during  his  absence. 

But  in  the  month  of  October  following,  Dr.  Wadsworth  sent 
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from  Philadelphia  an  unconditional  resignation  of  the  Pastorate, 
which  was  accepted  at  a  congregational  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1869. 

The  late  Sylvester  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  supplied  the  pulpit  with 
much  acceptance,  after  Dr.  Wadsworth's  departure,  until  the 
arrival  of  his  successor. 

At  a  congregational  meeting  held  November  16th,  1869,  Rev. 
John  Hemphill,  of  Magerafelt,  Ireland,  was  elected  Pastor,  and 
arrived  in  this  city  March  .30th,  1870,  and  commenced  his  Pas- 
toral labors  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  April. 

After  a  ministry  of  two  years,  Mr.  Hemphill  was  installed  on 
Sunday,  March  .'list,  1872. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1882,  Mr.  Hemphill  offered  his  resig- 
nation of  the  Pastorate  to  the  session,  and  his  reasons  there- 
for seemed  so  weighty  that  the  Session  decided  unanimously  to 
recommend  to  the  congregation  to  join  him  in  asking  the  Pres- 
bytery to  dissolve  the  Pastoral  relation. 

At  a  congregational  meeting  held  October  23d,  1882,  the 
resignation  was  accepted,  to  enable  him,  with  consent  of  Pres- 
bytery, to  accept  a  call  from  the  West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  thus  severing  a  Pastorate  which  had 
continued  nearly  thirteen  years,  he  preaching  his  farewell  ser- 
mon Sunday  morning,  December  10th,  1882. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1882,  a  congregational  meeting 
was  called,  by  Session,  to  ascertain  if  the  people  were  prepared 
to  elect  a  Pastor,  which,  being  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  P  Sprecher,  D.D.,  of  Oakland,  being  the  only 
nomination  presented,  was  at  that  time  duly  elected  Pastor,  and 
commenced  his  ministry  with  us  on  Sunday,  December  17th 
following;  and  the  Presbytery  having  placed  the  call  in  his 
hands,  he  was  duly  installed  Pastor,  December  24th,  1882. 

This  history  would  lie  incomplete  without  a  statement  of  the 
facts  that  Mr.  Hemphill's  Pastorate  was  several  years  longer 
than  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  that  it  was  eminently 
successful  in  every  respect — in  a  large  increase  of  both  the 


Stated  Services. 


I.  Divine  Service  every  Lord's  Day  at  11  A.  M.,  and  7:30 
p.  M.  in  the  Winter,  and  7:45  p.  M.  in  the  Summer. 

II.  There  is  service  in  the  lecture  room  every  Wednesday 
evening,  for  praise  and  prayer;  and  a  lecture  by  the  Pastor  on 
the  Sunday  School  lesson. 

III.  On  the  Wednesday  evening  of  each  month,  after  the 
first  Sabbath,  the  concert  of  prayer  for  foreign  missions  is  held 
in  connection  with  the  other  services,  and  a  collection  taken  up. 

IV.  On  Friday  evening,  the  Young  People's  Society  hold 
their  praise  and  prayer  service,  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  clos- 
ing with  social  intercourse. 

V.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  observed  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  every  alternate  month,  commencing  with 
January.  During  the  preceding  week  there  are  three  stated 
preparatory  services:  a  preparatory  lecture  by  the  Pastor  on 
Wednesday  evening;  a  conference  and  covenant  meeting  on 
Friday  evening;  and  a  prayer  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock. 

VI.  The  Sabbath  School  and  Bible  Class  meet  every  Sab- 
bath at  the  close  of  the  morning  service. 

VII.  Baptism  of  children  is  observed  at  the  begining  of  the 
morning  service  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  each  communion. 


Order  of  Exercises  for  the  Sabbath. 


1.  — Voluntary  Oil  the  organ. 

2.  — Voluntary  chant  or  hymn,  by  the  choir. 

3.  — Invocation  (all  standing). 

4.  — Reading  a  psalm  from  the  Bible. 

5.  — Hymn  (congregation  seated). 

6.  — Reading  a  selection  of  scripture. 

7.  — Pra)  er  (congregation  seated). 

8.  — Voluntary  chant  or  hymn. 

9.  — Collection,  after  giving  out  the  hymn. 

10.  — Hymn  (congregation  standing). 

11.  — Sermon. 
12— Prayer. 

13.  — Hymn  (congregation  standing). 

1 4.  — Benediction. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  posture 
of  the  congregation  during  worship,  and  all  are  urged  to  observe 
this  order,  especially,  if  possible,  to  be  present,  and  rise  at  the 
invocation,  as  an  act  of  worship. 


Miscellaneous. 


The  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Form 
of  Government  and  Directory  for  Worship,  and  the  West- 
minister Catechisms. 

We  have  two  sacraments — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  pastor's  study  is  in  the  rear  of  the  Church,  entrance  on 
Geary  Street.    Residence,  1005  Leavenworth  Street. 

The  Pastor  can  he  found  at  his  house  between  the  hours  of 
1  and  2  p.  M.,  and  on  Tuesday  evenings. 

Applications  for  pews  and  sittings  can  be  made  to  the  Treas- 
urer, W.  Blackwood,  Esq.,  or  to  the  Sexton  and  Collector,  Mr. 
John  Brown. 


Contributions  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church. 


Foreign  Missions  

Church  Erection  

Freedmen  

Education  and  Publication  

Sustentation  and  Disabled  Ministers 
Home  Missions  


.  February. 
.  .  .  .April. 

 June. 

.  .  August. 
.  .  October. 
December. 
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Form  of  Receiving  Members. 


You  have  presented  yourselves,  at  the  bidding  of  Christ,  to 
confess  Him  before  men,  and  to  unite  with  His  Visible  Church, 
some  of  you  for  the  first  time  in  your  lives,  and  some  of  you  to 
renew  vows  taken  in  other  places  and  in  former  years. 

THE  COVENANT. 

In  the  presence  of  God,  His  Holy  Angels,  and  this  Assembly, 
you  do  acknowledge  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  your  God;  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  your  Saviour;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  your  Sanctifier  and  Comforter. 

You  do  unreseverdly  consecrate  yourself  to  God,  promising  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  all  His  commandments  and  ordinances, 
in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  family,  in  the  closet,  and  in  the  world. 

You  do  covenant  with  this  Church,  that  you  will  walk  in  its 
order,  and  submit  to  its  discipline;  that  you  will  seek  its  peace 
and  welfare,  and  treat  its  members  with  the  tenderness  and 
fidelity  befitting  the  disciples  of  Christ;  and  that  you  will  en- 
deaver  to  discharge  all  those  duties  by  which  God  may  be 
glorified,  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  promoted  among  men. 

Do  you  thus  severally  promise  and  engage? 

(And  in  testimony  of  your  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  this 
your  Covenant  with  his  Church,  do  any  of  you  now  desire  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism?) 

EXHORTATION 

Now,  therefore,  beloved  in  the  Lord, remember  that  you  have 
entered  into  relations  which  you  never  can  renounce.  The  eyes 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Angels  are  upon  you.  These  vows  will 
go  with  you  wherever  you  go,  they  will  follow  you  to  the  grave, 
they  will  meet  you  at  the  bar  of  God. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Church  are  upon  you.  Let  your  conversation 
he  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  you  will  he  a  credit 
and  comfort  to  His  Church;  but  if  you  act  otherwise,  you  will 
be  to  us  a  grief  of  heart  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
truth.  "Before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
"judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  and  His  King- 
"doin,"  we  charge  you  not  to  disappoint  us. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
"before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
"your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 

Be  faithful  unto  death,  "and  when  the  Chief  Shepherd 
"shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
"away." 

"Now,  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
"Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
"the  blood.of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
"good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well- 
"pleasing  in  His  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ, to  whom  be  glory 
"forever  and  ever.  Amen." 


Covenant  in  the  Baptism  of  Children. 

You  who  now  present  your  children  to  receive  upon  them 
the  seal  of  God's  covenant,  confess  yourselves  believers  in  God, 
and  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  verity  and  continuance 
of  His  promise  to  His  children,  to  be  a  Father  to  them  and 
to  their  seed  after  them.  You  covenant,  on  your  part,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  of  these  witnesses,  to  tram  these  children, 
whom  He  hath  given  you,  in  the  nuture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord;  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  all  Divine  Truth, 
as  you  may  have  opportunity,  but  especially  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation through  Jesus  Christ;  to  walk  before  them  daily  as  God 
may  give  you  grace,  in  the  cheerful  and  holy  beauty  of  the 
Christian  life;  to  seek  as  your  chief  end  concerning  them,  their 
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renewal  of  heart,  and  their  .salvation  in  the  Redeemer;  and  to 
labor  in  all  ways  with  devout  and  prayerful  endeavor  to  pre- 
pare them  to  accomplish  God's  will  on  earth,  and  to  enter  his 
rest  and  glory  in  Heaven. 

Do  you  thus  promise  so  to  do  by  the  help  of  God  ? 

N.  B. — Parents  who  intend  to  offer  their  children  in  baptism  should  previous- 
ly notify  the  Pastor,  and  on  the  day  of  baptism  bring  them  to  the  study  of  the 
church  promptly  by  11  o'clock,  with  the  full  name  of  the  child,  and  date  of 
birth,  and  the  full  name  of  the  parents. 


Questions  for  Church  Members. 

1.  Do  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  does  my  love  to 
Him  grow? 

2.  Does  my  religion  regulate  my  daily  life,  going  abroad 
with  me  into  the  world  of  business  and  of  sin,  and  deciding  my 
conduct  there ;  or  is  it  a  thing  that  I  put  on  and  off  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  as  I  do  my  Sabbath  clothes  ? 

3.  Do  I  let  my  light  shine? 

4.  Having  found  the  Saviour  myself,  do  I  strive  to  bring 
others,  and  especially  my  kinsmen  to  Him? 

5.  Is  there  any  one  anywhere,  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who 
has  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
by  my  precept  or  example  ( 

6.  Do  I  love  the  Church  of  which  I  am  a  member? 

7.  Am  I  always  in  my  place  at  the  Sabbath  services,  and 
the  weekly  prayer  meetings,  or  do  I  wander  around  in  search 
of  "some  new  thing,"  to  the  discouragement  of  the  Pastor,  and 
the  detriment  of  the  Church  >. 

8.  Do  I  love  my  fellow  members,  and  are  they  ever  treated 
by  me  as  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  household  of  faith  ? 

9.  Do  I  love  my  own  denomination  above  all  others? 

10.  Do  I  love  the  universal  brotherhood — all  my  fellow 
christians  ? 
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11.  However  much  I  prize  my  own  denomination,  is  my 
spirit  catholic  enough  to  rejoice  when  I  hear  that  God's  work 
is  done  in  other  communions? 

12.  Have  I  a  missionary  spirit? 

13.  Have  the  missionary  efforts  of  my  Church  my  sympa- 
thies, my  prayers,  and  my  help  ? 

14.  Do  I  give  cheerfully,  generously,  and  systematically  for 
the  support  of  religion  at  home,  and  for  its  spread  abroad  ? 

15.  Do  I  love  prayer  in  secret,  and  in  the  family;  or  is  com- 
munion with  God  a  weariness? 

16.  Do  I  read  the  word  of  God  daily,  carefully,  prayerfully  ' 

17.  Do  I  seek  the  house  of  God  early,  or  do  I  always  come 
late,  without  regard  to  the  decency  and  order  of  divine  service  ? 

18.  Finally,  having  no  confidence  in  the  works  of  the  flesh, 
do  I  rest  my  hopes  of  salvation  wholly  and  solely  on  the  finish- 
ed work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 


Requests. 


When  members  of  the  Church  or  congregation  change  their 
place  of  residence  (which  they  often  do),  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience  if  they  would  inform  the  Pastor  or  any  member 
of  the  Session  of  such  change.  If  they  remove  from  the  city 
temporarily  or  permanently,  give  notice  to  the  Pastor  or  Elders- 
And  when  permanently  settled  in  another  place,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  members  to  ask  for  letters  of  dismission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  with  some  other  Church,  if  such  a  one  exists  at 
their  new  dwelling  place,  with  which  they  can,  with  propriety- 
unite.  When  they  can  not  thus  change  their  Church  relations, 
they  should,  at  least  once  a  year,  report  themselves  to  the  Ses- 
sion. 

PASTORAL  VISITS. 

When  members  of  the  Church  and  congregation  are  sick,  or 
afflicted,  or  bereaved,  and  need  the  Pastor's  sympathies  and 
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prayers,  they  or  their  friends  should  communicate  with  him. 
He  may  hear  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication, 
but  it  should  not  he  presumed  that  he  will.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened that  members  have  been  sick  for  weeks,  and  the  Pastor 
has  heard  nothing  of  it. 

CONSULTATION  WITH  THE  PASTOR. 

The  members  of  the  Church  and  congregation  who  are  in  any 
trouble  of  body,  mind,  or  estate,  who  are  perplexed  with  regard 
to  any  doctrine,  duty  or  experience,  should  feel  that  in  the  Pas- 
tor they  have  a  friend  with  whom  they  may  at  all  times  freely 
confer;  and  that  their  confided  sorrows  will  be  guarded  as  a 
sacred  thing. 

DEATHS. 

When  any  one  hears  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Church' 
he  should  report  the  same  to  the  Pastor  or  any  member  of  the 

Session. 

FUNERALS. 

The  Pastor  should  be  consulted  before  the  hour  of  a  funeral 
is  appointed.  When  the  hour  is  chosen  without  regard  to  the 
Pastor's  convenience,  it  may  be  impossible  or  very  difficult  for 
him  to  attend.  He  should  not  be  expected  to  officiate  at  funer- 
als on  the  Sabbath  day.  To  go  to  the  grave,  and  perform  the 
other  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  task  for  which  he  is  physical- 
ly and  mentally  incompetent. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS, 


ERRATA,  etc. 


The  following  names  were  aecidently  omitted.  If  any  others  have  been 
omitted,  or  any  other  mistakes  are  made,  please  give  the  information,  in  writ- 
ing, that  the  corrections  may  he  made  in  a  futnre  Manual. 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Van  Winkle,  317 

Fulton  street. 
Boyce,  Miss  Maggie,  526  Bryant  street. 

CORRECTIONS  OF  NAMES. 

Baldwin,  Alex.,  should  be  Alex.  R.  in  the  list  of  members,  as  it  is  in  the  list 
of  Elders. 

McRee,  Redick,  in  the  list  of  Elders  should  be  McKee,  as  it  is  in  the  list  of 
members. 

Barstow,  Miss  Kmily  E.,  should  be  Mrs. 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  Anna  C. ,  should  be  Mrs.  Cora  C. 
Moulton,  Miss  Addiu  M.,  is  now  Mrs.  John  A.  Davis. 

CORRECTIONS  OF  RESIDENCES. 

Beck,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  David  L.  Beck  Jr.,  to  Reuton  House,  Sutter  street. 

Baldwin,  Mr.  Alex.  R.,  to  Pine  street. 

Hiller,  Dr.  F.  Jr.,  to  420  Geary  street. 

Dillur,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  and  family,  to  323  Taylor  street. 

Vaux.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Matilda,  to  Ladies'  Home,  Francisco  street. 

Chesebrough,  Mrs  Edith,  to  south  side  Sutter,  between  Scott  and  Devisdero. 

EXPLANATION. 

McCurrie,  Mrs.  Isabella,  formerly  Miss  Britton,  was  not  changed  from  the  let- 
ter B  on  account  of  keeping  her  name  and  her  mother's  together. 

Blair,  (Campbell)  Mrs.  Agues,  is  erroneously  printed  as  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Blair. 


DEATHS  SINCE  THE  MANUAL  WAS  PRINTED. 

Col.  Cyrus  Carmany. 
Mr.  David  L.  Beck. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chipman. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Woodward. 


ADDITIONS  SINCK  THE  MANUAL-  WAS  PRINTED. 

Aldrich,  Henry  Albert,  232  Sutter  street. 

Best,  Mrs.  Bertha,  417  Geary  street. 

Breckenridge,  Joseph  Cabell,  Presidio. 

Breckenridge,  Miss  Mary,  " 

Hloss,  Miss  Catharine,  912  Sutter  street. 

Dodredge,  H.,  1040A  Howard  street. 

Dodredge,  Mrs.  H.,'1040],  Howard  street. 

Eastwood,  Miss  Mabel,  92!)  Valencia  street. 

Ewiqg,  Miss  Nellie  E.,  29  Silver  street. 

I'lavel,  Miss  Katy,  "The  Beresford,"  600  Bush  street. 

Harrison,  Miss  Virginia,  733  Bush  street. 

Hackett,  Mrs.  Marie  Antoinette.  23  Hawthorne  street. 

Kellcher,  Miss  Mary,  2003  O  Farrell  street. 

Kelleher,  Miss  Nellie  E.,  2003  O'Farrell  street. 

Murphy,  Miss  Lizzie,  63  Minna  street. 

Munn,  Robert  F.,  125  Fifteenth  street. 

Rosekrans,  Miss  Maggie,  918  Valencia  street. 

Rosekrans,  Herbert,         "         "  " 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Mary,  1414  Geary  street. 

Stewart,  George  H.  and  wife,  corner  Bush  and  Mason  streets. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Virginia  N.,         "        "  "  " 

Speer,  Robert,  929  Howard  street. 

Schurr,  Miss  Lizzie,  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Whittlesey,  Miss  Marion,  317  Folsom  street. 

Young,  Harry,  159  Shipley  street. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


EXPLANATORY. 

I. — *  Denotes  deceased  members;  ")>"  for  business;  "r"  for  reside-ice. 
II.—  (  )  A  lady's  name  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  name  before  marriage. 

III.  — Families  are  grouped  together  without  reference  to  the  time  of  admission. 

IV.  — Married  ladies  are  no  longer  under  the  initial  of  their  name  before 

marriage. 

Notice. — A  large  number  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  this  manual  are  not 
attending  the  services  of  the  Church  regularly,  or  aiding  in  any  way  to  sustain 
it,  as  they  solemnly  covenanted  to  do  when  they  were  admitted. 

The  Session  has  not  taken  any  action  in  their  case,  hoping  they  will  resume 
the  observance  of  their  covenant  obligations  without  delay. 

Ames,  Mrs.  Theresa,  wife  of  George  N.,  1030  Pine  street. 
*Auld,  Edward  H. 
*Auld,  Mrs.  Laura  W, 

Applegate,  Josiah  H.,  Jr.,  2226  Jackson  street. 

Applegate,  Mrs.  Nellie  Ri  (Stowell),  wife,  2226  Jackson  street. 

•Albrecht,  Richard. 

'Allen,  Edward  O.  H.,  M.  D. 

'Atkinson,  Mrs.  Catharine. 

Atkinson,  Miss  Lizzie  Eddy,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Olive  S.   Eddy,  1513 

Washington  street. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Lois  S.,  widow,  15  Guerrero  street. 
Alexander,  James,  434  Sixth  street. 
Alverson,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  (Blake),  813  Hyde  street. 
Alexander,  David  G.,  2209  Pine  street. 
Allen,  Samuel,  N.  W.  cor.  Francisco  and  Fillmore  streets. 
Angell,  John  C,  800  Stockton  street. 
*Argyras,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Andrews,  Miss  Mary,  221  First  street. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  Daisy  (Mathews). 
Aird,  Darling,  562  Bryant  street. 
Aird,  Mrs.  Catharine,  wife,  562  Bryant  street. 
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Ardrey,  James  A.,  10674  Howard  street. 
Ardrey,  Mrs.  Annie,  wife,  10674  Howard  street. 
Alcorn,  John,  200  Powell  street. 
Anderson,  Miss  Louise  0. 
Adams,  William,  514  Hyde  street. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Nettie,  wife,  514  Hyde. 
Andrews,  James,  1509  Powell  street. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife,  1509  Powell  street. 
Andrews,  James  K.,  530  Market  street. 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  Mary  Jennie,  131  Post  street. 
Anderson,  Pere. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Hilda,  wife. 

Armstrong,  Wni.  John,  Byron  Station,  Contra  Cowta  County. 

*Bigelow,  Martin. 
*Bigelow,  Mrs.  Phebe,  wife. 
'Bonsall,  Mrs.  .Susan  G.  (Stevens). 
Boyce,  Thomas,  52o  Bryant. 
*Boyce,  Mrs.  Jane  Grey,  wife. 

Burrowes,  Mrs.  Matilda,  wife  of  George  Burrowes,  D.D.,  19  Haight  street. 
'Bancroft,  Mrs.  Kmily  B. 
'Brookie,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
'Bergner,  Otto. 

*Brayton,  Mrs.  Emma  S.  (Beggs). 

Booth,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  X.,  wife  of  H.  J.  Booth,  501  Harrison  street. 
Blackwood,  William,  cor.  Bryant  street  and  Oak  Grove  avenue. 
Blackwood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife,        do  do 
Blackwood,  Miss  Isabella,  sister,         do  do 
*Brown,  Mrs.  Margaret  S. 
"Ballard,  Charles. 
'Brown,  Henry. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife,  1220  Pacific  street. 
*Belden,  Miss  Sarah. 

Barr,  Mrs.  Fanny,  wife  of  John  I).,  1207  Bush  street. 

Bridge,  Mrs.  Agnes,  wife  of  Mathew.  1717  Larkin  street. 

Bridge,  Henry  S.,  son,  1717  Larkin  street. 

Bole,  John,  rear  91 1  Battery  street. 

Bole,  Mrs.  Isabella,  wife,  rear  911  Battery  street. 

Boyd,  David  \V.,  807  Mission  street. 

Biggs,  Mrs.  Nancy  F.  (mother  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Kent),  711  Leavenworth  street 
Bethel,  Thomas  \V.,  605  Fell  street. 
Bethel,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  605  Fell  street. 
'Bishop,  Biddle. 
'Bonner,  Mrs.  Maria. 
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Brooks,  Mrs.  Isabella,  wife  of  Captain  N.  C.  Brooks,  Suisun. 

Bardwell,  Charles  W.,  1315  Scott  street. 

*Britton,  Mrs.  Jane,  and  daughter. 

"Britton,  Mrs.  Isabella  (Mrs.  McCurrie). 

Beanston,  Mrs.  Jeanette,  1316  Webster  street. 

Barclay,  Roderick  S.,  Oakland. 

Barclay,  Marjory,  wife,  Oakland. 

Breyfogle,  Mrs.  Hannah  P.,  Ladies'  Home. 

Beamish,  Percy,  2130  Howard  street. 

Beamish,  Mrs.  Emily  8.,  wife,  2130^Howard  street. 

Brown,  John  W.,  Bowles  Place,  off  Howard  street,  above  21st. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Sadie  Jane,  (Boyce),  wife,        do  do 

Beck,  David  L.,  18  Stanley  place. 

Beck,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife,  18  Stanley  place. 

Beck,  David  L.,  Jr.,  son,  do 

Baldwin,  Alexander. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.,  wife. 

*Bigelow,  Jonathan  E. 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Clara  Jane,  wife,  2408  Folsom  street. 
Bowen,  Edgar  J.,  805  Golden  Gate  avenue. 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann,  wife,  do 
Bowen,  Miss  Mary  E.,  do 
Bid  well,  John  E.,  514  Guerrero  street. 

Bidwell,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  (Nichols),  wife,  514  Guerrero  street. 

Band,  John,  SOG  Montgomery  street. 

Bremner,  George,  524  Sutter  street. 

Bremner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.,  wife,  524  Sutter  street. 

"Brand,  Jeremiah  W. 

Brand,  Mrs.  Sophia  Ann,  widow,  120  Taylor  street. 
Brand,  Miss  Kate  Mary  Ann,  daughter,  120  Taylor  street. 
Brand,  Miss  Ada  Edith,  do  do 

Brand,  Miss  Lilias  M.,  do  do 

Blanc,  Mrs.  Susan,  837  California  street. 
Brown,  David  B.,  139  Chestnut  street. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  139  Chestnut  street. 
Brown,  John,  sexton,  216  Powell  street. 
*Brown,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife. 

Brown,  Miss  M.  Louise,  daughter,  1532  Polk  street. 

Bucklin,  Mrs.  Annie  G.,  wife  of  Edward  P.,  534  Bush  street. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Harriet  D. 

Barker,  Miss  Jennie,  7  Pratt  place. 

Barker,  Miss  Lillie,  do 

Blakie,  Miss  Idalene,  danghter  of  Mrs.  Susannah,  7  Pratt  place. 
Blakie,  Miss  Susie,  do  do 

Bowley,  Mrs.  Kate,  wife  of  Samuel  C,  423  Bryant  street. 
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Blair,  Mrs.  Agnes  (Campbell),  wife  of  Samuel,  131.5  Van  Ness  avenue. 

Brommer,  Mrs.  Jane  (Croske\ )  wife  of  Henry,  913  Buchanan  street. 

Burke,  Mrs.  Mary  Evelyn  (Dolloff),  2113  Jones  street. 

Bremner,  George  St.  John,  521  O'Farrell  street. 

Berrill,  Wm.  W.  T.,  142  Seventh  street. 

Berrill,  Joseph  B. ,  do 

Bosworth,  William,  2299  Sacramento  street. 

Bosworth,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  wife,  2299  Sacramento  street. 

Bosworth,  Miss  Mary,  daughter,  do 

Bosworth,  William,  Jr.,  son,  do 

Batchekler,  George  A.,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bliven,  Mrs.  Kate,  widow,  2132  Mission  street. 

Bliven,  Miss  Kanuie,  daughter,  do 

Brew,  Nathaniel  0.,  748  Harrison  street. 

Baird,  Robert  H.,  :!15  Eddy  street. 

Bird,  Robert  S.,  910  Powell  street. 

Board,  Wm.  K.,  with  Moore,  Ferguson  4  Co.,  r.  Nucleus. 
Ball,  Francis  M.,  Park  Hotel,  26  Turk  street. 
Byers,  Miss  Sarah. 

Barstow,  Miss  Emily  E.,  wife  of  Oeorge,  927  Pine  street. 
Bee,  Theodore  C,  Jr.,  213  Scott  street. 
Bee,  Mrs  Mary,  wife,  213  Scott. 

Boyes,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  James,  r.  C27  Union  street. 
Blake,  William  E. ,  son  of  Mrs.  Alverson,  813  Hyde  street. 
Bousfield,  Win.  C,  business  312  California  street,  r.  604  Sutter  street. 
Brown,  (Jeorge,  Principal  Hayes  Valley  Orammar  School,  r.  2703  Mission 
street. 

Braid,  David  C,  315  Hayes  street. 

Braid,  Mrs.  Alice  G.,  wife,  315  Hayes  street. 

Bernard,  Miss  Ida  L. ,  daughter  of  Francis,  1515  Hyde  street. 

Bernard,  Miss  Frankie  C,         do  do 

Blow,  Mrs.  Georgie  (Richards),  wife  of  A.  W.,        Webster  street. 

Bryon,  Benjamin,  clerk.  Central  P.  R.  R.,  r.  Fair  Oak  st.,  bet.  25th  and  20th. 

Badlam,  Mrs.  Louisa  P.,  wife  of  Ezra  B.,  10  Jones  street. 

Burling,  James  W. ,  1222  Pine  street. 

Burling,  Mrs.  Sidney  H.,  wife,  1222  Pine  street. 

Balch,  Mrs.  Nellie  D.,  wife  of  Daniel  W.,  338  Oak  street. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Agnes  K.,  wife  of  James,  947  Mission  street. 

Brown,  Andrew  A.,  Alameda. 

Brown,  Miss  Isabel  R.,  Alameda. 

Brown,  Miss  Theresa  M.,  2210  Steiner  street. 

Baxter,  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  (Cook),  1722  Bush  street. 

Bostick,  Mrs.  Isoline  C.  (Abies),  wife  of  Hardie  Bostick,  Colton,  Cal. 
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Clark,  Alfred,  1421  Howard  street. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  1421  Howard  street. 

Cameron,  Angus,  2210  Steiner  street. 

"Cameron,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife. 

Cameron,  Miss  Ida  Belle,  2210  (Steiner  street. 

Cameron,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  2210  Steiner  street. 

*Crowl,  John. 

*Crowl,  Mrs.  E.  Dawson,  wife. 
"Cameron,  John. 

Carrington,  Mrs.  Jane.  836  Sutter  street. 

"Connell,  David. 

"Church,  Mrs.  Letitia  Howard. 

Chipman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  438  .Second  street. 

Chipman,  Miss  Hattie  A.,  438  Second  street. 

Cameron,  Miss  Elizabeth  (Clarke  Institute),  r.  412  Taylor  street. 

Crim,  Mrs.  Maria,  wife  of  Samuel,  2320  Howard  street. 

Clark,  William  S.,  San  Jose. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Alice  A.,  wife,  San  Jose. 

Clark,  Miss  Isabel  Duncan,  daughter,  San  Jose. 

Clark,  Miss  Alice  Ann,  daughter,  San  Jose. 

"Cummings,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  (Bell). 

Clough,  Charles  L.,  2l0"i  Webster  street. 

Clark,  Joseph  M.,  39!)  Hayes  street. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Julia  L. ,  wife,  39!)  Hayes  street. 

Clark,  James  N.,  399  Hayes  street. 

Callaghan,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  120  Oak  street. 

Carmany,  Cyrus,  923  Jackson  street. 

"Carmany,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife,  923  Jackson  street. 

Carmany,  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter,  923  Jackson  street. 

Cook,  James,  1011  Treat  Avenue. 

Crichton,  James,  733  Geary  street. 

Crichton,  Mrs.  Helen,  wife,  733  Geary  street. 

Cook,  Charles,  Sergeant  of  Police,  437  Fell  street. 

"Cline,  Mrs.  Celina  E. 

"Campbell,  Mrs.  Margaret. 

Carew,  Thomas,  330  Fell  street. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow,  Oakland. 

Culbertson,  Miss  Mag.ie,  Chinese  Home,  933  Sacramento  street. 

Cowan,  Miss  Carrie  L.,  431  Bartlett  street. 

Cusheon,  Mrs.  Margaret,  S24  Bush  street. 

Cusheon,  Miss  Alice  L.,  daughter,  824  Bush  street. 

Cook,  Konald,  300  Brannan  street. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife,  300  Brannan  street. 

"Coleman,  Miss  Ellen  Pardee. 

Centre,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  (Grannis),  daughter  of  Col.  Grannie,  in  Japan 
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Carmichael,  Archibald,  Oregon. 

Clough,  Samuel  F.,  2516  California  street. 

Clough,  James  A.,  clerk  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Monterey. 

Croskey,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  (Weir)  wife  of  Rotart,  1620  Mission  street. 

Cousins,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  C,  738  Ellis  street. 

Cousins,  Miss  Ada,  daughter  of  James  C,  738  Ellis  street. 

Creber,  Miss  Agnes,  Vandewater  street. 

Creber,  Miss  Aunie,        do  do 

Chesebrough,  Mrs.  Edith,  wife  of  Andronicus,  San  Rafael. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.,  wife  of  John  Jay  Cook,  1722  Bush  street. 

Cushing,  Mrs.  F.  W, 

Currier,  Miss  Louise  W.,  daughter  of  C.  B.  Currier,  M.  D.,  427  Geary  street. 
Cook,  Miss  Lizzie. 

Cook,  John,  with  Moore,  Ferguson  &  Co.,  r.  503  Post  street. 
'Ciphers,  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza. 

Clayton,  Charles,  Westminster,  614  Sutter  street. 

Clayton,  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife,  Westminster,  614  Sutter  street. 

Chessman,  Mrs.  Leslia  May  Angeline,  713  Shotwell  street. 

Collins,  Miss  Augusta  S.,  1233  Market  street. 

Cutter,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife  of  Edward  B.,  1810  Fillmore  street. 

Creighton,  William,  Byron  station,  Contra  Costa  Co. 

Creighton,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jane  (Connor)  wife,  Byron  station,  Contra  Costa  Co. 

Chatham,  Miss  Sarah,  teacher,  Seattle. 

Champlain,  Miss  Emma,  Virginia  City. 

Coleman,  Ezra. 

Cox,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Kyle). 

*l)ow,  William  II. 

*Drummond,  Jonathan. 

*Dietz,  Mrs.  Catharine. 

Duperu,  Numa,  28  Stanly  Place. 

*Duperu,  Sarah  L.  (MeKee),  wife. 

Duperu,  Eliza  R. ,  daughter,  2S  Stanley  Place. 

Dunn,  John,  1110  Taylor  street. 

Dunn,  Mrs.  Martha,  wife,  1 1 1 0  Taylor  street. 

Dunn,  Francis,  son,  1 1 10  Taylor  street. 

Dunn,  Miss  Sarah  Jane,  daughter,  1110  Taylor  street. 

Dunn,  Miss  Lizzie,  daughter,  1110  Taylor  street. 

Dunn,  Miss  Mary,  daughter,  1 1 10  Taylor  street. 

Dunn,  Miss  Rebecca,  daughter,  1 1 10  Taylor  street. 

Dick,  Robert,  726  Minna  street. 

Dick,  Mrs.  Cathraine,  wife,  726  Minna  street. 

Dick,  Miss  Kate,  daughter,  726  Minna  street. 

Dick,  Miss  Lizzie,  daughter,  726  Minna  street. 
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Duncan,  Thomas,  474  Jessie  street. 
*Day,  Mrs.  Sarah. 

Dickey,  Mrs.  Amelia  C,  5th  Ave,  near  G.  G.  Park,  P.  ().  aildress  -21  "J  Sutter. 

Durbrow,  Alfred  K.,  1615  Washington  street. 

Durbrow,  Mrs.  Clara  P.,  wife,  1615  Washington  street 

Duncan,  Mrs.  Fanny,  widow,  508  Folsom  street. 

Duncan,  Miss  Mary,  daughter,  508  Folsom  street. 

Duncan,  Emile,  son,  508  Folsom  street. 

Dows,  Elmira,  wife  of  James,  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 

Dougherty,  Alexander,  Turk-street  Hotel. 

*  Duncan,  Mrs.  Nancy  (Kennedy). 

Dettmar,  Miss  Mary. 

Day,  Thomas,  030  Harrison  street. 

Day,  Mrs.  Ann,  wife,  (130  Harrison  street. 

Dean,  Mrs.  Isabella,  wife  of  Peter,  1040  Valencia  street. 

*Dempsie,  John. 

Douglass,  Miss  Sarah  E.,  1003  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Douglass,  Miss  Mary,        do       do  do 
Douglass,  Miss  Elizabeth,  do       do  do 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  Jennie  McLean,  wife  of  Dr.  Louis  L,  2410  Sterner  street. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  Harriet  H.,  528  Hayes,  near  Laguna  street. 
Dixon,  Miss  Helen  0.,  daughter,  528  Hayes,  near  Laguna  street. 
*Dallas,  Mrs,  Mary  S. 

Dallas,  William  S.,  N.  W.  corner  Greenwich  and  Laguna. 
Dudgeon,  Eneas  M.,  TOG  Minna  street. 
Dakin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann,  1037  Howard  street. 
Dorwood,  Mrs.  Jacobine  (McLagan),  027  Third  street. 
Duncan,  William  D. 

Dodge,  Miss  Lizzie  A.,  daughter,  Wm.  W.,  913  Bush  street. 

Dennany,  John  B.,  at  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  r.  417  Powell  street. 

Duncan,  Lawrence,  Arizona. 

Diller,  Geo.  W.,  Los  Angeles. 

Diller,  Mrs.  Theresa,  wrife,  Los  Angeles. 

Diller,  Christian  R.,  son,  613  Post  street. 

Downie,  Miss  Isabel,  1393  O'Farrell,  near  Laguna  street. 

Davidson,  Alexander,  Jr. 

Dividson,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Johnson),  420  Third  street. 
Davis,  Mrs.  E.,  5  Mason  street. 
Dent,  Miss  Carrie  M.,  1025  Post  street. 
Dent,  Miss  Matilda,       do  do 

*Eldred,  Mrs.  P. 

Eddy,  Mrs.  Olive  S.,  widow,  1513  Washington  street. 

English,  Miss  Margaret  (sister  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee).  800  Van  Ness. 

Eaglcsim,  John  Geddes,  4-6  Kearny,  r.  317  Stockton  street. 
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Engstrom,  Fritz,  2i  Adelaide  I'lace,  off  Taylor,  bet.  Geary  and  l'ost  streets. 
Engstrom,  Mrs.  Inga  Lisa,  wife,  do  do  do  do 

*Edwards,  Allen. 

Ewing,  Charles  G.,  29  Silver  street. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  Ellen,  wife,  29  Silver  street. 

Ewing,  Miss  Jennie,  daughter,  29  Silver  street. 

Empey,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife  of  Charles,  15  Kincon  Place. 

Empey,  Miss  Anne  M.,  daughter.  15  Rincon  Place. 

*  Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Jane. 

Eyre,  Henry  A.,  449  Guerrero  street. 

Evans,  Miss  Carrie  B.,  "25  Minna  street. 

Emrich,  Miss  Mollie  M.,  Sandwich  Islands. 


*Frisbee,  William. 

Frisbee,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann,  wife,  1133  Myrtle  street,  Oakland. 

Fulton,  John  J.,  132  Townsend  street. 

Fulton,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane,  wife,  132  Townsend  street. 

Fulton,  Miss  Evelyn  I.,.,  daughter,  132  Townsend  street. 

'Fuller,  Mrs.  Maria  Ellen  (Gedge). 

*Fox,  Abraham. 

Frink,  Mrs.  Minerva  R.,  wife  of  Geo.  YV.,  224  Seventh  street. 
Frink,  Miss  Abby  G.,  daughter,    do       do        do  do 
*French,  Mrs.  Eliza  Taylor. 
*Flenniken,  Hon.  Robert  P. 

French,  Miss  May  Louise,  daughter  of  Wheeler  N.,  2814  Pine  street. 
Farish,  John  B.,  in  Colorado. 

Farish,  Mrs.  Etta  L.  (Paddock),  wife,  in  Colorado. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Myra  G.,  1523  Golden  (!ate  Avenue. 

Fromelius,  Carl  L.,  steamship  "Dakota." 

Frazer,  Miss  Helen  R.,  2822  California  street. 

Foster,  David,  325  Minna  street. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Marion  (Lovely),  Saratoga,  Cal. 

Faern,  Miss  Barbara,  room  54,  St.  Ann's  Building. 

Ferguson,  Eben  W.,  Truesdell  House,  1104  Market  street. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Nellie  R.,  wife,  Truesdell  House,  1104  Market  street. 

Francis,  Miss  Hattie  B.,  931  Market,  room  34. 

Fritz,  John  A.,  rear  1617  Howard  street. 

Fritz,  Darothy,  wife,  do        do  do 

Fillippe,  T.  B.  de,  professor  of  languages,  Bush  and  Kearny  streets. 
Forbes,  John. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife. 
Falkenberg,  Victor. 
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*Green,  Mrs.  Abby. 

'Gardner,  Capt.  J, 

*Grier,  Mrs.  Jane. 

"Gallagher,  Mrs.  Margaret. 

"Galpen,  Mrs.  Amanda  (Moore). 

Green,  Adam  T.,  13  Haight  street. 

Green,  Mrs.  Hattie  A.,  (Jones)  wife,  13  Haight  street. 

'Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Martha. 

"Gordon,  Alexander. 

•Goddard,  Riley  M. 

(■rant,  Mrs.  Emma  F.,  wife  of  Adam,  1112  Rush  street. 

Granville,  Joseph,  501  Stevenson  street. 

Gordon,  Charles  W.,  438  Hayes  street. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Alice  (Fulton),  wife,  438  Hayes  street. 

Greer,  Samuel,  300  Hyde  street. 

Greer,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife,  300  Hyde  street. 

Grannis,  Mrs,  Jane  E.,  wife  of  Col.  Geo.  W.,  1!)  Hawthorne  street. 

Graham,  James,  Berkeley. 

Graham,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife,  Berkeley. 

Graham,  Miss  Adelaide  E.,  daughter,  Berkeley. 

Garrett,  Mrs.  Alice,  wife  of  James,  '204  Second  street. 

Garrett,  Miss  Mary,  daughter,  204  Second  street. 

Green,  Mrs.  Ellen  (Hendry),  wife  of  George,  1818  Turk  street. 

Gilliland,  John,  1710  Clay  street. 

Gilliland,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife,  1710  Clay  street. 

Gilliland,  William  J.,  son,  1710  Clay  street. 

Gilliland,  Adam,  son,  1710  Clay  street. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife  of  John,  Bryant  street,  between  1st  and  2d  streets. 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  Letitia,  14!)  Silver  street. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Matilda,  7  Gaven  street. 

Graham,  John  S. ,  008  Sutter  street. 

Gauld,  James  G. ,  019  Pine  street. 

Gauld,  George  G. ,  do  do 

Graham,  James,  r.  Oakland,  (clerk  C.  P.  R.  R. ) 

"Graham,  Mrs.  Hattie  J.,  wife. 

Grant,  Miss  Mary  Francis. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Susie,  widow,  128  Turk  street. 

Green,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  (Kennedy),  59  Stevenson  street. 

Gunn,  Robert,  Oakland. 

Gum,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Sutherland),  wife,  Oakland. 
Gottung,  Mrs.  Isabella  E.,  543  Natoma  street. 
Gawthorne,  Johnson  F. ,  137  Chestnut  street, 
Gawthorne,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.,  wife,  137  Chestnut  street. 
Green,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife  of  Charles,  1818  Turk  street. 
Gibson,  Alexander,  b.  21  Front  street,  r.  125  Fifteenth  street. 
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Gregor,  Miss  Isabella,  102  Eddy  street. 

Gillespie,  Mrs.  Margaret,  420  Eddy  street. 

Golden,  Mrs.  Zennanna,  122  Taylor  street. 

Graham,  Mrs.  Annie,  wife  of  Irvine,  2511  Larkin  street. 

Glass,  William  Carman,  9  Hollis  street. 

Glass,  Mrs.  Amelia  F.  (Montgomery),  wife,  9  Hollis  street. 

Gray,  Gibson  W.,  34  Hawthorne  street. 

Gillen,  Louisa  Jane,  311  Bay  street. 

Gray,  Henry,  elerk,  A.  Crawford  &  Co.,  r.  410  Ellis  street. 
Gray,  James  L.,  clerk  for  Coml.  Ins.  Co.  do  do 

'Henderson,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
'Hagthrop,  Edward. 

Hagthrop,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife,  Joseph  Terrace,  off  Stockton,  bet.  Lombard 

and  Chestnut  streets. 
'Haight,  Fletcher  M. 
'Haight,  Anna  H. 
'Hopkins,  Joseph. 
'Hopkins,  Mrs.  Agnes,  wife. 
'Hall,  Mrs.  Ruth. 
'Hammell,  Mrs.  I^ouisa. 
'Harvey,  Mrs.  Margaret  Moar. 

Harloe,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Archie.  2527  Howard  street. 
Haight,  Mrs.  Diana,  119  Powell  street. 
Huttun,  Miss  Martha,  L621  Clay  street. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Balfour),  Berkeley. 
Hemphill,  Willie,  Brooklyn. 

Haight,  Mrs.  Weltha  A.,  710  Leavenworth  street. 
Haight,  Miss  Minnie  B. ,  do         do  do 
Hallett,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Geo.  H.,  I'alace  Hotel. 
Hannan,  David,  b.  1 10  Battery  street,  r.  429  Bush  street. 
Hutchins,  Geo.  H.,  Vernon  Heights,  Oakland. 

Hutching,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  (Wightman),  wife,  Vernon  Heights,  Oakland. 

'Hopkins,  Mrs.  Ruth  (Mathews). 

Henderson,  John,  1821  Stockton  street. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  1821  Stockton  street. 

'Hogan,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Matilda. 

Hause,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Matilda  (Hogan),  wife  of  Edw.  W.,  927  Harrisson  st. 

Hauna,  Samuel,  Old  People's  Home,  Francisco  street. 

Hendry,  Mrs.  Isabella,  22  Frederick  street. 

'Harbeson,  Mrs.  Isabella. 

Hadley,  Mrs.  Laura,  216  Eddy  street. 

Horsburgh,  David  W.,  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Nucleus. 

Horsburgh,  James,  do  do 
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"Harris,  Matthew. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Frances  M.  (widow),  801!  Bush  street. 
Hughes,  Miss  Emily  B. ,  daughter,    do    do  do 
Hughes,  Miss  Frances  T.,    do         do    do  do 
Hughes,  Henry  L.,  son,      do  do    do  do 

Hannigan,  Mrs.  Amey  Frances  M.  (Hughes),  wife  of  Michael  Percy,  2211 

Fillmore  street. 
Hemphill,  Mrs.  Lizzie  J.,  wife  of  Rev.  John,  Philadelphia, 
"Hesse,  Mrs.  Frances. 

Houston,  James,  b.  113  Ninth,  r.  9  Grand  Avenue. 

Houston,  Mrs.  Matilda,  wife,       do  do 

Henshelwood,  Thomas  R.,  725  Gough  street. 

Henshelwood,  Mrs.  Barbara,  wife,  72f>  Gough  street. 

Henshelwood,  Miss  Janet,  daughter,  725  Gough  street. 

Hare,  Katie  May,  (Simmons). 

Hogg,  James,  Oakland. 

Hogg,  Frances  E. ,  wife,  Oakland. 

narrower,  James,  216  Harrison  street. 

Harrower,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann,  wife,  210  Harrison  street. 

Harper,  Miss  Jeannette  (Teacher),  300  Hyde  street. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Kerr),  .Santa  Cruz. 

Hanna,  Alexander,  b.  Pacific  R.  Mills,  r.  St.  Nicholas,  First  street. 

Hiller,  Frederick,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  724  Turk  street. 

Hiller,  Mrs.  Ada  (Van  Winkle),  wife,  724  Turk  street. 

Hummel  George,  107  Fifth  street. 

Hummel,  Mrs.  Louise,  wife,  107  Fifth  street. 

Harvey,  Joseph,  120  Seventh  street. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  Catharine,  wife,  120  Seventh  street. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Jane  J.,  wife  of  John,  512  Union  street. 

Hudson,  Charles  W.  son,  512  Union  street. 

Hudson,  Alice,  daughter,  do 

Harwell,  Mrs.  Martha  E. 

Harker,  Asa,  S.  W.,  corner  Pine  and  Octavia  street. 

Harker,  Mrs.  Emma  G,  wife,  S.  W.  corner  Pine  ami  Octavia  streets. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Hastings,  Mrs.  Mary  Martha  (Hickey),  Buss  House. 

Hunter,  Mrs.  Abbie  J.  (Goldsmith),  355  First  street. 

Hay,  Mrs.  Florence  A.  (Mathews). 

Hartmeyer,  Mrs.  Charlotte  (Ogilvie),  534  Bush  street. 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Lina  M.  (Williams),  1532  Polk  street. 

Horton,  Miss  Minnie  E.,  1520  Taylor  street. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Ellen  E. ,  wife  of  David  T. ,  5  Mason  street. 

*  Hughes,  Miss  Nellie  J.,  daughter. 

Henry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  2103  Hyde  street. 

Hanke,  Frederick  A. ,  Nevada  County. 
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Hanke,  Mrs.  Mattie  A.,  wife,  Nevada  County. 

Hubbs,  Miss  Mary  K.,  !'4t>  Harrison  street. 

Hammond,  Mrs.  Martha,  wife  of  Xath'l,  20*21  Hyde  street. 

Hammond,  Miss  Martha  C. ,  daughter,        do      do  do 

Henderson,  Thos.  L.,  810  Filbert  street. 

Harpich,  Mrs.  Ottillie. 

Harkness,  Agnes,  21  Powell  street. 

Harper,  Joseph,  Mexico. 

•Hinckley,  Geo.  E.,  M.  D. 

Hinckley,  Mrs.  Mary  R. ,  wife,  Oakland. 

Hinckley,  Charles  H.,  son,  do 

Hinckley,  Miss  Mary  K.,  daughter,  Oakland. 

Hinckley,  Mrs.  Walter  C. ,  wife  of  Walter  C. ,  28  Franklin  street. 

Hazlett,  Robert,  001  Hush  street. 

Hazlett,  Mrs.  Maggie,  wife,  G04  Bush  street. 

Henderson,  Miss  Maggie  L. ,  1S21  Stockton  street. 

Hannegan,  Mrs.  Ann,  311  Bay  street. 

Helinqnist,  Charles  A.,  2004  Powell  street. 

Hobart,  Mrs.  Mavilla,  1810  Fillmore  street. 

Husband,  John,  clerk,  Balfour,  Outhrie  &  Co.,  r.  G19  Pine  street. 
Hinman,  Mrs.  Martha  Pardee  (Coleman),  wife  of  F.  Hinman,  Paymaster  Ports- 
mouth. 

Hay,  Lawrence  W.,  3  Klliot  Park. 

Irvine,  William  L. ,  704  Pine  street. 
Irvine,  Mrs.  Anne,  17£6  Pine  street. 
Ingram,  John  W.,  1722  Hyde  street. 
Irwin,  John  A.,  110  Hyde  street. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  1 10  Hyde  street. 
Itsell,  Andrew  J.,  1832  O'Farrell  street. 
Itsell,  Agnes  M.,  wife,  1832  O'Farrell  street. 
Irvine,  Mrs.  Margaret. 

Irvine,  Robert,  clerk,  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co. 
•Johnston  Thomas. 

Jones,  John  Luther,  105  Montgomery  street. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Flora  D.,  wife  of  M.  P.,  1121  Pine  street. 
Jones,  Miss  Grade,  daughter,  1121  Pine  street. 
Johnstone,  Ezra  Mel). ,  b.  24  Sacramento  street. 
Johnstone,  Mrs.  Ellen  ML,  wife. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Anna  H.,  wife  of  Col.  J.  P..  720  Sutter  street. 
Jackson,  Miss  Annie  Laurie,  daughter,  do 
Jones,  William  A,  1622}  Ellis  street. 
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Jones,  Mrs.  Maggie,  wife,  15224  Ellis  street. 
Jack,  William  8.,  2912  Clay  street. 
"Jamison,  Mrs.  Mattie  A. 

Jenkins,  Andrew  E.,  Garratt's  Brass  Foundry,  r.  325  Minna  stre.'t. 

Janes,  Mrs.  Harriett  (Forbes),  714  23d  street. 

Jackson,  Robert  0.  (Yates  &  Jackson),  4  and  6  Dapont  street. 

Jackson,  James,  227  Geary  street. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  1418  Clay  street. 

Johnston,  Miss  Martha  J.,  daughter,  1418  Sacramento  street. 

Johnston,  Samuel  B. ,  son,  do 

Jansen,  Mrs.  Janet  S.  (Grant),  wife  of  Jansen.  Hawthorne  street. 

*Kofoed,  Paul  A. 

Kofocd,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  506  Folsom  street. 

Kerr,  William,  903  Battery  street. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife,  903  Battery  street. 

*Kerr,  Samuel  K.,  son. 

Kerr,  Earl  Thomas,  son. 

Kerr,  Earl,  903  Battery  street. 

"Kittredge,  Jonathan. 

Kittredge,  Mrs.  Anna  J.,  wife,  110  Ellis  street. 
Kittredge,  Miss  Mary  W.,  daughter,  110  Ellis  street. 
Kittredge,  Miss  Lillie  M.,      do  do 
Keene,  James,  England. 
Knapp,  Wm.  H.,  407  Mason  street. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Samuel  H..  711  Leavenworth  street. 
Kerr,  Mrs.  Jane. 

"Kollmeyer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Jane. 

Kollmeyer,  William  A.,  244  Ellis  street. 

Kollmeyer,  Miss  Katie  A.,  614  Powell  street. 

Kerr,  David,  922  Battery  street. 

Kerr,  Thomas,  109  Eighth  street. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  109  Eighth  street. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Mary  (Hutchinson),  wife  of  W.  K.,  1158  Folsom  street. 

Kennedy,  Thomas,  564  Howard  street. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Margaret,  42  Everett  street. 

Kessing,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  963  Harrison  street. 

Kinsley,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  319  Hyde  street. 

Knackstedt,  Miss  Julia  R. 

Kidd,  John  T.,  2245  Mission  street. 

Kidd,  Miss  Lizzie,  2245  Mission  street. 

Kenake,  Mrs.  Lavina,  526J  Powell  street. 

Kenake,  Louis  T. ,  son,  do       do  do 

Knox,  Andrew  B.,  clerk,  Montgomery  Bros.,  r.  434  Jessie  street. 
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Kelpe,  Miss  Carrie  A.,  1H17  Howard  street. 
Knox,  Mrs.  Angelina  J.,  713  Shotwell  street. 


*Lane,  Mrs.  Sydney  L. 

*  Lloyd,  Miss  Elizabeth. 
*Lyon,  J.  H. 

*Lyon,  Mrs.  Anna. 

*  Lee,  James  D. 

*  Leonard,  Abner  11. 
*Liullum,  Cornelius. 

Lyle,  John,  1811  O'Farrell  street. 

Lyle,  Miss  Lizzie,  daughter,  1811  O'Farrell  street. 

Love,  Miss  Ellen,  1011  Mason  street. 

Love,  Mrs.  Rose,  wife  of  Richard,  17-4  Pacific  street. 

Love,  Miss  Minnie  R.,  daughter,  do 

Love,  Samuel,  son,  do 

Longmore,  Miss  Mary,  535  Sutter  street. 

Longmore,  Miss  Isabella,  Van  Xess,  near  Golden  (iate  Avenue. 
Longmore,  Miss  Ann  Jane,  304  Broadway  street. 
*Lusk,  Samuel. 

Lumbard,  Mrs.  Sarah,  widow,  (>21  Pine  street. 
Laton,  Charles  A.,  Palace  Hotel. 
Laton,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  wife,  Palace  Hotel. 
Lundy,  Thomas,  141  Silver  street. 
Lockstadt,  Louis. 

Lund,  Miss  Bessie,  514  Stockton  street. 
Little,  Mrs.  Martha,  312  Beale  street. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mary  Viola  (Tingley),  wife  of  Jas.  H.,  '27  Hawthorne  street 

Laird,  Mrs.  Ella  K.  (White),  wife  of  David  W.,  1409  Larkin  street. 

Langworthy,  Lyman  P.,  clerk,  1301  Polk  street,  r.  1402  Bush  street. 

Laughlin,  Miss  Agnes,  at  I.  Freeborn's,  corner  Cough  and  Jackson  streets. 

Lafferty,  James  H.,  clerk,  123  Post  street. 

Laven,  Mrs.  Florence  E.,  wife  of  James  A.,  702  Sutter  street. 

Lux,  Mrs.  Charles,  N.  W.  corner  Jackson  and  (iough  streets. 

Lintott,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  James,  1134  Broadway  street. 

Lintott,  Walter  R.  E.,  son,  do 

Lovely,  George  S. ,  606  Pine  street. 

Lingley,  Mrs.  Phebe,  1418  Larkin  street. 

Lingley,  Miss  Julia  I).,  daughter,  141 S  Larkin  street. 

Lingley,  Miss  Blanche,  daughter,  1418  Larkin  street. 

Low,  Frederick  W.,  clerk,  Bank  British  Colombia,  Portland. 

Lancel,  Mrs.  Christine  (Christiansen),  wife  of  Leon  A.,  1530  Bush  street. 


"Mann,  Mrs.  Ann  M.  (Edgar). 

Murdock,  John,  74  Natoma  street. 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Mary  (wife),  74  Natoma  street. 

*Moffitt,  Mrs.  Margaret. 

*Magruder,  Mrs.  Catharine. 

*Mackney,  Mrs.  Ann. 

Meeker,  David,  2302  Webster  street. 

Meeker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C,  wife,  2302  Webster  street. 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Alice  J.  (Meeker),  daughter,  wife  of  Chas.  W. 

Middleton,  Mrs.  Rachael,  widow  of  John,  2217  Webster  street. 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Mary,  Europe. 

Matthews,  Miss  Clara  L.,  daughter,  Europe. 

Magee,  Thomas,  800  Van  Ness  a\  x-nue. 

Magee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife,  800  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Magee,  William  A.,  son,  do 

Ma^ee,  Thomas,  Jr.,  son,  do 

Moore,  Stewart,  15u£  Shipley  street. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  do 

Moffatt,  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  (Lyons),  wife  of  George.  1726  Pine  street. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Margaret  (McAllister),  wife  of  John,  30  Tyler  street. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann,  Third  street,  near  Townsend. 
'Miller,  Mrs.  Jennie  (Faulkner.) 
Martin,  William,  2914  California  street. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Fanny,  wife,  do 
Martin,  Miss  Alice,  daughter,  do 
*Meara,  James. 

Mackrett,  George  B.,  1205  Polk  street. 

Mackrett,  Mrs.  Kertha,  wife,  do 

Moore,  James. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Annie,  wife. 

Morrow,  George,  Oakland. 

Morrow,  Mrs.  Charlotte  C,  Oakland. 

Morrow,  George  P. ,  do 

Middleton,  Robert  F.,  14  Hampton  place. 

Middleton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife,  do 

*Milne,  James. 

Maxwell,  Walter,  East  Oakland. 

Moffatt,  Frederick,  1403  Scott  street. 

Moffatt,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann,  wife,  do 

Macauley,  Miss  Sarah  Harper,  306  Hyde  street. 

"Merriam,  Mrs.  Emma  F.  (White.) 

*Morrison,  Harvey  C. 

Milne,  John,  east  side  Iowa. 

Madill,  David,  M.  D.,  office  and  r.  102  Stockton  street. 
Melander,  Charles  A.,  Clara  street,  near  Seventeenth. 


Mansou,  James,  Folsom-street  foumlry,  r.  14  Clinton  Park. 
Maynard,  John  H.,  office  315  California  street. 
Maynard,  Mrs.  Matilda  i  Houston),  wife,  Europe. 
Maguire,  Thomas,  421  Hyde  street. 
Maguire,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  421  Hyde  street. 
Maguire,  Miss  Alice  K.,  daughter,  do 
Moore,  John,  15194  Leavenworth  street. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Rachael,  wife,  do 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Adeline  W.,  wife  of  Josiah,  Cloverdale. 

Moulton,  Miss  Addie  M.,  daughter,  Cloverdale. 

Moulthrop,  Chas.  Wesley,  824  Bush  street. 

Moulthrop,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,  wife,  do 

Moulthrop,  Miss  Mary  8.,  2  Vernon  place. 

Morey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.,  widow,  1028$  Folsom  street. 

Mullin,  Miss  Ada  S. ,  daughter  of  James,  751  Harrison  street. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,  widow,  63  Minna  street. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Lizzie  J.  (Grant),  wife  ot  Wm.,  1021  Pacific  street. 

Moore,  Justin,  205  Powell  street. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Miranda,  wife,  205  Powell  street. 

Mdler,  Robert  S. ,  b.  Pacific  Mail  Co.,  r.  225(9  Sacramento  street. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Carrie  (Bos worth),  wife,  do 

Markley,  Sigel,  Alameda. 

Montgomery,  William,  229  Second  street. 

Miles,  John  Charles,  501  Kearny  street. 

Miles,  Mrs.  Matilda,  wife,  do 

Myers,  Mrs.  Martha,  wife  of  George. 

Maconoche,  Miss  Maggie,  1421  Octavia  street. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  wife  of  John,  519  Chestnut  street. 

Morton,  Thomas,  028-30  Geary  street. 

Morton,  Mrs.  Ellen,  wife,  do 

Mathewson,  Jas.  McLean,  M.  D.,  office  and  r.  46  O'Farrell  street. 
Morton,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.,  Geary  street,  below  Leavenworth. 
Murray,  Thomas,  b.  J.  W.  Davidson  &  Co.,  r.  1320  Jones  street. 
Murray,  John. 

Moore,  Miss  Nellie  J.,  10  Second  Avenue,  bet.  10th  and  17th  sts.,  near  Valencia 

Martel,  James  L.,  420  Ellis  street. 

Martel,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife,  do 

Martel,  Miss  Eugenia,  daughter,  do 

Millard,  Frank  B. ,  Chronicle  office,  r.  704  Pine  street. 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  321  Sansome  street. 

*  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife. 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  Jr.,  American  Exchange  Hotel. 
Murphy,  Simonton  A.,  bookkeeper  IXL,  r.  303  Ivy  avenue. 
Moore,  John,  Baker  and  Sutter  streets. 
Moore,  Miss  Elizabeth,  sister,  do 
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Mitchell,  Frank,  8.,  son  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Mitchell,  8£  Hill  street. 
Mitchell,  Miss  Laura  F.,  daughter,       do  het.  21st  and  22nd  streets. 

MacDonald,  Alexander  H.,  412  Page  street. 
MacDonald,  Mrs.  Naomi  R.,  wife,  do 
McKee,  Redick,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*McKee,  Mrs.  Eliza,  wife. 
*McKee,  John. 
*  McKee.  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife. 
McKee,  John,  26  Twelfth  street. 
McKee,  Mrs.  Sarah  I).  L.,  wife,  20  Twelfth  street. 
McCreery,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Andrew,  113  Eddy  street. 


McCreery,  Win.  J.,  son,  do 

McCreery,  Agnes,  R.,  daughter,  do 

McCreery,  Angelina  A.,  daughter,  do 

McCreery,  Hortensc,  daughter,  do 


McClatchie,  Miss  Margaret  (nurse),  enquire  of  Dr.  McNutt. 

•McCollum,  Rohert. 

*McKee,  Wm.  R. 

*McKee,  Mrs.  Clara  Lewis,  wife. 

McMurtrie,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife  of  Thomas,  Lake  Tahoe. 

McNutt,  Wm.  F.,  M.  D.,  808  Bush  strea| 

McConnell,  Mrs.  Hannah  (McAllister),  30  Tyler  street. 

McLaughlin,  Alexander,  539  Hayes  street. 

McLaughlin,  Miss  Jane,  at  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope's,  cor.  Van  Ness  ave.  and  Gal.  st. 

McCottrey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane. 

McKeon,  Mrs.  Mary,  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

*McKeon,  William. 

*McMinn,  Alexander. 

McKenzie,  Mrs.  Mary,  Eureka,  Nev. 

McLagan,  Wm.  B.,  343  Fremont  street. 

McLagan,  Mrs.  Barbara,  wife,  do 

McDonald,  Mrs.  Harriet. 

McPherson,  Miss  Lizzie. 

McCorkell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T. ,  1 4  Bernard  street. 
McCorkell,  Miss  Lizzie,  daughter,  do 
McVicker,  James,  844  Folsom  street. 

NcNabe,  Mrs.  Christiana,  wife  of  James,  916  Harrison  street 

McConaghy,  John,  1719  Webster  street. 

McLeod,  Mrs.  Ella  (Lamb),  210  Gough  street. 

McKee,  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  (Johnston),  wife  of  Thomas. 

McCormick,  Miss  Jennie  V.,  142J  Zoe  street. 

McEwen,  Miss  Julia  A.,  Point  Lobos  avenue.  Cliff  House  Road. 

McEwen,  Miss  Susie  G.,  do  do 

McNeal,  Mrs.  Fannie,  wife  of  John,  627  Ellis  street. 

MacRae,  William  A.,  clerk,  London  &  S.  F.  Bank,  r.  619  Pine  street. 
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McElroy,  Mrs.  Ann  Jane,  373  Jessie  street. 
McElroy,  Miss  Louise,  daughter,  do 
McLean,  Win.  H.,  717  Sanchez  street. 

McLean,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Mclnnes),  wife,  717  Sanchez  street. 
McLean,  Miss  Catharine,  sister,  928  Bush  street. 
McKean,  William,  207  Turk  street. 

McKeown,  James,  clerk,  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  r.  2  Elizabeth  street. 

McKeown,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.,  wife,  do 

McDonald,  Xed,  London  &  S.  F.  Hank. 

McConnell,  Win.,  clerk,  Muser  Bros.,  r.  Alameda. 

McMurray.  Miss  Lydia  Leila,  MM  Polk  street. 

McKee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  (Johnson),  014  (irove  street. 

McMurray,  William,  with  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  r.  715  Howard  street. 

McCarron,  David,  675  Twenty-seventh  street,  Oakland. 

McCarron,  Mrs.  Catharine  L.,  wife,  do 

"Xewhall,  Mrs.  Sarah. 
*Nagle,  Mrs.  Emma. 

Nash,  Samuel  G.,  b.  1 1 G  Sutter  street,  r.  716  Howard. 
Noble,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  533  Ellis  street. 
Noble,  Miss  Ann  Eliza,  daughter,  533  Ellis  street. 
Noble,  Miss  Mary  Moore,    "  " 

Noble,  James  If.,  son,  b.  Oil  Sacramento  street,  r.  1325  Vallejo. 
Noble,  William,  sou,  Noble  Bros.,  642  Clay  street,  r.  533  Ellis. 
Noble,  Thomas,    "  "  "  " 

Nelson,  Thomas  H  ,  b.  136  Fourth  street,  r.  211  Powell. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Frances,  wife,  " 
•Nichell,  Charles  A.,  M.  D. 
Nichell,  Mrs.  Ellen  G.,  wife,  321  Eddy  street. 
Newtli,  Thomas,  709  Taylor  street. 

'Ogilvie,  Mrs.  Martha  Mclntyre. 

Ogilvie,  James,  teacher  of  music,  232  Sutter  street,  r.  1440  Vallejo  street. 
Ogilvie,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  R.,  wife,  1440  Vallejo  street. 

*Peake,  William  B. 

Peake,  Mrs.  Sophie  L. ,  wife,  423  Bryant  street. 
'Pardee,  Mrs.  I^aura  E.  S. 
*Paton,  Robert. 

Paton,  Mrs.  Janet,  wife,  S.  E.  corner  Laguna  and  Pine  streets. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Mary,  widow,  110  Ellis  street. 
Prescott,  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  (Booth),  wife  of  Geo.  W.,  Palace  HoteL 
Pierson,  Mrs.  Catharine.  1615  Washington  street. 
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Pierson,  Mrs.  Annie,  wife  of  Wm.  M.,  1509  Washington  street. 

Pierson,  Lawrence  H.,  son,  1509  Washington  street. 

Purdie,  Mrs.  Catharine,  widow,  1114  Filbert  street. 

Piercy,  John  C,  940  Howard  street. 

Paddock,  Mrs.  Frances,  285  O'Farrell  street. 

Paddock,  Miss  Nellie  J.,  daughter,  235  O'Farrell  street. 

Patrick,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Alameda. 

Parks,  Mrs.  Theodora  E.,  wife  of  Robt.  E.,  1904  Webster  street. 
Parsons.  Mrs.  Isabella,  60S  Sliotwell  street. 
•Phillips,  Willard  D. 

Prescott,  Miss  Hattie  N.,  571  Twelfth  street. 
Phipps,  Mrs.  Mattie,  Point  Lobos  Avenue. 
Patrick,  Robert,  322  Ritch  street. 

Pike,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Jacob  M.,  414  Golden  (!ate  Avenue. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Ellen  T.,  widow,  1614  Polk  street. 

Perkins,  Willis  T.,  clerk,  0.  P.  R.  R.,  912  Pine  street. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife,  912  Pine  street. 

Peck,  George  E.,  Red  Bluff. 

Port,  Miss  Harriet,  16  Taylor  street. 

Pair,  James,  630  Geary  street. 

Pendleton,  Mrs.  Mary  E. ,  "The  Longworth,"  510  (Jeary  street. 

Pendleton,  Miss  Lillie  E.,  daughter,  510  Geary  street. 

Pratt,  Arthur  F.,  19  Silver  street. 

Perrine,  Miss  Norah,  1 106  Sacramento  street. 

Poole,  David,  122  O'Farrell  street. 

Parsons,  William  A.,  310  Fifth  street. 

Perrault,  Miss  Ida  L.,  1400  Jackson  street. 

Phillips,  Miss  Mary,  444  Minna  street. 

Porter,  C.  James  Amos,  121  Haight  street. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Susie  (Gass),  14  Ritch  street. 

*Rood,  Mrs.  Hannah. 

•Robertson,  Samuel. 

"Russell,  Henry. 

*Reese,  Anna  B. 

'Rhode.  Mrs.  Anna  Maria. 

*Ross,  John. 

'Ritchie,  William. 

•Rokoll,  David. 

•Rokoll,  Mrs.  Susan  A.,  wife. 

'Richardson,  Mrs.  Sarah. 

*Rowane,  George  P. 

*Rowane.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.,  wife. 

*Rice,  D.  W.  C,  M.  D. 
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Rice,  Mrs.  Lydia  C,  wife,  1122  Pine  street. 

*Rice,  Miss  Lydia  Kate,  (laughter. 

Rice,  Miss  Helen  Cornelia,  daughter,  1 122  Pine  street. 

Rank,  Mrs.  Ida  Victoria,  wife  of  Cyrus  P.,  115  Seventh  street. 

Raphael,  Robert,  793  Stevenson  street. 

Raphael,  Mrs.  Mary  (Blythe),  wife,  793  Stevenson  street. 

Rix,  Mrs.  Kate  E.  (Kittredge),  wife  of  Edw.  A.,  Oakland. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Jane,  608  Shotwell  street. 

Richards,  Miss  Isabel  M.,  daughter,  608  Shotwell  street. 

Richardson,  Manly  B.,  427  A  Oak  street. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Mary  E..  wife,  do 

*Reeves,  Charles  F. 

Rodgers,  Hugh,  2822  California  street. 

*Rodgers,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  B.,  wife. 

Rice,  Miss  Mary  Ellen,  sister,  2822  California  street. 

Rodgers.  Hubert  \\\,  son,        do         do  do 

Ruggles,  Miss  M.  Jeannett. 

Romaine,  Nicholas  T.,  510 Geary  street. 

Romaine,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  wife,  do  do 

Romaine,  William,  son,  do  do 

Romaine,  Benjamin,  son,  at  Yale  College. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Annie  S. ,  wife  of  Wm.  H.,  925  Pine  street. 

Richards,  Miss  Sadie  W. ,  daughter,  925  Pine  street. 

Richards,  Miss  Ada  E. ,  do  do 

*Rosekrans,  Hiram. 

Rosekrans,  Mrs.  Maria  R.,  wife,  918  Valencia  street. 

Richardson,  John,  1236  Folsom  street. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Emma  H.,  wife,  1236  Folson  street. 

Robinson,  James  H.,  929$  Howard  street. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Josephine,  wife,  do 

Reynolds,  Lewis,  1711  Sutter  street. 

•Reynolds,  Mrs.  Ann  J.,  wife. 

Reese,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  in  the  mint,  New  Orleans. 

Robertson,  Adam,  71  Clementina  street. 

Robertson,  Mrs.  Ellen,  wife,  do 

Ross,  Mrs.  Margaret,  2029  Mission  street. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Margaret  (widow),  128  Turk  street. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Selina,  10544  Howard  street. 

Runyon,  Kdward  W.,  1424  Ellis  street. 

Runyon,  Mrs.  Emelie  L,  wife,  1424  Ellis  street. 

Ross,  Thomas  A.,  1314  Green  street. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Hattie  M.,  wife,  1314  Green  street. 

Robertson,  David,  61  Tehama  street. 

Robertson,  Miss  Catharine,  sister,  61  Tehama  street. 

Robertson,  Miss  Lena,  sister,  61  Tehama  street. 
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Roberts,  Mrs.  Matilda,  Harrison  near  7th  street. 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.,  wife  of  Wm.  H.,  538  Turk  street. 

Raymond,  Miss  Bessie,  daughter,  538  Turk  street. 

Raymond,  Miss  Hattie,       do  do 

Ronqvest,  Miss  Regina. 

Ross,  George,  210  (rough  street. 

Ross,  William,  b.  C.  P.  R.  R.,  r.  GOO  Bush  street. 

Roberts,  Miss  Mary  E. ,  teacher  S.  Cosmopolitan  School,  r,  157  Silver  street. 

Ross,  Miss  Eliza,  (>39  Ellis  street. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.,  1421  Pine  street. 

Renwick,  Frank  Alfred,  (514  Powell  street. 

•Selby,  Thomas  H. 
'Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  V. 
*Shore,  William  Henry. 
•Sherwood,  B.  F. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Almira  0.,  wife,  East. 
Sherwood,  John  Dickenson,  son,  in  college  East. 
Sherwood,  Frank  P.,  do       do  do 

Stowell,  Wm.  H.,  600  Bush  street. 
'Simmons,  Mrs.  Jane. 

Strachan.  Mrs.  Jeannette,  190S  Buchanan  street. 
Smith,  Miss  Grace,  1922  Broderick  street. 

Swan,  Benjamin  R.,  M.  D.,  office  310  Stockton,  r.  514  Sutter  street. 
Symmes,  Mrs.  Anna  (Day),  wife  of  Frank  J.,  2330  Fillmore  street. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Jennie  (Stewart). 
*Stow,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Barbara  A.,  wife  of  Robert,  1810  Larkin  street. 
Smith,  Miss  Annie,  daughter,  1810  Larkin  street. 
Scott,  Gustave  A.,  428  Eddy  street. 
*Steele,  John  A. 
*Steen,  Miss  Sarah  A. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Frances  E. ,  807  Leavenworth  street. 
Stone,  Miss  Laura  F.,  daughter,  do  do 
*Smith,  James. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Turnbull),  wife,  Canada. 

Strohlin,  Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  (Hanford),  wife  of  Carl  G,  1119  Taylor  street. 

Shaw,  Jonathan,  Honolulu. 

Stanton,  Thomas  J.  E. ,  Ahlbora  House. 

Shepard,  Samuel,  309  O'Farrell  street. 

Soper,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  4  Third  street. 

Smith,  Frederick  H.,  148  Shipley  street. 

Stanton.  Samuel G.,  clerk,  J.  W.  Davidson  &  Co.,  r.  2  Park  place. 
Spooner,  Harold  E. ,  teacher  of  music,  704  Pine  street. 
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Sessions,  Geo.  W.,  East  Oakland. 

Sessions,  Mrs.  Ida,  wife,  do 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lilia  1'.,  widow,  1614  Polk  street. 

Sutherland,  Robert,  722  Hay  street. 

Sutherland,  Mrs.  Jeanette,  wife,  722  Bay  street. 

Sutherland,  Miss  Lizzie  T. ,  daughter,  do 

Sutherland,  Andrew. I.,  son,  do 

Stark,  Denton,  I).,  2318  Mission  street. 

Stark,  Mrs.  Martha,  wife,  do 

Salmonson,  Mrs.  Hilda. 

'Sullivan,  Mrs.  Anna  E. 

Smyth,  Miss  Bella,  740  Folsom  street. 

Smyth,  Simon,  brother,  salesman  42  •  40  Third  street,  r.  740  Folsom  street. 
Sproule,  Miss  Eliza'  eth,  1027  Polk  street. 
Scott,  Alexander,  010  Pine  street 

Stewart,  Miss  Isabella,  cor.  Fillmore  and  (irove  streets. 

Smith,  Alexander,  425  Cedar  avenue. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Barbara,  wife,  do 

Stoneman,  Cornelius  McLean,  122  Taylor  street. 

Schenck,  Mrs.  Mary,  H.  (Simons),  wife  of  \V.  T.  Y.  Schenck,  1910  Pierce  st. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Alameda. 

Smith,  Miss  Alice,  daughter,  Alameda. 

Stewart,  Miss  Jennie  M.,  505  Seventh  street. 

Sunder.  Mrs.  Wilhelmina.  widow,  425  Cedar  avenue. 

Sunder,  Frank  C,  son,  do 

Sisson,  George  H.,  Occidental  Hotel. 

Sisson,  Mrs.  Sadie  S. ,  wife,  do 

Stewart,  Miss  Ellen,  431  Minna  street. 

Stanners,  Miss  Rosa,  12  Dale  place. 

Shearman,  Mrs.  Harriet  A. 

Scott,  William,  1445  Polk  street. 

'Stanley,  John  G. 

Stanley,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  wife,  414  Post  street. 

Stanley,  William  Henry,  son,  b.  805  Market  street,  r.  414  Post. 

Scott,  Miss  Barbara  H.,  2710  Sacramento  street. 

Sprecber,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.,  1005  Leavenworth  street. 

Sprecher,  Miss  Ella  E.,  do 

Sprecher,  John  D.  M.  do 

Schreiber,  Miss  Cornelia  K.,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cornelia,  22  Shotwell  street 
Savage,  Myron  H.,  1008  Buchanan  street. 

•Turner,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (White). 
'Thomson,  Robert. 
*Turnbull,  Robert. 


*Turnbull,  Mrs.  Isabella,  wife. 

*Taylor,  Aslier  S. 

*Tunnell,  Edward. 

*Tichenor,  Miss  Elizabeth. 

Thompson,  Robert,  1138  Folsoin  street. 

Thompson,  Mrs,  Margaret,  wife,  1138  Kolsom  street. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary,  520  Broadway  street. 

Torrens,  George,  4  Torrens  Court. 

Torrens,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife,  4  Torrens  Court. 

Tmgley,  Mrs.  Nancy,  widow  of  George  B.,  27  Hawthorne  street. 
Tingley,  Miss  Florence,  daughter,  27  Hawthorne  street. 
Thompson,  Robert  S.,  304  Montgomery  street. 
Thomas,  Dorr,,  Minneapolis. 

Turner,  Geo.  G,  son  of  Geo.  R.  and  late  Mrs.  Mary  C,  141S  Hyde  street. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Juliet  E.,  1142  Howard  street. 
Tuthill,  Joseph  B.  T.,  in  college,  East. 

Thorson,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  wife  of  Nicholas,  510  Geary  street. 
Thompson,  Samuel  B.,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Underbill,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  1926  Pine  street. 

*Van  Allen,  Mrs.  Emily  L. 

Van  Denburgh,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  Daniel,  1(526  Turk  streel 
*Van  Doren,  Samuel  R. 
*Van  Winkle,  I.  S. 

Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Isabella,  wife,  317  Fulton  street. 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  Alice,  daughter,  317  Fulton  street. 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  Nellie,      do  do 

Van  Winkle,  Henry  L.,  son,  do 

Van  Winkle,  Lawrence  E.,  son,  do 

Vaux,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Matilda,  widow,  1014  Leavenworth  street. 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  210  Eddy  street. 

Vaughan,  Miss  Ida  Wilbor,  daughter,  210  Eddy  street. 

Vance,  Mrs.  Margaret  J. 

Van  Tassell,  Charles  J.,  office,  120-122  Front  street. 

Van  Tassell,  Mrs.  Julia,  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Van  Wynen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Barend,  East  Berkeley. 

Von  Poellnitz,  Mrs.  Amelia  H.  (Collins),  wife  of  Wm.  J.,  14  Rausch  street. 

Vance,  Mrs.  Leonide  (Duperu),  Seattle,  W.  T. 

*  Wilson,  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 

*  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ann. 
Willis,  Mrs.  Matilda  C. 

•White,  Mrs.  Ruth. 
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Wittram,  Frederick,  office,  230  Montgomery  street,  r.  3319  California  street 

Wittram,  Mrs.  Hannah  (Clark),  wife,  2319  California  street. 

Wittram,  Charles,  office,  230  Montgomery  street. 

*\Vatkins,  John. 

*\Vittinger,  Christian. 

'White,  .Samuel  A. 

Wightman,  Mrs.  Mary  (Grim),  216  Thirteenth  street. 
Weir,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Wm.  J.,  27  Oak  street. 

Williams,  Miss  Jane,  saleslady,  400  Harrison  street,  r.  121  U  Hevisadero  street. 
*Wells,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Asa  R. 
Ward,  Thomas,  27  Drumm  street. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Phebe  It. ,  widow  of  8.  H.,  at  Lakenort. 
Williams,  Stephen  H.,  son  of  Mrs.  Phebe,  2209  Steiner  street. 
'Wilson,  Isaac. 

Wright,  Edward  D.  clerk  State  Investment  Ins.  Co.,  r.  710  Hyde  street. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Florence  M.,  wife,  710  Hyde  street. 

Wolff,  Augustus,  2513  Larkin  street. 

Wolff,  Mrs  Kllen,  wife,  2513  Larkin  street. 

Wolff,  Miss  Nellie  A.,  2513  Larkin  street. 

Wood,  John,  210  Second  street. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Margaret,  wife,  210  Second  street. 

Wilton,  John,  23  California  Market,  r.  south  side  Hayes,  above  Steiner. 

Wright,  George,  1722  Bush  street. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Jennie,  wife,  1722  Bush  street. 

Williams,  William  H.,  31  Pleasant  street. 

Williams,  Miss  Laura,  daughter,  do 

White,  Miss  Mary. 

Wood,  Robert,  N.  E.  cor.  Third  and  Folsom  streets. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Annie,  wife,  do 

Warner,  Mrs.  Alice  (Moulton),  wife  of  Dr.  Alex.,  607  Harrison  street. 

Wilson,  Robert  Agustus,  1139  Folsom  street. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Kate,  wife,  do 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Martin  E.,  1236  Folsom  street. 

Wise,  Mrs.  Wallace  C,  422  Ellis  street. 

White,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Morton,  504  Seventh  street. 

Wilkinson,  Philetus  C. ,  with  Taber,  Harker  k  Co.,  r.  504  Seventh  street. 

Wadsworth,  Miss  (J race  E. ,  528  Hayes  street. 

*Weatherwax,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Lucinda  E. 

Woodward,  Mrs.  Mary  C. ,  widow  of  R.  B. ,  Palace  Hotel. 

Waterhouse,  John  Thomas,  Honolulu. 

Wuterhouse,  Mrs.  Ellen  D.,  wife,  Honolulu. 

Weir,  Robert  J.,  004  Buchanan  street. 

Weir,  Miss  Maggie,  do 

Weir,  Miss  Mary  Emma,  do 


Watson,  Miss  Rebecca,  501  Harrison  street. 
Wigan,  Miss  Minnie. 
Wesson,  Miss  Alma  R. ,  2311  Polk  street. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.,  1020  Polk  street. 
Wilson,  Peter  A.,  East,  temporarily. 
Wason,  Edward  P.,  720  Harrison  street. 
Wills,  David,  Jr.,  Princeton  Seminary. 
Webster,  James  S.,  Alameda. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Lilias,  wife,  Alameda. 

Warwick,  James  B.,  north  side  Greenwich  street,  bet.  Franklin  and  (lough. 

Wbeaton,  Mrs  Milton  A.,  wife  of  Milton  A.,  HOli  Sacramento  street. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Jennie  (Brown),  Santa  Cruz. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  (McMinn),  307  O'Farrell  street. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Hannah  (i.  L. ,  (iOG  Leavenworth  street. 

Warfield,  Mrs.  Celina  (Duperu),  in  Maryland. 

Youse,  Mrs.  Maggie,  r.  on  Sacramento  River. 
York,  Mrs.  Louisa  S. 

Yost,  Mrs.  Mary  Ella,  wife  of  John  D.,  1922  Franklin  street. 
Young,  Mrs.  Ainalie,  159  Shipley  street. 
Young,  Willie,  J.,  son,  do 
Young,  Harry  G.,  son,  do 


Zoppi,  Mrs.  Agnes  Eliza,  wife  of  Antonio  R..  81b'  Mission  street. 
Zoppi,  Miss  Easter  M.,  daughter,  do 
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A  REVIEW 

 OF  

GOV,  BOOTH'S  OAKLAND  LECTURE  ON  SWEDEMBORG, 


Probably  no  prominent  character  of  the  age  has  been  so 
misunderstood,  has  suffered  so  severely  at  the  hands  of  those 
professing  to  know,  has  been  the  victim,  to  such  an  extent, 
of  ignorance  or  misapprehension,  as  Emanuel  Svvedenborg. 
The  idle  stories  of  familiar  gossip  are  accepted  as  historic 
facts  ;  or  a  superficial  glance  at  here  and  there  a  page  of 
some  isolated  book  is  deemed  sufficient  to  make  one  learned 
in  the  lore  which  is  contained  in  a  library;  or  the  inconsiderate 
acceptance  of  the  vain  babble  about  a  mind  diseased  lends 
its  fantastic  hue  to  every  thing  one  hears  or  reads  concerning 
the  wondrous  Swede. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February  last,  a  lecture  was  giveu  by 
Governor  Newton  Booth,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Oakland,  on  the  subject  of  Swedenborg.  It  was  exten- 
sively noticed  and  comprehensively  reported  by  the  press  of 
this  city ;  and  this  fact  renders  it  appropriate,  which  other- 
wise it  might  not  have  been,  that  it  should  be  here  reviewed. 

The  graceful  pen  of  the  distinguished  lecturer,  his  un- 
questionable literary  culture,  and  the  honesty  of  intention 
manifested  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  But  in  order  to  render  a  lecture  of  this  character 
useful  and  instructive,  as  well  as  brilliant  and  entertaining,  two 
things  are  necessary.    One  is  that  the  lecturer  shall  have 
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thoroughly  mastered  his  subject ;  the  other,  that  he  shall  pos- 
sess that  rare  characteristic  which  enables  one,  for  the  time 
being,  to  enter  within  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  author's 
thought,  to  occupy  as  it  were  his  standing  place,  to  feel  as 
he  feels,  to  think  as  he  thinks,  and  thus  to  give  forth  a  re- 
production of  his  author's  mind,  not  as  he  superficially  fancies 
it  to  be,  but  as  it  absolutely  is.  It  it  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  do  this  that  he  should  believe  with  the  subject  he  reviews; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  he  must  temporarily 
enter  into  his  spirit.  Having  done  this  he  may  then  dispel 
the  illusion,  and  calmly,  justly,  and  appreciatively,  criticise 
from  his  own  poiut  of  view.  It  is  upon  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  actor  who  desires  to  be  truly  great  in  his  role, 
transforms  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  the  delineation,  into 
the  character  he  assumes.  He  is  Macbeth  or  Richard  or  Lear 
for  the  occasion.  Then  when  he  retires  from  the  stage  he 
can  criticise  the  characters  of  his  heroes  with  the  utmost 
appreciation.  Thackeray  was  wonderful  in  this ;  the  Gover- 
nor fails  exactly  here.  In  the  first  place  he  has  not  mastered 
his  facts  ;  and  in  the  next  it  is  not  Swedenborg  we  see,  but 
Newton  Booth  all  through  the  lecture.  That  is,  he  does  not 
re-present  to  us  the  mind  of  Swedenborg  himself,  but  it  is  the 
lecturer's  mind  we  see,  with  a  certain  airy  creation  of  his  own 
brain,  dancing  about  in  its  mists  and  shadows,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  a  popular  lecture,  labeled — "Swedenborg.?' 

Not,  by  any  means,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ments of  his  lecture.  As  we  have  conceded  his  honesty,  we 
could  not  say  that  his  statements  were  all  untrue.  Not  that 
it  is  all  distorted.  On  the  contrary  some  points  are  truthfully 
represented,  and  with  much  life,  grace  and  spirit.  But  he  has 
no  enlarged  view  of  his  theme  ;  he  has  not  grasped  his  sub- 
ject ;  he  has  made  no  comprehensive  survey  of  the  ground, 
aud  he  is  therefore  unable  to  say,  "These  and  these  are  the 
pivotal  points  in  Swedeuborg's  philosophy  ;  such  and  such 
are  the  great  fundamental  principles  on  which  his  theologic 
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system  rests  ;  here  lies  the  connection  between  the  strange 
phenomena  of  his  psychical  condition  and  the  philosophy  he 
has  taught ;  and  therefore  I  offer  this  theory  as  a  logical  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  his  life  and  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  his  condition."  We  might  differ  from 
his  conclusions,  but  we  would  at  least  admire  the  symmetry 
of  his  discourse.  We  might  accept  or  reject  his  theory,  but 
we  would  at  least  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  gained,  in  a 
few  words,  a  general  idea  of  a  great  subject.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor's facts  come  to  us  like  plums  in  a  pudding,  floating 
around  with  no  apparent  order  or  connection.  Or  his  at- 
tempts at  giving  an  outline  of  the  character,  condition  and 
philosophy  of  Sweden  bor'g  are  much  as  though  one  should 
attempt  to  draw  a  satisfactory  outline  map  of  the  world,  and 
should  give  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  a  part  of  England  and 
a  bit  of  Greenland,  with  a  totally  incorrect  outline  of  a  portion 
of  North  America  and  Asia,  and  the  necessary  connections 
between  all  left  out.  You  cannot  so  map  off  the  mind  of 
Sweden borg,  however  good  the  intention  may  be,  without 
making  it  grotesque  and  absurd.  His  system,  whether  true 
or  false,  comprehends  the  whole  world  of  mind,  spirit  and 
Divinity.  His  own  phenomenal  condition  and  experience  is 
true  or  false  in  the  truth  or  error  of  his  own  philosophy. 
Together  they  stand,  together  they  fall.  The  harmony  of 
•his  system  is  marvel ously  complete.  If,  as  the  Governor 
suggests,  while  he  deftly  avoids  the  responsibility  of  the 
suggest  ion,  this  is  the  result  of  a  brain  diseased,  it  is  certainly 
the  great  phenomenal  disease  of  all  medical  history — so  phenom- 
enal, that  it  requires  far  more  credulity  to  believe  in  the  disease 
than  in  the  philosophy.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  subject  cannot 
be  thus  superficially  and  disconnectedly  treated  with  impar- 
tial justice  either  to  the  man  or  the  cause  of  truth.  And 
herein  lies  the  Governor's  mistake.  And  his  effort  is  un- 
satisfactory, not  only  in  the  fact  that  he  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  misapprehended  his  subject,  but  that  his  fragmentary 
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method  of  treating  it,  has  caused  many  who  heard  him  to 
carry  away  mistaken  ideas  with  regard  to  what  he  actually 
meant  to  say. 

His  mistakes  of  fact  are  mostly  unimportant ;  they  prove, 
however,  that  he  did  not  obtain  his  views  from  original  but 
from  borrowed  sources.  Chance  expressions,  which  to  those 
conversant  with  the  matter  are  unmistakable,  track  the 
lecturer  back  to  his  fountain  head  of  inspiration,  and  find  him 
to  be  a  student  in  the  main,  not  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg 
himself,  but  of  his  most  prejudiced  and  unreliable  biographer. 

His  errors  of  fact  are  such  as  mistaking  the  date  of  the 
Stockholm  fire  for  that  which  Swedenborg  has  assigned  to  the 
Last  Judgment ;  or  of  giving  a  quotation  in  extenso  and  assign- 
ing its  origin  to  a  work  in  which  it  does  not  occur.  I  refer  to 
the  anecdote  concerning  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Had  he  taken 
rhis  from  the  work  itself,  familiarity  with  its  title  would  be 
almost  certain  to  have  prevented  the  error.  If  he  took  it 
from  the  particular  biography  referred  to,  then  unfamiliarity 
with  Swedenborg's  works  would  easily  lead  to  the  mistake. 
And  this  he  did  do  ;  because  certain  peculiarities  of  transla- 
tion in  the  biographer's  version,  occurringin  no  English  edition 
of  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  are  copied  word  for  word  by  the 
Governor.  Such  errors  are.  of  no  importance  in  themselves, 
and  in  no  way  militate  against  the  lecturer's  good-faith  or 
honesty  of  purpose.  They,  with  other  considerations,  simply 
point  to  the  almost  single  source  from  whence  his  essay  was 
inspired;  they  indicate  his  failure  to  go  to  the  works  of  Swe- 
denborg himself  for  light  concerning  the  lucubrations  of  his 
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own  mind  ;  and  they  account  for  errors  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  few  visits  at  the  fountain  head. 

In  this  way  he  might  have  escaped  his  hasty  conclusion 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  :  "  When  he  (Sweden- 
borg) was  about  fifty  years  old,  having  made  the  circuit  of 
the  physical  sciences  of  his  day,  he  directed  his  studies  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  to  those  religious  problems  which 
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sooner  or  later  present  themselves  to  every  man  of  thought. 
Two  or  three  years  later  his  great  intellectual  labors  seemed 
to  tell  upon  his  faculties;  during  which  time  what  he  calls 
his  spiritual  diary  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  his  dreams, 
containing  flashes  of  genius  and  startling  guesses  at  truth, 
but  as  a  whole  scarcely  superior  to  the  literature  of  a  fortune- 
teller's dream-book.  He  then  passed  through  a  singular  men- 
tal crisis  which  some  of  his  historians  believe  was  temporary 
insanity." 

This  entire  stiitement  is  wonderfully  mixed  as  to  its  facts 
and  incorrect  as  to  its  conclusions.  The  lecturer  has  previously 
done  ample  justice  to  him  whom  he  terms,  in  quoting  from 
Emerson,  "one  of  the  missouriums  and  mastodons  of  liter- 
ature, whose  stalwart  presence  would  flutter  the  gowns  of 
a  university," — to  the  "omniverous  student"  and  "devoted  and 
unselfish  lover  of  truth."  But  now  he  would  intimate  that  the 
great  scientist,  through  over-study,  was  passing  into  senility; 
that  the  great  dome  of  mental  wisdom,  power  and  vigor  came 
down  with  a  crash,  overladen  with  its  too  much  work  ; 
that  the  profound  thinker  began  to  dream  and  drivel.  What- 
ever idea  the  lecturer  intended  to  convey,  his  statement  is 
calculated  to  cast  the  distorted  reflections  of  a  diseased  brain 
over  the  entire  after-life  and  writings  of  his  subject. 

Now  there  is  a  book,  recently  published,  written  by 
Swedenborg,  and  entitled  by  the  printer  "  Swedenbore's 
Dreams."  But  that  this  book  was  ever  called  by  hiin  his 
"  Spiritual  Diary,"  is  something  that  exists  only  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  Governor.  The  lecturer  conveys  the  im- 
pression, perhaps  inadvertently,  that  this  is  one  of  our  author's 
literary  performances,  passing  current  under  his  own  author- 
ity ;md  name.  I  will  tell  you  what  this  dream-book  is,  and 
leave  you  to  judge  how  far  it  can  be  used  to  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  its  writer's  sanity.  At  this  time  and  for  a  short  time 
previous,  Swedenborg  had  commenced  to  have  some  obscure 
mental  impressions  with  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  symbols  or 
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correspondences,  which  he  afterward  elaborated  into  a  com- 
plete, comprehensive,  and  harmonious  system.  He  was  then 
also  passing  but  had  not  passed,  into  that  phenomenal  con- 
dition, which  he  terms  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  sight. 
The  first,  indications  of  this  transition  state  came  through  his 
dreams.  Many  of  these  were  strange,  fantastic,  broken  and 
obscure.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  an  impression  that  per- 
haps some  meaning,  uncertain  indeed  and  not  to  be  depended 
on,  could  be  elicited,  by  an  application  of  his  fragmentary  and 
unsystematized  first  impressions  in  reference  to  symbols. 
He  dots  down  his  dreams  and  symbolic  suggestions.  They 
are  mere  rough  notes — written  evidently  with  the  utmost 
haste — without  stopping  for  proper  punctuation  or  proper 
grammar — leaving  out  whole  words  and  sentences  where  so 
he  sees  (it  to  do.  They  are  just  such  hasty  notes  as  every 
author  or  writer  who  ever  lived  dots  down,  of  fleeting  thoughts 
which  he  desires  to  retain.  Now  if  the  fact  of  Swedenborg's 
having  had  curious  dreams  is  a  mark  that  his  great  intel- 
lectual labors  had  told  upon  his  faculties,  whose  faculties, 
of  all  of  us,  are  safe  from  suspicion.  If  his  attempts  to  in- 
terpret them  are  signs  ot  aberration,  leaving  ourselves  out  of 
the  category,  what  shall  we  say  of  Joseph,  Jacob  and  Daniel, 
and  other  scripture  characters,  who  also  sought  to  interpret 
dreams  ?  And  if  his  disordered  notes  are  evidences  of  a  disor- 
dered mind,  there  is  not  a  minister  in  the  city,  nor  a 
notable  author  in  this  country,  nor  a  great  orator  in  the 
world,  of  whose  sanity  you  may  not  entertain  the  most 
serious  doubts.  This  being  the  test,  I  would  not  trust  the 
Governor's  original  notes  of  his  lecture,  as  an  evidence'  of 
his  sanity.  How  unworthy  was  that  statement  of  his  (dab- 
orate  literary  effort  !  These  notes,  never  intended  for  human 
eye,  simply  jotted  down  in  the  most  loose  and  careless 
manner  for  his  own  recollection,  written  only  to  save  his 
crude  and  fleeting  thoughts  in  reference  to  symbols,  not 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ever  mentioned,  not 
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found  among  his  manuscripts  at  the  time  of  his  death,  mislaid 
and  perhaps  deemed  by  him  to  have  been  destroyed,  hawked 
about  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  sixty  years  after  his  death — 
shades  of  Plato  or  ot  Socrates  what  would  ye  think,  to  be 
judged  by  tlie  first  uncouth •  notes  you  penned  of  your  first 
unformed  thoughts  which  developed  afterward  into  such  grand 
systems  of  philosophy  ! 

But  we  are  told  "  He  then  passed  through  a  singular  men- 
tal crisis  which  some  of  his  biographers  believe  was  tempora- 
ry insanity."  The  Governor  is  mistaken.  It  is  only  one  ot 
his  biographers,  not  some,  who  has  even  intimated  temporary 
insanity — the  one  from  whom  the  lecture  has  drawn  its  in- 
spiration. And  this  charge,  which,  unexplained,  looms  up  so 
large,  what  is  it?  What  kind  of  insanity  is  the  only  one 
which  the  most  prejudiced  of  his  historians  has  attempted  to 
bring  home  to  him.  It  is  this:  that  in  the  year  1743,  a  year 
previous  to,  not  after,  as  the  Governor  states,  the  jotting  down 
of  these  rough  hints  as  to  the  interpretations  of  his  dreams, 
he  had  a  fit  ot  sickness;  he  was  under  the  charge  of  one 
Dr.  Smith  ;  he  had  fever  and  delirium  ;  and  he  performed 
some  delirious  actions  in  this  state.  Suppose  it  were  so  ; 
what  of  it?  What  evidence  does  it  furnish  of  disordered  in- 
tellect ?  Have  any  of  us  been  delirious  through  sickness? 
And  were  we  therefore  insane?  But  the  Governor's  language 
conveys  the  idea  that  some  historians  assert  that  alter  the 
date  of  these  notes  on  dreams  he  was  temporarily — he  leaves 
the  period  indefinite — insane.  There  is  not  one  of  Sweden- 
borg's  biographers  who  has  ever  made  such  an  assertion.  It 
is  a  careless  statement.  His  most  prejudiced  biographer 
simply  states  the  story  just  now  given,  seems  to  believe  that 
his  mind  was  not  quite  right  during  this  sickness,  which,  if 
true,  by  comparing  necessary  dates  could  have  lasted  but  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  expressly  scouts  the  idea  of  there  being 
the  least  evidence  or  indication  oi  mental  aberration  at  any 
period  afterward.    And  more  than  this,  even  the  story  of  his 
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sickness  and  delirium  remained  untold,  unwritten,  until  24  years 
after  its  indicated  date.  Fourteen  years  still  further  on  it 
was  published,  and  one  Brockmer,  at  whose  house  Sweden- 
borg  boarded,  was  given  as  authority.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned by  parties  who  felt  interested  in  the  statement,  Brock- 
mer denied  his  having  told  the  story.  The  insanity  plea  in 
relation  to  Swedenborg  is  simply  the  idle  gossip  which  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth  among  such  as  have  never  read  a  line 
of  his  life  or  works.  Its  historical  foundation  has  no  higher 
evidence  than  the  London  fever,  believed  in  by  one  biogra- 
pher and  disbelieved  by  all  the  rest;  no  other  foundation 
— unless  it  be  the  Governor's  opinion  of  those  rough  memo- 
randa of  his  dreams.  The  Governor,  unintentional  of  wrong, 
is  mistaken  in  his  facts. 

And  let  it  be  further  remembered,  that  it  was  during  this 
very  period — during  and  immediately  subsequent — that  he 
finished  and  published  that  wonderful  monument  of  genius, 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  Now  men  may  differ  as  to  his  theology; 
they  may  demur  to  his  spiritual  philosophy ;  but  where  is 
the  scientist,  who  reading,  fails  to  appeciate  the  genius  and 
learning  of  that  book  !  Insane  in  1744!  If  the  Governor 
had  only  read  that  work,  and  noticed  the  era  of  its  produc- 
tion; if  he  had  only  turned  from  those  trivial  memoranda  of 
a  few  dreams  ;  if  he  had  only  turned  from  that  foolish  story, 
unworthy  the  historian's  pen,  of  three  or  four  week's  fever 
and  delirium,  to  the  majestic  flow  of  thought  in  that  book 
which  reproduces  his  author's  real  mind  at  this  period,  he 
would  have  denied  the  theory  of  insanity  though  all  the  bi- 
ographers of  the  world  had  asserted  it.  Had  he  have  only 
read  that  beautiful  and  philosophic  prose  poem,  "  The  Wor- 
ship and  Love  of  God,"  composed  at  this  same  date,  he  might 
have  been  startled  at  the  boldness  of  its  theories,  but  he 
would  have  traced  no  sign  of  a  brain  diseased.  The  idea  that 
at  this  time  his  author's  labors  began  to  tell  upon  his  facul- 
ties is  a  poetic  imagination  of  the  lecturer's  brain.  Never 
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were  those  faculties  more  true,  more  concise,  more  accurate, 
more  logical.  He  surely  did  not  learn  this  by  a  perusal  ot 
Swedenborg's  productions  of  that  period!  For  had  he  made 
the  statement  on  such  foundation,  he  would  have  had  an  un- 
broken front  of  scientific  opinion  arrayed  against  him. 

Let  us  pass  from  this.  The  Governor  means  to  be  just,  and 
is  certainly  respectful.  He  cannot  measure  the  intellectual 
giant  and  his  character,  but  he  does  justice  to  tlie  magnitude 
of  his  subject.  "Swedenborg,"  he  says,  "dates  what  he  calls 
his  'divine  illuminations'  from  his  recovery  (from  sickness) ; 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  twenty-one  years  after- 
ward, he  had  at  will  those  wonderful  visions,  in  which  he 
believed  that  heaven  and  hell  and  the  whole  economy  of 
spiritual  things  were  as  '  level  to  his  apprehension  as  day- 
light to  the  eye,'  and  which  taken  in  connection  with  his 
capacity,  culture,  and  attainments,  his  sober  belief  in  the 
reality  of  what  he  saw,  his  far-reaching  insight  opening  great 
perspectives  of  thought,  and  the  philosophy  subtle  in  mean- 
ing, sublime  in  outline,  which  he  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
revelation  he  received,  make  him,  whether  we  consider  him 
sane  or  crazy,  a  phenomenal  man — a  character  alone  and 
apart  in  the  whole  history  of  our  race." 

"Whether  we  consider  him  sane  or  crazy!"  Why  could 
not  the  Governor  leave  here  his  non-committal  attitude  and 
pronounce  his  subject  either  sane  or  crazy.  Does  he  not 
know  that  "sober  belief,"  "far  reaching  insight  opening 
great  perspectives  of  thought, "  "philosophy  subtle  in  mean- 
ing and  sublime  in  outline,"  are  not  the  attributes  of  a  crazy 
man  ?  Let  him  search  the  world's  insane  asylums  and 
find  us  such  a  man  as  he  himself  describes.  Let  him 
ransack  the  records  of  the  history  of  literature  in  all 
ages  and  find  us  such  a  man  with  a  brain  diseased.  Sober- 
ness of  belief  and  thought  is  not  an  attribute  of  madness;  far 
reaching  insight  is  not  a  feature  of  the  mono-maniac ;  subtle 
and  sublime  philosophy  does  not  flow  from  the  pen  of  the 
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crazy.  These  words  are  applicable  only  to  great  savants  and 
sages — to  Plato,  Socrates,  Bacon,  Newton; — aud  Swedeu- 
borg,  the  Governor  adds.  The  panegyric  is  just.  But  Gov- 
ernor, you  must  withdraw  that  expression,  ''sane  or  crazy," 
in  this  connection,  as  you  would  have  us  think  you  consist- 
ent. We  cannot  allow  you  to  pile  up  these  epithets  which 
mark  the  sublimest  heights  of  reason,  and  doubt  whether 
their  subject  possesses  reason.  Having  gone  tar  enough  to 
see  thus  much,  arise  above  the  vain  babble  of  the  ignorant 
crowd  in  reference  to  this  sanity  question  and  fearlessly  assert 
what  you  cannot  but  believe!  There  is  a  sublimity  in  moral 
courage  that  constitutes  the  greenest  leaf  of  all  the  states- 
man's laurels. 

The  lecturer  having  thus  referred  to  the  birth  of  Swedeu- 
borg  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  16SS;  to  the  intellectual  pre- 
cocity and  spiritual  insight  of  his  childhood;  to  the  immense 
labors  and  unquestioned  success  of  thirty-live  years  of  scien- 
tific pursuit,  brings  him  to  the  threshold  of  his  theological 
career.  There  are  now  wonderful  visions  "  in  which  he  be- 
lieved that  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  whole  economy  of 
spiritual  things  were  as  '  level  to  his  apprehension  as  day- 
light to  the  eye.'"  Under  other  circumstances  these  might 
be  consigned  to  the  category  of  imposture  and  foolishness. 
But  here  the  lecturer  sees  the  impossibility  of  this.  There  is 
deep  piety,  sober  belief  in  the  reality  of  his  visions,  t$r  reach- 
ing insight,  great  perspectives  of  thought,  subtle  and 
sublime  philosophy.  The  phenomenon  is  unique — wonder- 
ful—marvelous! One  positive  opinion,  at  least,  the  Gov- 
ernor advances.  "Swedenborg  was  undoubtedly  a  clairvoy- 
ant." And  he  defines  the  term.  "  We  know,"  he  says, 
•'very  little  more  of  clairvoyance  than  this:  that  there  are  at 
rare  intervals  persons  who  have  interior  perceptions  of  things 
which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  organs  of  sense;  who  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time." 
Aud  he  considers  the  proof  of  this  species  of  clairvoyant 
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powers  to  be  as  well  established  as  any  historical  fact,  of  the 
kind  can  be,  in  that  "  Swedenborg,  while  he  was  at  Gotten- 
burg,  saw  and  correctly  described  a  fire  then  raging  at  Stock- 
holm, three  hundred  miles  away;  that  he  mentioned  the 
streets  through  which  it  spread,  various  buildings  as  they 
caught;  that  he  was  greatly  agitated  while  it  was  burning, 
and  became  calm  when  it,  was  extinguished  a  few  doors  from 
his  own  house." 

The  Governor  feels  sure,  according  to  his  definition  of 
clairvoyance,  that  Swedenborg  did  have  interior  perceptions 
of  things  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  organs  of 
sense.  And  no  one  can  doubt  this  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  term  r/oirroifant, 
in  consideration  of  its  popular  acceptation.  T  will  not,  how- 
ever, stop  here  to  quarrel  with  the  word,  but  will  deal 
with  that  which  is  of  more  importance,  the  lecturer's  mean- 
ing, as  expressed  by  himself.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
yields  the  whole  question,  but  shrinks  from  acknowledg- 
ing it  even  to  himself.  The  fact  is  so  ;  but,  he  says,  "  we 
do  not  certainly  know  but  a  diseased  brain  may  be  one  of 
the  conditions"  of  such  a  state.  He  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  opinion,  for  he  adds,  "certain  physiologists 
maintain  that  it,  is."  But  if  the  condition  is  beyond  doubt, 
and  its  results  are  correct  and  sure,  why  cast  the  shadow  of 
the  "diseased  brain"  theory  over  it  ?  A  wonderful  and  phe- 
nomenal mental  power,  whose  results  are  certain  and  true, 
caused  by  a  diseased  brain,  savors  too  much  of  that  other 
theory,  of  the  most  logical  and  rational  of  minds  weaving  a 
grand  and  coherent  philosophy  under  the  propelling  force  of 
a  loss  of  reason.  "  Those  interior  perceptions  which  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  organs  of  sense,"  which  the  Governor 
concedes  to  Swedenborg,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  his 
visions.  If  he  is  clairvoyant,  in  this  sense,  with  piety,  hon- 
esty, capacity,  and  a  deep  thinking,  philosophic  mind 
added,  we  should  not  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  brain,  but 
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commend  him  to  all  the  world  for  their  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Had  we  a  true  faith  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
that  with  each  one  "  there  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body,"  we  would  see  the  logical  conclusion  that  as 
the  natural  body  has  its  organs  of  sense,  the  spiritual  body 
must  also  have  its  organs  of  sense;  that  it  is  by  the  quickening 
of  these  spiritual  senses  we  see  within,  above;  that  the  open- 
ing of  these  senses  toward  the  spiritual  world  may  be  phe- 
nomenal and  rare;  but  that  like  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  old,  men  can  be  as  the  scripture  terms  it,  in  the 
spirit,  even  to  the  being  caught  up  as  was  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  to  the  third  heaven,  and  seeing  and  hearing  things 
unspeakable.  Let  us  be  a  little  more  believing,  not  quite  so 
materialistic  ;  a  little  more  spiritual  in  thought,  not  quite  so 
worldly;  a  little  more  reflecting,  not  quite  so  forgetful;  and 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  prophets,  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem,  the  Apostles;  in  the  remembrance  of 
Jacob,  Isaiah,  Peter,  Paul  or  John,  feel  that  there  if  such  a 
thing  as  inner,  spiritual  vision  without  a  brain  diseased. 
Then  when  we  stand  hefore  one,  whom  knowing,  the  most 
prejudiced  acknowledge  to  be  pious,  unselfish,  soher-minded, 
honest,  learned,  philosophic,  sublime,  let  us  pause  before  we 
consign  him  to  the  mere  museum  of  curiosities  or  to  the  dust 
of  oblivion.  There  it  something  here !  It  is  reality  or 
madness!  If  the  latter,  it  is  the  most  logical  mad- 
ness that  ever  human  mind  took  on,  the  most  rational 
lack  of  reason  that  man  has  ever  known.  And  the  Governor, 
for  one,  shall  be  authority.  If  reality,  it  is  the  cause  of  truth 
that  is  at  stake,  and  none  should  fear  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  truth. 

And  now  we  have  a  new  suggestion  by  the  lecturer.  "We 
have  all,"  he  says,  "  at  times  experienced  a  state  of  double 
consciousness."  "He  cites  the  speaker  who  in  the  fervor  of 
speech  seemsjto  get  outside  of  himself,  and  listen  to  the 
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words  which  come  frcrtra  his  own  mouth,  while  his  mind  runs 
by  its  acquired'  momentum.  He  calls  to  mind  how  we  will 
lie  in  bed  conscious  of  our  surroundings,  broken  sentences 
sounding  in  our  ears,  strange  scenes  and  faces  rising  dimly 
round  us;  and  yet  we  know  we  are  dreaming,  and  that  if  we 
will  turn  over,  the  illusion  will  be  dispelled.  He  speaks  of 
the  effect  of  a  dose  of  morphine  in  sickness,  how  our  bed 
will  seem  to  be  floating  in  the  air,  and  multitudes  of  spectral 
faces,  horrible  and  grotesque,  leering  and  grinning  around  as  in 
devilish  mockery,  while  we  know  the  bed  is  on  the  floor  and 
no  one  present  but  the  nurse.  "  Now,"  he  says,  "  these  scenes, 
faces,  shapes,  voices,  are  but  our  own  unconscious  thoughts 
thrown  from  within  outward  ;  our  fancies  putting  on  shape 
and  semblance,  in  reason's  despite — like  Macbeth's  air-drawn 
dagger,  the  bodiless  creations  of  the  brain.  " 

"Would  the  Governor  face  the  deeply  inspired  instincrs  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  thus  explain  away  the  angels'  song 
at  Bethlehem,  or  the  transfiguration  on  the  Mount,  or  the 
great  white  throne  in  the  vision  of  St.  John  ?  If  he  destroys 
thus  the  possibility  even  of  the  reality  of  Swedenbrnu's 
visions  as  a  seer,  he  obliterates  with  one  fell  stroke  of  his 
pen,  the  faith  that  the  four  hundred  million  people  of 
Christendom  hold  to  be  Divine  !  For  one  case  impossible,  all 
are  so.  And  the  insights  and  intromissions  on  to  the  spir- 
itual plane  being  stricken  from  the  Bible,  we  have  no  scrip- 
ture left.  If  he  takes  that  position,  so  be  it ;  it  is  his  right 
and  privilege.    But  I  do  not  believe  he  takes  it. 

"  Imagine  now,"  he  says,  "  a  man  whose  unconscious 
mental  secretions  have  been  drawn  for  fifty  years  of  study 
from  a  circuit  of  inquiry  wide  as  the  knowledge  of  his  day  ; 
who  in  the  love  of  scientific  truth  had  followed  every  path 
of  nature  open  to  him  into  new  fields  and  undiscovered 
regions;  who  had  sounded  the  deeps  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation ;  who  had  tracked  the  soul  to  its  fastness  ;  who  had 
endeavored  to  purge  the  film  from  his  spiritual  sight  by 
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gazing  on  the  en  dimmed  brightness  of  his  Creator,  and  who 
had  been  dazzled,  dazed,  perhaps,  by  the  Divine  effulgence ; 
invest  him  with  the  creative  power  of  the  poet  which  works 
only  in  the  dark  ;  give  him  this  state  of  dual  consciousness 
we  have  all  experienced,  but  in  a  degree  far  more  vivid  and 
intense  than  we  have  known — so  real  that  while  he  stands 
on  earth,  in  form  of  clay,  with  mortal  breath,  senses,  pres- 
ence, his  thoughts  are  projected  from  him,  and  compass 
him  about  as  objective  realities — become  his  continent  and 
horizon,  his  earth  and  sea,  his  air  and  light,  his  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  star-crowned  sky,  and  you  will  have, 
I  think,  the  conditions  under  which  the  veil  of  mortality  was 
lifted,  and  he  saw  the  scenes  of  other  worlds,  heard  the 
voices  of  angels,  mid  received  a  revelation  from  God  !" 

Dreams  and  morphine  on  a  grand  and  comprehen- 
sive scale !  Not  that  he  dreamed  or  took  his  daily  dose ; 
but  that  he  experienced  all  tiie  effects  of  semi-sleep  without 
the  sleep,  and  all  the  diablerie  of  morphine  without  the  dose; 
his  mind  clear  as  a  summer  sky,  his  thought  logical  and  har- 
monious, his  intellect  realistic  and  severely  mathematical,  for 
thirty  ye.us,  he  lived  in  a  world  which  consisted  of  the  out- 
ward projection  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  once  discov- 
ered the  illusion  !  The  Governor's  second  theory  reads 
well:  it  is  beautifully  and  gracefully  worded  ;  it  does  exceed- 
ing credit  to  the  vividness  of  his  own  imagination  ;  it  verges 
very  closely  on  the  poetical.  But,  where  in  all  the  world 
wns  such  a  phenomenon  ever  thought  of,  heard  of,  dreamed 
of,  outside  of  the  vivid  fervor  of  the  Governor's  poetic  mind  ! 
Let  us  take  an  appeal  from  the  lower  court  of  imagination, 
to  the  higher  court  of  common  sense.  Is  there  an  immortal- 
ity or  is  there  not?  Is  there  then  a  spiritual  world  or  is 
there  not?  If  there  is,  was  it  "  level  to  the  apprehension" 
of  the  seers  and  prophets  of  sacred  writ  ?  If  yea,  is  it  not 
possible  for  human  sight  to  pierce  the  mvsteries  of  the  spirit 
land  ?    Then,  given  all  the  conditions  of  good  faith,  purity, 
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rationality,  mental  capacity,  consistency,  and  harmony  of  sys- 
tem that  confessedly  cluster  around  Swedenborg  ;  is  it  not  far 
more  probable  that  his  spiritual  sight  was  opened,  as  were 
the  eyes  of  those  of  old,  than  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a 
condition,  imagined  out  by  our  Governor,  such  as  was  never 
heard  or  dreamed  of  otherwise  in  all  the  annals  of  our  race? 

Rapidly  the  lecturer  follows  now  with  brief,  sententious, 
dottings  down  of  some  of  the  views  of  Swedenborg;  stray 
leaves  as  it  were,  from  the  leafy  tree  of  larger  thought  ;  so 
far  as  thev  go,  lucid,  correct  and  clear.  But  his  grand  prin- 
ciples remain  untouched.  Is  he  a  Christian  ?  But  for  a  pass- 
ing line  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  from  anything 
the  lecturer  has  said.  His  grand  central  doctrine  is  con- 
cerning God  ;  and  from  this  all  others  radiate,  like  branches 
of  a  tree  from  the  central  trunk.  But  in  the  lecture  we  have 
nothing  of  this.  The  incarnation  of  the  one  God  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  subsequent  glorification,  is  the 
pivotal  point  around  which  his  whole  theology  revolves.  One 
God  in  one  person,  and  a  trinity  of  attributes  only,  not  of 
individuals,  is  the  talismanic  truth  at  the  touch  of  which  he 
essays  to  make  plain  and  clear,  without  mystery,  the  whole 
Christian  theology.  Perhaps  those  were  themes  too  theo- 
logic  for  the  Governor's  purpose,  yet  to  summarize  Sweden- 
borg's  religious  philosophy  without  them  were  to  enact  the 
play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet,  by  special  request, 
omitted. 

But  the  lecturer  concludes  with  certainly  the  widest  mis- 
take it  were  possible  for  one  to  make  in  relation  to  his 
theme.  How  he  could  state  honestly — as  honestly,  of  course, 
he  did  state  it — that  Huxley  corroborates  the  grand  specula- 
tion of  the  Swedish  philosopher  "  by  admitting  that  he  uses 
a  material  terminology  for  convenience,  but  that  matter 
and  mind  are  both  names  for  unknown  quantities,  and  that 
the  existence  of  neither  can  be  demonstrated,"  must  ever  re- 
main a  mystery.    Id  relation  to  mind  Huxley  stops  precisely 
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when-  Swedenborg  begins.  That  is,  the  English  scientist 
stops  with  the  declaration  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it 
and  deems  it  tolly  to  waste  time  over  the  consideration  of 
that  which  we  never  can  know  ;  while  the  Swede  takes  up 
its  study  as  really  the  only  thing,  that  is,  in  a  strict  sense, 
worth  the  knowing.  So  far  from  matter  or  mind  being  in 
his  view  the  names  of  unknown  quantities,  he  treats  them 
and  their  inter-relations,  in  extenso,  and  as  most  knowable  and 
positive  things.  But  with  all  due  deference,  if  it  must  be 
said,  in  this  latter  part  of  1iis  essay  the  lecturer  has  Professor 
Huxley,  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Swedeuborg,  and  Newton 
Booth  mixed  up  in  the  most  inextricable  confusion ;  with 
the  paternity,  however,  of  these  ideas  all  fathered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lecture. 

Thus  Huxley's  idea  that  lite  is  only  finely  organized  mat- 
ter, of  the  same  constituents  and  proportion  in  every  form, 
is  given  by  the  lecturer  as  a  recent  statement  in  scientific 
terms  of  the  theory  of  Swedenborg.  No  mistake  could  oe 
greater.  It  may  be  true,  as  Huxley  states,  that  there  is  oue 
simple  substance — he  terms  it  protoplasm — which  is  the  basis 
of  life  in  all  its  forms  on  the  material  plane.  But  there  his 
theory  stops ;  stops  at  the  material.  Is  there  any  thing 
higher?  I  do  not  know,  he  answers.  I  cannot  know;  I 
therefore  do  not  ask.  But  what  says  Swedenborg  ?  God  is 
the  source  of  all  life.  To  make  it  clear  by  comparison,  life 
rays  from  him,  through  the  spiritual  into  the  material  world, 
as  heat  and  light  from  the  sun  through  the  atmosphere  to 
earth.  Your  body  and  mine,  the  ox  and  the  dove,  the  hare- 
bell and  the  violet,  the  diamond  and  the  marble,  the  whole 
universe  in  its  greatest  and  least  things,  live,  because  God's 
life  is  ever  flowing  to  them  ;  a  never-ceasing  wave  of  life — 
God  the  central  giver,  the  universe  the  recipient.  If  there  is 
a  simple  physical  basis  of  life — we  will  not  dispute  the 
point — then  God's  life  flows  into  that  and  gives  it  all  its 
vital  force,  wherever  it  rests  or  labors. 
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Is  thiR  pantheism?  Are  we  and  all  things  parts  of  God? 
Far  from  it.  We  are  recipients  of  life  from  God,  but  we  are 
not  God  ;  no  more  than  grass  is  sun,  because  the  sun's  heat 
flows  into  it. 

But  the  lecturer  says  that  Huxley  is  Sweden  borgian  m 
showing  that  life  is  only  finely  organized  matter.  The  fact 
is  just  the  contrary.  On  that  point  he^  and  Swedenborg  are 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Says  the  latter  :  That  which  is 
material,  that  which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is  Divine  are 
discretely  distinct  in  their  natures.  Matter  is  not  spirit,  nor 
spirit  Divinity.  Nor  is  spirit  more  finely  organized  matter  ; 
nor  is  Divinity  more  finely  organized  spirit.  And  by  this  he 
avoids  pantheism.  The  Divine  life  may  fill  and  vitalize  spir- 
itual life  ;  and  both  may  fill  and  vitalize  material  life  ;  but 
the  one  can  never  become  the  other  by  any  chemical  process. 
As  substances  they  are  discretely  distinct.  Huxley  comes  so 
near  being  a  materialist  that  we  might  as  well  call  him  so. 
But  Swedenborg  is  eminently  a  spiritual  philosopher. 

Thus  much  for  the  Huxleyan  phase  of  the  Governor's  idea 
of  Swedenborg  ;  now  for  the  Berkeleyan  phase. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  in  the  most  gentle  and  Christian  spirit, 
sought  for  a  philosophy  of  existence  which  would  prove  a 
thorough  antidote  for  skepticism,  atheism  and  infidelity.  He 
thought,  if  he  could  only  prove  the  non-existence  of  the 
world  and  man,  as  the  mind  must  rest  convinced  that  there 
is  something,  somewhere,  real,  it  would  be  forced  to  believe 
in  God  as  that  reality  ; — a  seemingly  strange  train  of  thought, 
but  seriously,  piously,  pursued.  He  declared,  in  effect,  that 
we  know  nothing  without  us  but  only  the  perceptions  which 
are  within  the  mind  ;  that  the  existence  of  an  interior  world 
is,  therefore,  false  and  inconsistent  with  itself ;  that  those 
things  which  are  called  sensible,  material  objects,  are  not  ex- 
ternal, but  exist  in  the  mind,  and  are  merely  impressions 
made  on  our  minds  by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  according 
to  certain  rules  termed  laws  of  nature,  from  which  He  never 
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deviates ;  and  that  the  steady  adherence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit  to  those  rules  is  what  causes  things  to  appear  real  to 
his  creatures  ;  and  so  effectually  distinguishes 'the  ideas  per- 
ceived by  sense  from  such  as  are  the  work  of  the  mind  itself, 
or  dreams,  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  confounding  them 
on  this  hypothesis  than  on  that  of  the  existence  of  matter.  If 
there  is  no  external  world,  argues  Berkeley,  the  phenomena  of 
sense  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  a  Deitv  constantly 
necessitating  perception.  And  thus,  by  way  of  overthrow- 
ing skepticism,  he  declares  there  is  nothing  but  God,  and  all 
else  is  only  in  the  seeming. 

Says  the  Governor  :  "  We  are  but  shadows — shadows  all 
that  we  pursue."  One  would  hesitate  long  to  understand,  in 
this  conclusion,  whether  he  spoke  for  himself  or  Swedenborg. 
But  we  remember  a  former  sentence,  and  we  see  the  drift. 
"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  this  idea  of  Sweden  borg's,  that  we 
are  but  shadows,  cannot  be  carried  into  daylight  and  com- 
mon life.  We  know  that  we  are  real,  and  surrounded  by 
realities."  Surely  it  is  the  Governor  who  is  dreaming  now. 
Swedenborg  a  Berkeleyan  !  Swedenborg  a  teacher  of  the 
non-reality  of  creation!  There  is  a  wonderfully  intense 
reality  which  characterizes  his  philosophy  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter— of  life  here  and  life  hereafter — which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  writings  ;  a  realism  in  respect  to  the  other 
world  which  has  startled  some  of  the  more  timid  of  our 
churches.  Yet  the  lecturer  puts  into  his  mouth  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  :  "There  is  but  one  reality — God;  all  other 
things  only  seem  to  be.  Neither  natural  bodies,  nor  spiritual 
bodies;  neither  earth,  nor  sun,  nor  stars;  neither  men,  nor 
angels,  nor  demons  exist,  save  as  God  imparts  to  each  a  por- 
tion of  himself."  Partly  right,  and  partly  wrong.  Totally 
wrong  in  the  sense  in  which  the  lecturer  seems  to  take  it. 
"  There  is  but  one  reality — God  ;"  true,  in  the  sense  that 
God  only  has  life  in  Himself — underived  existence,  and  that 
creation  lives  because  He  lives.    He  therefore  is  the  great 
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Reality.  But,  says  Swedenborg — Worlds  and  men,  and  all 
their  surroundings,  do  not  only  seem  to  be,  but  really  are. 
They  are,  because  God  is.  Their  reality  arises  from  the  won- 
derful reality  of  God.  And  the  spirit  and  the  spiritual  world 
are  still  more  real  than  this;  more  real  because  less  transient. 
Of  different  substance  indeed,  but  its  waving  trees  and  grassy 
lawns,  and  birds  and  flowers  and  palaces,  its  bending  skies, 
its  starry  canopy  above,  its  happy  hearts,  its  love,  its  wisdom 
and  its  life,  are  earnest  realities,  because  God  blessed  them 
with  his  inflowing  life,  continually  and  forever !  He  does 
not  impart  to  any  a  portion  of  his  own  Divinity.  He  has 
made  them  to  be  themselves,  but  they  are  vivified  from  Him. 
They  are  shadows  only  in  the  sense  that  they  shadow  forth  in 
forms  of  beauty  the  infinite  love  and  wisdom  of  their  Maker. 
They  are  not  shadows  in  the  Berkeleyan  sense  of  being  simply 
God's  thoughts,  non-existent,  as  actual  objects  of  sense,  and 
as  such  non-real. 

Life  is  a  reality,  and  as  a  reality  we  must  deal  with  it. 
Immortality  is  a  reality  ;  the  greater  pity  that  we  do  realize 
it  so.  God  is  a  reality,  and  his  existence  makes  his  whole 
creation  real.  Truth  is  real;  may  we  all  be  willing  to  seek 
it  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  This  is  a  Review,  not 
an  essay  on  Swedenborg.  It  touches  points  brought  forth 
only  in  review — not  those  which  might  otherwise  have  nat- 
urally suggested  themselves.  To  conclude  where  the  lecture 
we  review  begins,  we  are  told  that  "  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
generally  regarded  by  the  great  public  as  a  dreamer,  a  ghost 
seer,  '  a  visionary  and  elixir  of  moonbeams,'  is  claimed  by  the 
small  public  of  his  admirers  to  be  a  divinely  illuminated  man, 
the  author  of  a  new  and  profound  philosophy,  the  true  in- 
terpreter of  the  Bible  and  Christian  religion."  If  there  ever 
was  a  man  who  was  wholly  indifferent  to  the  opinion  which 
might  be  entertained  of  him  by  the  great  public,  it  wis 
Swedenborg.    It  is  not  the  man  that  is  the  real  issue  in  the 
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case  ;  it  is  the  truth.  Outwardly  and  apparently,  it  is  true, 
the  public  of  his  admirers  is  small.  In  reality,  and  in  fact,  it 
is  as  wide  as  the  Christian  Church.  Not  so  much,  however, 
the  admirers  of  the  name,  as  of  the  truths  he  has  taught. 
We  look  at  the  theology  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  we 
look  at  it  to-day.  Swedenborgianism  is  invading  all  your 
churches.  It  is  preached  in  your  pulpits  ;  it  is  taught  in 
your  Sabbath  schools  ;  it  permeates  your  religious  literature. 
Not  in  full,  but  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  everywhere 
a  great  deal.  More  of  your  preachers  read  it  than  you  are 
aware  of ;  more  of  your  people  unwittingly  receive  it  than 
you  think.  Swedenborg  may  be  little  acknowledged,  and 
Swedenboiiiian  churches  may  not  be  crowded  ;  but  Sweden- 
borgianism in  itself  has  achieved  a  grander  and  more  rapid 
triumph  than  did  Christianity  in  its  first  three  half  centuries. 
There  are  those  who  know  it ;  and  the  world  will  soon  ac- 
knowledge it.  And  after  all,  what  matters  it  about  the 
name?  His  reward  will  be  received  above.  It  is  truth,  eter- 
nal truth,  for  whose  triumphant  cause  the  Lord  is  wrestling 
with  this  weary  world  ;  and  however  man  may  suffer,  truth 
in  the  end  must  win ! 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  occasion  of  the  Installation  of  Rev.  Doctor  Rexford,  as 
Pastor  of  the  First  Universalis!  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
Sunday  evening,  November  1st,  1874,  was  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  not  only  to  the  Universalis  of  this  city,  but  to  all 
interested  in  the  development  of  a  Christian  charity,  broad 
enough  to  include,  and  recognize  the  worth  of  all  earnest 
workers  in  the  Master's  Vineyard,  by  whatever  name  they  arc 
known  among  men. 

This  Church  is  the  only  representative  of  our  faith  in  Cali- 
fornia. Its  situation,  so  remote  from  the  great  centers  of 
Universalism  in  the  East,  prevented  the  attendance  of  minis- 
ters of  our  own  denomination  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion.  Yet  to  this  isolation  we  are  indebted  for  a 
must  delightful  exhibition  of  fraternal  feeling,  and  broad 
Christian  sympathy,  by  prominent  representatives  of  other 
religious  organizations  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Church,  relying  upon  the  liberal  feel- 
ing which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  prominent  clergymen 
of  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  on  this  Coast,  in- 
vited several  of  them  to  assist  in  the  Installation  of  their 
Pastor.  The  following  gentlemen  responded  promptly  and 
cheerfully  to  the  invitation  :    Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D. 


Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church ;  Rev.  W.  B.  I  jams,  Pastor 
of  the  Green  Street  Congregational  Church ;  Rev.  Elkan 
Colin,  Rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Emanuel,  of  this  city  ; 
Rev.  L.  Hamilton,  Pastor  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church,  Oakland;  Rev.  Chauncey  Park,  Presbyterian  Clergy- 
man of  Centerville  ;  and  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Elliott,  Pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Churc  h,  Portland,  Oregon.  Several  of  the  leading 
pastors  of  other  churc  hes  in  the  city  expressed  their  regret 
that  the  demands  of  their  own  pulpits  for  that  evening,  pre- 
cluded their  acceptance. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  ceremonies — which 
are  given  in  full  in  these  pages — were  of  a  deeply  interesting 
character,  and  worthy  of  the  large-hearted,  liberal-minded 
men  engaged  therein;  fitly  representing,  as  they  did,  the  cosmo- 
politan character  and  enlightened  spirit  which  so  greatly 
abounds  among  the  best  religious  thinkers  here. 

To- the  Universalists  of  the  Union  Parish,  which  had  called 
Doctor  Rexford  to  this  new  field  of  labor,  the  services  were 
specially  significant,  as  foreshadowing  the  broad  and  gener- 
ous manner  in  which  their  work  is  to  be  advanced,  and 
indicating  the  liberal  spirit  which  is  moulding  the  civiliza- 
tion, and  directing  the  Christian  activities  of  the  present  age. 


(  )rgan  Voluntary. 


Chant,  .  .  ...  Choir. 

Invocation  .       Rev.  Thos.  L,  Elliott,  {Unitarian.) 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.  We  praise  Thee  for  Thy 
loving  kindness  that  litis  brought  us  with  joy  .and  gladness  to 
this  hour.  For  all  Thy  mercies  brooding  over  us  and  all  the 
world  around  us,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee.  Thou  createst  loi- 
ns most  brotherly  fellowships  by  Thy  fatherly  love  over  us  all, 
and  in  this  evening  time  may  Thy  spirit  be  present  in  all  our 
hearts.  May  all  these  services  tend  to  our  spiritual  upbuild- 
ing in  all  grace  and  beauty  of  life.  Be  with  this  people  and 
with  these,  Thy  servants,  who  in  this  hour  shall  in  any  way 
utter  words  of  life  and  blessing  and  strength.  Be  with  us  all 
evermore,  in  life  and  death,  and  in  the  immortality — Amen. 

Scripture  Reading,    .       .       Rev.  Elkan  Cohn,  D.  D.,  {Hebrew.) 
psalm  cxlvii. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord :  for  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our 
God  ;  for  it  is  pleasant ;  and  praise  is  comely. 

The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem  ;  he  gathereth  together 
the  outcasts  of  Israel. 

He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 

He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  ;  he  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names. 

Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power :  his  understanding 
is  infinite. 

The  Lord  lifteth  up  the  meek :  he  casteth  the  wicked  dowu 
to  the  ground.  \ 
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fting  unto  tlit'  Lord  with  thanksgiving;  sing  praise  upon 
the  harp  unto  our  (rod  : 

Who  covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain 
for  the  earth,  who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains. 

He  giveth  to  the  beaut  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens 
which  cry. 

He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horse:  he  taketh 
not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man. 

The  Lord  taketli  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those 
that  hope  in  his  mercy. 

Praise  the  Lord,  0  Jerusalem  ;  praise  thy  Uod,  ()  Zion. 

For  he  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates  ;  he  hath 
blessed  thy  children  within  thee. 

lie  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and  filleth  thee  with  the 
finest  of  the  wheat 

He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon  earth  :  his  Word 
runneth  very  swiftly. 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool  ;  he  scattereth  the  boar  frost  like 
ashes. 

He  easteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels :  who  can  stand  before 
his  cold  ? 

He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them  :  he  causeth  his 
wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow 

He  showeth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his 
judgements  unto  Israel. 

He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  :  and  as  for  his  judge- 
ments, they  have  not  known  them.    Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Prayer,       ....       Rev.  J.N.Parker,  \Univcrsalist.) 

Our  Father  who, art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name, 
may  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  may  Thy  will  be  done  in  the 
hearts  of  Thy  children  here  upon  the  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven  above.  We,  Thy  dependent  children,  the  objects  of 
Thy  love,  the  creatures  of  Thy  care  and  never  failing  protec- 
tion, would  desire  to  draw  nigh  unto  Thee  at  this  hour,  and 
humble  ourselves  before  Thee  in  the  attitude  of  worshippers. 
We  thank  Thee  for  all  the  testimonies  of  Thy  love  and 
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goodness  which  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us  from  the  morning 
of  our  existence  unto  the  present  moment. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst  speak  unto  the  children 
of  men  in  days  of  old  by  prophets,  priests  and  kings  ;  and 
that  Thou  hast  in  these  latter  days,  spoken  to  us  by  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  appointed  heir  of  all  things. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  Gospel  of  Thy  Son,  for  all  its  hopes 
and  joys,  and  devoutly  do  we  pray  that  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  may  find  a  lodgement  in  all  our  hearts  ;  may  they  go 
from  heart  to  heart,  from  family  to  family,  from  nation  to  na- 
tion, and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  until  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  in  word  and  deed  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  Master. 

We  thank  Thee,  0  God,  for  the  privilege  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  of  meeting  on  this  joyful  occasion  :  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  Thy 
servant,  our  beloved  brother,  into  the  oitice  of  Pastor  of  this 
church  and  society.  May  Thy  blessing  descend  richly  and 
rest  upon  him.  Be  Thou  with  him  and  bless  him  in  all  his 
labors  and  toils  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  and  kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer  upon  the  earth  ;  give  him  strength  and  wis- 
dom from  above  to  come  before  this  people,  with  the  fullness 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  leading  them  in  the 
green  pastures  of  righteousness,  where  they  may  find  food  for 
their  souls,  and  beside  the  flowing  stream  of  Salvation,  where 
they  may  slake  their  thirst,  and  thirst  no  more  forever. 

Grant,  we  pray  Thee,  C  God,  that  Thy  blessing  nlay  rest 
upon  both  pastor  and  people,  and  may  they  labor  and  strive 
together  for  the  establishment  of  that  truth  in  the  hearts  of 
Thy  children  which  shall  bring  them  to  know  Thee  and  Thy 
Son,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.  May  all  the  services  of 
the  present  occasion  be  sanctified  and  blessed  to  the  good  of 
all  who  are  here  assembled,  and  when  Thou  shalt  have  done 
serving  Thyself  with  us  here  upon  the  earth,  wilt  Thou 
gather  us,  with  a  world  redeemed,  and  crown  us  Thine  in 
Thy  kingdom  above,  all  of  which  we  ask  in  the  Redeemer's 
name — Amen. 


Response  by  the  (.'hoiu. 


Hym.v, 


Congregation. 


O  Lord  of  life,  and  truth,  and  grace, 

Ere  nature  was  begun  I 
Make  welcome  to  our  erring  race 

Thy  Spirit  and  thy  Son. 

AVe  hail  the  church,  built  high  o'er  all 

The  heathens'  rage  and  scoff ; 
Thy  Providence  its  fenced  wall, — 

"  The  Lamb  the  light  thereof." 

Thy  Christ  hath  reached  his  heavenly  seat. 

Through  sorrow  and  through  scars  ; 
The  golden  lamps  are  at  his  feet, 

And  in  his  hand  the  stars. 


O,  may  he  walk  among  us  here; 

With  his  rebuke  and  love, — 
A  brightness  o'er  this  lower  sphere, 

A  ray  from  worlds  above. 

Sermon  Rev.  W.  E.  Ijams,  {Congrsgatiouaiisl.) 

1st  Tiikssw.onians,  5th  Chapter,  21st  Verse.—'-  Prove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  theme  which  I  draw  from  these  words  and  which  I 
would  discuss  this  evening,  is  Eclecticism — the  only  true 
principle  of  Christian  Theology.  Seek  after  the  good  in 
every  creed  and  land.  Accept  nothing  without  evidence,  and 
cling  tenaciously  to  what  you  have  proved  to  he  true.  Use 
your  intellect  in  religion  as  elsewhere.  Prove  all  things;  not 
some  things,  but  all — and  then  be  neither  coaxed  nor  bribed 
nor  driven  from  your  faith.  Live  for  it,  aye,  even  die  for  it, 
if  need  be.  At  no  time  shut  your  eyes  to  new  light — but 
with  open  eyes  and  open  mind  and  heart,  go  forward  welcom- 
ing the  new  truth,  but  not  forsaking  the  old. 

By  Eclecticism  in  Theology  I  mean,  of  course,  the  prin- 
ciple of  critical  selection  of  doctrines  under  the  guidanee  of 
right  reason.  The  greatest  of  English  dramatists,  in  King 
Henry  V.,  expressed  a  vital  truth  when  he  said,  "  there  is 
some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  would  men  observingly 
distil  it  out ;"  and,  indeed,  underlying  even  the  most  offensive 
dogmas  you  may  detect  "a  soul  of  good.v 
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A  delightful  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me,  "  Why,  sir,  1 
can  see  something  handsome  in  every  face,  even  the  most 
homely,  because  I  seek  for  it."  I  fancy  she  would  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  a  long  time  in  some  cases  ;  and  yet  her 
heart  was  right.  Since  surely  it  is  wiser  to  seek  for  beauty 
than  for  its  opposite,  and,  too,  is  it  not  vastly  wiser  in  theol- 
ogy for  us  like  her  to  seek  in  our  neighbors'  creeds  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  reverse  :j  Sou  have,  doubt- 
less, noticed  that  what  we  seek  for  in  this  world  we  often,  if 
not  always,  find. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  principle,  this  evening,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  give  it  a  double  application — first,  to  our  sacred 
books,  and  then  to  our  less  sacred  sects. 

Eclecticism  requires  us  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  prove  or 
test  all  things  that  are  there,  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good. 

Our  Scriptures  are  not  one  book,  but  many  books,  written 
by  some  forty  different  writers,  living  in  various  periods  of 
history,  a  space  of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  years,  covering  the 
time  from  the  writing  of  Genesis  to  the  date  of  Revelation. 
These  books  were  written  by  good  men  ;  "  holy  men  of  old 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  same  Holy 
Ghost  that  still  moves  you  and  me,  and  all  men  to  do  all  the 
good  we  ever  perform. 

In  my  humble  opinion  it  was  the  writers  who  were  in- 
spired, rather  than  the  writings  ;  and,  therefore,  we  notice  in 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible  so  marked  a  diversity  not  only 
of  style,  but  also  of  thought.  An  inspired  idiot  is  not,  with- 
out a  miracle,  able  to  rise  to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  an 
uninspired  man  of  genius.  A  weak  man,  though  inspired,  is 
not  able  to  soar  so  high  as  a  richly  gifted  mind  ;  just  as  a 
shallow  intellect,  though  favored  with  the  most  thorough 
education,  can  never  in  the  race  for  this  world's  prizes  compete 
with  an  uneducated  man  of  eminent  native  abilities  :  or  just 
as  a  barren  field,  however  patiently  tilled,  can  never  yield  so 
luxuriantly  as  that  fertile  soil  which  laughs  with  a  harvest, 
when  tickled  with  a  hoe. 

I  beg  your  attention  to  this  thought — it  was  the  ivriters  of 
the  Bible  who  were  inspired,  rather  than  the  writings ;  and 
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therefore  we  should  naturally  expect  that  doctrinal,  ethical, 
historical  and  scientific  imperfection  in  the  record  which  has 
so  frequently  heen  criticised.  This  imperfection  is  human. 
It  is  the  truth  of  thefiible  that  is  divine  ;  the  forms  of  speech 
in  which  that  truth  is  contained,  must  he  admitted  to  he  human, 
and,  therefore,  imperfect.  For  lack  of  recognizing  this  vital 
distinction,  good  men  have  passed  on  into  all  the  sad  errors 
aud  mischief  and  manifold  evil  of  gross  literalism.  1  do  most 
earnestly  and  solemnly  submit  that  literalism  is  to-day  working 
the  cause  of  religion  a  vast  detriment,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, but  delighted,  when  the  distinguished  Dr.  Christlieb,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  boldy  declared 
that  our  theories  and  definitions  of  inspiration  require  a 
thorough  revision. 

We  are  to  consider,  also,  that  whilst  it  was  the  writers  who 
were  inspired,  rather  than  the  writings,  these  same  writers 
were  not  all  equally  inspired — that  is,  there  were  and  are 
degrees  of  inspiration.  No  one  can  successfully  maintain 
that  Solomon's  sensuous  song  is  the  fruit  of  as  full  an  inspira- 
tion as  the  pure  spiritual  breathings  of  the  .r>lst  Psalm,  or 
that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  enjoyed  as  abundant 
an  afflatus  as  the  seraphic  John,  or  the  consecrated  Paul. 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  had  the  Spirit  without  measure,  an 
overflow  of  the  divine  life.  Not  so  others,  who  like  us,  in 
various  degrees,  because  of  various  capacity,  enjoyed  the 
influx  of  that  light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world. 

To  teach  that  all  Scripture  is  equally  inspired,  only  tends 
to  discredit  the  whole  mass  of  revelations.  Every  Saint  has 
his  favorite  .Bible  author,  and  his  favorite  Bible  passage,  and  is 
practically  an  Eclectic.  Go  to  the  sick  room  of  a  suffering 
child  of  God,  and  you  shall  there  find  a  well-worn  Bible ; 
but  one  page,  perhaps,  worn  far  beyond  all  the  rest. 

Ah  !  could  that  tear  moistened  page  but  speak,  what  a  story 
it  would  tell  of  moments  of  penitence,  hours  of  resolution, 
days  of  sweet  peace,  and  trust  and  hope  ;  a  Psalm,  perhaps, 
some  of  John's  loving,  tender  words;  or  a  triumphant  cry 
leaping  from  the  fiery  soul  of  that  mighty  man  of  Tarsus ; 
no  matter,  the  hungry  soul  knows  where  to  turn  for  the  bread 
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of  life,  and  the  water  of  life  ;  knows  the  particular  book,  and 
page,  and  verse,  where  the  divine  mind  breathes  comfort  and 
consolation.  So,  however  much  a  certain  school  of  theolo- 
gians may  oppose  tins  principle  of  Eclecticism,  it  is  the 
principle  that  is  actually  employed — even  by  its  very  oppo- 
nents. 

I  know  that  it  is  objected  that  if  we  allow  discrimination 
of  this  kind  to  lie  made,  the  whole  Bible  is  in  danger  of  being 
set  aside  ;  but  this  objection  has  less  force  than  is  imagined; 
for  the  truth  in  the  Bible  is  vital,  self-evidencing,  and  everlast- 
ing. In  both  nature  and  revelation,  we  can  tell  when  it  is 
cloudy  or  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Ye  timid  souls  !  have  no 
fear  for  the  absolute  truth  that  can  never  die  ;  only  cease 
striving  to  make  men  believe  that  the  shifting  clouds  are 
really  the  eternal  sunlight.  Honestly  admit  that  there  are 
both  a  human  and  a  divine  element  in  Scripture,  and  God's 
cause  on  earth  shall  thereby  be  not  the  loser  but  the  gainer 

I  pass  now  to  the  application  of  this  principle  of  Eclecti- 
cism to  the  jarring  sects  of  Christendom.  If  there  is  good  to 
be  sought  and  to  be  found  in  each  book  of  the  Bible,  not  less 
is  it  true  that  good  may  be  found  in  each  denomination  of 
Christians,  and  to  look  a  little  while  at  the  virtues  of  our 
neighbors  may  be  agreeable,  at  least,  by  way  of  variety. 

First  of  all,  then,  there  is  the  venerable  Catholic  Church, 
mother  of  us  all,  and  surely  a  true  and  wise  Eclecticism  can 
not  refuse  to  mark  and  heartily  commend,  at  least,  the  aesthetic 
element  of  her  public  worship.  With  Michael  Angelo  to 
poise  in  mid  air  St.  Peter's  peerless  dome,  and  Raphael  to 
spread  on  canvas  the  marvelous  colors  of  the  Transfiguration, 
and  Haydn  to  translate  into  a  matchless  oratorio  the  sublime 
story  of  Creation,  and  Dante  to  write  in  immortal  verse  his 
visions  of  the  unseen  realm,  this  ancient  church  has  ever 
been  true  to  art  as  the  minister  of  devotion  ;  and  architecture, 
painting,  music  and  literature,  have  from  an  early  day  found 
in  this  venerable  communion  a  faithful  patron.  Until  re- 
cently Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  slighted  and 
discarded  the  beautiful  as  an  adjunct  of  religion — but  in  so 
doing  has  missed  the  cooperation  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
elements  of  the  human  soul.     To  •build  uncouth  meeting- 
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houses,  and  sing  harsh  harmonies,  aud  listen  to  long  sermons, 
was  part  of  the  religion  of  our  fathers  ;  they  scorned  the  Cross 
as  an  architectural  ornament.  These  fair  flowers  would  have 
beeen  flung  from  a  Puritan  chapel  as  a  vain  and  Popish  intru- 
sion ;  and  instrumental  music — is  it  not  still  in  some  places 
regarded  as  a  device  of  the  devil  ?  Not  long  since,  in  an  East  - 
era  city,  as  1  stood  beneath  the  high  arches  of  a  Catholic 
Cathedral,  saw  here  and  there  upor.  the  walls  rich  paintings 
memorial  of  Christian  history  ;  saw  costly  altars  bathed  in 
softest  tints  descending  from  elaborate  windows  ;  listened  to 
the  sweet  and  solemn  notes  of  a  massive  organ,  whose  tones 
now  sighed  in  cords  fit  for  a  miserere,  and  now  pealed  in 
strains  fit  for  a  Te  Deum,  I  confess  that  I  felt  the  power  of 
art  as  the  minister  of  devotion,  and  more  than  ever  before, 
was  ready  to  own  the  mistake  of  Protestantism  in  her  long 
and  vain  effort  to  divorce  the  beautiful  and  the  good ;  and 
was  ready  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  in  using  the 
same  word  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

Let  our  temples,  then,  be  worthy  of  their  great  divinity  ; 
and  let  our  worship  refuse  no  appropriate  offering  of  either 
taste  or  imagination  ;  for  great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised.  I  will  praise  thee  with  my  whole  heart,  with  all  my 
powers — not  part  of  them.  What  1  have  here  said  of  the 
Catholic  applies  equally  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

To  go  now  to  the  very  opposite  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
a  true  Eclecticism  will  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  unde- 
monstrative Friend  or  Quaker,  who  seeks  the  still  hour  and 
quietly  listens  for  the  faintest  whispers  of  that  holy  inward 
divine  voice  ;  and  well  were  it  for  us  all,  did  we  more  faith- 
fully and  more  frequently  enter  the  inner  closet,  shut  the 
door  and  barken  to  the  heavenly  oracle.  It  is  because  the 
Friends  cultivate  this  deep  spiritual  religion  of  communion 
with  an  indwelling  God,  that  they  stand  so  exceptionally  high 
in  point  of  morals,  and  their  very  faces,  like  that  of  Moses, 
so  often  shine  with  the  radiance  of  that  light  which  falls  not 
on  land  or  sea.  Oh !  in  this  noisy,  bustling  life  of  ours, 
say,  do  we  not  all  need  the  inspiration  and  the  nurture  of  the 
still  hour,  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding. 
But,  again,  a  wise  Eclecticism  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or 
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despise  the  importance  of  the  emotional  as  illustrated  in  the 
marvelous  career  and  glorious  triumphs  of  our  Methodist 
brethren.  A  religion  without  emotion  is  not  the  religion  of 
either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  Read  David's  pathetic 
pages,  with  their  wails  of  woe  and  their  peans  of  praise  :  or 
Isaiah's  raptured  visions,  with  their  undertone  of  warm,  glow- 
ing sensibility  ;  or  Jesus'  burning  words  of  spirit  and  life  ;  or 
Paul's  tumultuous  apostrophes  ;  or  the  hymns  of  t  he  ages,  that 
have  gushed  full  and  free  from  breaking  or  exulting  human 
hearts,  only  to  be  taken  up  by  faith  and  hope  and  chanted 
down  the  centuries — and  admit,  that  true  religion  appeals 
not  to  the  cold  intellect  alone,  but  as  well  to  the  needy  and 
struggling  heart.  Professor  Tyndall  was  right,  in  his  late 
able  address,  when  he  said,  "  1  would  set  forth  equally 
the  inexorable  advance  of  man's  understanding  i:i  the  path 
of  knowledge,  and  the  unquenchable  claims  of  his  emotional 
nature  which  the  understanding  can  never  satisfy."  Said 
David — "  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.''  Religion  is  largely  in 
our  feelings  ;  and  our  Methodist  brethren  have  gained  their 
wide  dominion  over  the  masses  by  their  constant  and  faithful 
recognition  of  the  emotional  as  a  factor  in  all  aggressive  or 
actual  piety. 

Neither  can  we  afford  to  despise  the  stern  theology  of  the 
Calvinistic  creeds,  as  held  by  our  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
brethren. 

There  is  a  solemn  and  massive  truth  underlying  the  entire 
Calivinistic  scheme.  That  truth  is  the  twofold  conception  of 
our  own  moral  guilt  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  and  imma- 
culate holiness  of  Almighty  God,  who  is  "over  all,  through  all, 
and  in  you  all  " — Creator,  Moral  Governor,  Judge.  This  uni- 
verse is  His  ;  He  reigns  ;  He  rules  ;  and  He  holds  your  destiny 
and  mine  in  His  hands.  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forever,  amen."  This  principle  of  Calvinism, 
assertive  of  our  insignificance  and  incompleteness  in  comparison 
with  the  infinite  majesty  and  perfection,  should  never  be  ab- 
sent from  any  pulpit  or  any  piety  ;  for  amid  life's  disappoint- 
ments, delusions  and  cares,  amid  its  mysteries  and  sorrows, 
surely  there  is  solid  comfort  in  the  thought  that  a  great, 
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responsible  mind  presides  over  all,  and  shall  yet  bring  order  out 
of  seeming  chaos,  and  light  out  of  real  darkness.  "  The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  ftjoice." 

But  if  Eclecticism  may  find  in  the  so-called  Orthodox  de- 
nominations much  to  commend,  has  not  the  time  iirrived 
when  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  so-called  liberal  denomina- 
tions. What  do  we  owe  to  our  Universalist  brethren,  if  not 
a  brave  and  faithful  assertion  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  as  illustrated  in  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Son  of  God — at  once  God's  own  Son — and  our 
'  own  brother.  Only  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  very  largo 
section  of  Christendom  had  no  Heavenly  Father.  The  God 
who  was  then  preached  was,  in  too  many  cases,  simply  dread- 
ful, with  a  fixed  frown  upon  his  awful  brow,  and  a  scourge 
within  his  omnipotent,  unsparing  grasp.  Road  the  biographies 
of  Hew  England  saints  of  only  one  century  ago  and  you  shall 
see  the  writhings  of  the  human  soul  without  any  just  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  Fatherhood.  The  mission  of  the  Universalist 
denomination  has  been  to  emphasize,  as  against  a  too  literal 
orthodoxy,  the  glorious  discovery  of  God  as  the  Eternal  Father 
of  all  men,  aye,  of  even  wicked  men  ;  for.  as  said  Jesus,  "  if  ye 
then  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?"  Here  is  a  distinct  impli- 
cation of  God  as  a  universal  Father  of  both  the  evil  and  the 
good — a  truth  not  yet  fully  recognized  by  orthodox  theolo- 
gians. 

To  have  seen  and  felt  and  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion, this  sweet  and  blessed  doctrine,  is  the  peculiar  praise 
of  those  who  are  called  Universalists,  but  who  should  more 
strictly  be  termed  Restoratiouists ;  for  in  our  day,  I  am  sure 
that  every  intelligent  Universalist  is  a  believer  in  the  continu- 
ity of  our  mental  life  and  moral  state.  The  Restorationist, 
then,  has  a  cheering  gospel  when  he  breathes  into  despairing 
souls  the  double  message  of  a  Father  over  all,  and  a  final  vic- 
tory of  good  over  evil,  this  victory  being,  to  my  mind,  the 
manifest  and  glorious  preponderance  of  good,  under  a  law 
of  development  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom.  And  wherever 
a  Theology  of  despair  shall  lift  up  the  terror  of  a  God  who  is 
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no  universal  Father,  and  of  a  future  where  evil  shall  triumph 
over  good,  there  I  hope  and  pray  a  humane  Liberalism  may, 
tor  God's  sake,  and  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  thifl  weary  world's 
sake,  boldly  arise  and  challenge  this  terror  and  strip  it  of  its 
Weapons  of  destruction.  As  a  reaction  from  the  theology  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Universalisin  was  only  a  necessary, 
natural  and  proper  consequence  ;  until  now,  in  well  nigh  all  out 
pulpits,  terror  is  so  giving  way  to  love,  that,  in  fact,  we  all  need 
the  proffered  aid  of  modern  science  to  reassure  us  of  the  cer- 
tain nexus  of  transgression  and  penalty.  So  we  tend  to 
extremes;  but  as  an  eternal  truth  to  be  more  or  less  empha- 
sized according  to  human  needs,  we  hail  the  doctrine  of  a 
Universal  Father  and  a  Christ,  whose  cross  was  the  center  of 
a  circumference  of  love  wide  enough,  and  warm  enough,  to 
embrace  every  act  and  scene  in  the  drama  of  human  history. 

And,  again,  our  Unitarian  brethren  have  richly  deserved  a 
generous  share  of  the  high  honor  of  laboring  to  restore  de- 
throned, outcast  and  exiled  reason  to  her  rightful  seat  as  a 
queen  in  the  empire  of  religion. 

The  reformed  Hebrews,  who  are  so  well  represented  here  to- 
night, should  share  this  honor  accorded  our  Unitarian  brethren. 
"If  I  forget  thee,  (.)  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning."  As  a  Christian  man  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  Jew  for 
historic  names  that  are  immortal,  for  a  literature  that  has 
swayed  the  ages,  and  for  a  Saviour  that  has  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  us. 

Time  was  when  it  was  the  prevailing  fashion  of  theologians 
to  denounce  reason  as  totally  depraved,  and,  therefore,  unfit 
to  offer  an  opinion  touching  either  Bible  or  church  ;  so  all 
questions,  even  of  science,  must  be  settled  by  the  letter  of 
some  book  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  would  be  amusing — if  it 
were  not  so  sad — the  spectacle  of  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  hunting  for  a  passage  of  Scripture  to  prove 
that  the  Coporniean  system  is  both  false  and  wicked:  because, 
forsooth,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  our  sacred  writings.  Au- 
thority has  ruled  Christendom — now  the  authority  of  an 
infallible  book,  and  now  the  authority  of  an  infallible  church, 
and  the  poor  discredited  human  intellect,  meantime,  has  sat 
meekly  waiting  for  permission  to  think  ;  until  at  length  our 
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Unitarian  friends,  with  others  able  no  longer  to  remain  pas- 
sive, began  to  think  vigorously  and  to  ask  a  great  many  alarm- 
ing questions. 

Reason  was  sick  and  in  prison,  and  they  visited  her;  she 
was  hungry,  they  gave  her  meat ;  thirsty,  they  gave  her  drink  : 
a  stranger,  they  took  her  in  ;  naked,  they  clothed  her.  Her 
prison  doors,  they  flung  wide  open,  and  said  "  come  forth ;"  and 
now  she  walks  the  earth  emancipated,  crowned,  sceptered, 
triumphant  and  applauded  by  rejoicing  millions  ;  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  friend  of  religion. 

Bigots  define  Unitarianism  as  hostility  to  Jesus ;  but  how 
false  is  this  definition.  Hostile  to  Jesus  they  are  not.  De- 
nying that  there  are  three  Gods,  they  yet  stand  before  the 
Christ  of  history,  with  uncovered  brow,  reverent  heart  and 
receptive  soul.  Upon  his  modest  head  they  lay  a  crown  upon 
which  are  recorded  these  immortal  words — "  King  of  Men." 
That  broken  and  wounded  form  of  His  they  hold  forever 
sacred.  Ah,  were  he  living  now,  right  sure  am  1  that  such 
men  as  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Edmund  Hears,  and  Chand- 
ler Bobbins,  and  Rufus  Ellis,  and  E.  E.  Hale,  would  be  among 
the  first  to  recognize  his  royalty,  and  the  last  to  forsake  him 
in  his  ministry  of  salvation.  They  would  follow  him,  and 
that  not  like  Peter  afar  off,  since  in  fact  they  are  actually  fol- 
lowing him  to-day,  walking  in  his  radiant  footsteps,  reproduc- 
ing his  divine  spirit.  Would  to  God  you  and  1  served  Christ 
with  but  half  the  fidelity  of  some  who  are  rejected  only 
because  of  a  tabooed  name. 

Read  the  late  message  from  the  Unitarian  Conference  to 
the  Congregational  Council.  Mark  the  Christian  spirit  of  that 
message.  Note  the  deep  and  general  regret  which  Congregation- 
alists  feel  and  express  that  the  Unitarian  Committee  failed 
to  be  personally  present  — and  then  confess  with  me  that  a 
new  era  is  upon  us —  the  era  of  broad  charity  and  of  divine 
hope.  When  Unitarians  speak  of  Jesus  as  our  "  common 
Lord,"  and  when  Congregationalists  stretch  forth  longing 
hands  to  greet  those  honored  brethren  ;  when  both  yearn  for 
that  unity  of  which  this  Committee  so  touchingly  speaks, 
ah,  my  friends,  let  us  sieze  the  cord  and  ring  the  golden  bell 
of  universal  Christian  fraternity. 
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"  Riug  out  tho  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true, 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  th  it  is  to  be." 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  personal  convictions 
if  I  should  now  conceal  my  firm  persuasion  that  the  Unitari- 
anism  of  New  England  has  already  contributed  to  a  marked 
and  benignant  modification,  in  both  the  theology  and  the  foi 
mulated  creeds  of  my  own  denomination.  A  true  Eclecticism 
cannot  then  afford  to  ignore  reason  in  religion. 

In  this  hurried  review  of  some  of  the  various  denominations 
of  Christendom,  we  have  noted  as  features  worthy  of  univer- 
sal approval  the  ministry  of  art,  the  illumination  of  the  spirit, 
the  validity  of  the  emotional  element,  the  sovereignty 
divine  mind,  the  universal  fatherhood  and  the  right  of  human 
reason  to  a  supreme  seat  in  the  temple  of  religion. 

Now  see  all  this  illustrated  in  the  wonderful  life  of  our 
"  common  Lord,"  whose  soul  was  open  to  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  nature.  The  bloom  of  the  lily  gladdening  his  eye  and  en- 
riching his  speech.  Who  was  filled  with  the  spirit,  who  was 
not  ashamed  to  weep  at  the  tomb  of  a  friend  and  brother  ; 
who  prayed  to  the  divine  mind  as  the  righteous  and  sovereign 
ruler ;  who  ever  addressed  that  mind  by  the  endearing  term  of 
Father,  and  who  in  his  methods  of  thought  and  conversation 
never  once  sought  to  cast  discredit  upon  man's  intellectual 
powers. 

In  a  word,  He  was  a  symmetrical  soul — a  complete,  well- 
rounded  life ;  whilst  we,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  narrow- 
nesss,  to  developement  upon  a  single  line,  to  exclusiveness  and 
bigotry. 

He  was  the  truth  ;  we  a  truth.  But  the  principle  we  are 
now  considering,  points  us  to  those  segments  of  truth  found 
in  others,  and  bids  us  seek  for  truth  even  amid  our  foes ;  and 
appropriate  it  as  the  very  food  and  life  of  our  needy  souls- 
"  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Friends,  it  may  be  only  a  fond  dream  ;  but  surely,  amid  ail 
the  strifes  of  sect  and  party,  we  can  at  times  see  something 
to  indicate  the  dawn  of  a  day  when  there  shall  be  upou  our 
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earth  only  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  whose  creed  shall  be 
the  absolute  truth,  and  whose  spirit  shall  be  one  of  self-gov- 
ernment, as  the  characteristic  of  our  interior  life  and  divine 
love,  as  the  characteristic  of  all  our  treatment  of  others.  For 
the  hastening  of  that  glad  day  may  this  Church,  with  all 
our  other  churches,  both  labor  and  pray.  Let  no  more  energy 
be  wasted  in  vain  debate,  but  let  all  our  energy  be  ex- 
pended in  redeeming  this  wide  world  from  its  sins  and  sorrows. 

There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done — how  great  God  only 
can  measure.  Intemperance  and  oppresson ;  fraud  and  violence; 
atheism  and  profanity ;  irreverence  and  superstition  ;  ignor- 
ence  and  fanaticism  ;  insubordination  and  murder  ;  licenti- 
tousness  and  dishonesty ;  falsehood  and  ill  will  ;  these  consti- 
tute the  grand  divisions  of  that  vast  army  of  evil,  which 
all  good  men  are  summoned  to  resist.  There  is  a  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  be  it  ours  to  join  the  opposing  force  with  Christ 
as  our  leader  and  commander.  From  God's  army  I  should 
not  dare  exclude  one  single  volunteer.  Mail  and  welcome  all 
who  are  on  the  Lord's  side.  In  San  Francisco  to-day  a  great 
battle  is  going  forward,  and  wrong,  is  bold,  aggressive,  inso- 
lent, if  not  triumphant.  Vice  is  armed  and  defiant;  corrup- 
tion is  intrenched  in  high  places ;  and  the  very  ministers  of 
law  are  too  often  false  to  truth  and  justice.  The  part  this 
society  has  borne  against  intemperance  has  been  conspicuous. 
Then,  ever,  my  friends,  thus  side  with  God;  and  no  matter  if, 
bigots  count  you  aliens,  1  tell  you  all  liberal  souls  of  every 
name  will  hail  you  as  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens,  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God. 
His  kingdom  shall  yet  trimnph  ;  "and  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the 
voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saving — hallelujah,  for  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth — Amen  and  Amen." 

Chant,  Choir. 

Installation'  Prayer,    .       .       Rev.  L.  Hamilton,  (Presbyterian.) 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
occasion,  and  for  the  promise  it  gives,  and  the  hopes  with  which 
it  looks  into  the  future.    In  the  good  Providence  with  which 


Thou  dost  watch  over  all  thy  children,  Thou  hast  called  thy 
servant  to  be  the  under-shepherd  of  the  great  Pastor  over  the 
flock  gathered  here  to  accept  thy  gift.  We  now  in  these  sol- 
emn public  formalities  ratify  this  dear  relation  between  pastor 
and  people.  We  earnestly  pray  for  thy  blessing  upon  them  in 
it,  and  that  Thou  wilt  give  them  abundant  fruitfutheas  in 
Spiritual  life  and  all  good  works.  Enrich  thy  servant  with  all 
the  graces  of  truth  and  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  having  freely 
received,  he  may  freely  give  forth  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel 
to  others.  May  he,  first  of  all,  be  a  true  man,  bearing  into 
every  worldly  relation  the  spirit  of  honor,  honesty  and  human 
kindness,  inspiring  confidence  and  winning  esteem  by  those 
manly  virtues  which  ever  command  the  respect  of  all.  May 
his  power  go  forth  into  society  for  good.  May  his  influence 
fall  in  blessing  upon  every  social  interest,  inspiring  men  with 
purer  and  loftier  principles  of  action,  chastening  evil  tempers, 
repressing  b;id  customs,  infusing  vigor  into  every  true  re- 
form, giving  new  cheer  and  courage  to  every  worker  for  the 
bettering  of  our  human  condition,  ever  aiding  in  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  ignorant,  the  strengthening  of  the  tempted,  the 
rescue  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish.  May  his  influence, 
also,  enter  deeply  into  the  homes  of  his  people,  bearing  sweet- 
ness and  light  into  the  family,  that  truest  type  of  heaven  on 
earth,  sanctifying  domestic  affection,  turning  the  hearts  of 
parents  to  their  children,  and  of  children  to  their  parents,  and 
binding  the  whole  household  together  in  that  dear  unity  which 
is  fraught  with  the  richest  blessings  of  our  earthly  estate. 
And.  0  Thou  Infinite  Love,  may  Thv  special  pace  and  blessing 
be  upon  him  in  his  ininisterings  to  this  Church  ami  Congrega- 
tion. May  he  live  in  communion  with  Thee,  the  fountain 
of  truth  and  life.  May  his  public  words  be  full  of  divine  in- 
spiration. May  he  be  faithful  in  his  warnings  to  those  whose 
evil  ways  shall  imperil  their  own  life,  patient  with  the  erring, 
tender  to  the  weak,  earnest  to  all.  May  he  visit  the  sick  with 
counsel  of  cheer  and  strength.  May  he  comfort  the  mourners, 
strengthening  weak  hands,  lifting  up  the  depressed,  soothing 
bruised  hearts,  teaching  the  weary  where  to  find  rest.  May  he 
move  among  his  pe<  pie  as  a  light  of  heaven,  radiant  with  the 
warmth  of  the  Divu.e  Heart.    Like  the  great  Master,  may  he 


incarnate  in  himself  the  Infinite  Love  before  the  eyes  and  to 
the  hearts  of  men.  0  may  he  be  able  to  so  draw  this  Church 
and  people  together,  in  the  unity  of  sympathy  and  labor,  for 
all  the  interests  of  life  and  the  welfare  of  souls,  that  they  shall 
be  a  blessed  power  of  salvation  in  this  city  where  they  do 
their  work.  And  may  Thy  sanction  rest  ever  upon  the  rela- 
tion here  and  now  constituted.  May  Thy  guidance  go  before 
pastor  and  people,  in  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  fire  by  night. 
May  Thy  light  shine  along  all  their  pathway  on  earth  until 
it  shall  merge  into  the  perfect  day  of  the  heavenly  life.  And 
we  will  ascribe  all  glory  to  Thy  great  name  forevermore 
— Amen. 

Recitative  and  Aria — "/«  Native  Worth;'    .  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie 

C  H  A  f\G  E    AND    ft  I  GHT-j-1  A  N  D    OF  J-ELLOWSH1P, 

REV.  HORATIO  STEBBINS,  D.  D. 

It  is  my  duty,  My  Dear  Sir,  in  the  order  of  this  occasions 
to  give  you  some  hints,  suggestions,  counsels  and  reminder 
pertaining  to  this  business,  that  may  serve  to  refresh  your 
understanding  concerning  things  which  you  already  understand, 
it  may  be,  but  which  are  good  to  be  said  and  good  to  be 
heard  over  and  over  again. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  things  that  are  natural,  and  come  by 
degrees  to  the  things  that  are  spiritual. 

First  of  all,  in  coming  here,  you  have  moved  to  consider- 
able distance  from  your  former  field  of  labor,  and  you  are 
surrounded  by  somewhat  new  conditions  of  nature,  climate 
and  society.  The  peculiarity  of  the  scenery,  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  must  have  impressed  you  ;  huge  always,  often  grand, 
sometimes  sublime,  rarely  beautiful.  The  year  is  divided  into 
wet  and  dry — Spring  begins  in  December,  and  Autumn  begins 
in  June — Winter  is  in  the  Summer,  and  Summer  is  ">  the 
Winter. 

Trees  shed  their  bark,  and  squirrels  live  in  the  ground. 
There  is  no  autumnal  glory,  and  no  wintry  terror,  but  quiet 
monotone  of  genial,  indulgent  days.  Manners  and  customs 
show  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  indigenous  and  the  exotic, 
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with  a  mild  tinge  of  provincial  jealousy.  The  man  of  wide 
experience,  either  of  thought  or  travel,  discerns  that  we  are 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  modern  improvements,  at  some  distance 
away.  There  are  many  things  here,  that  are  anomalous,  at 
least  according  to  any  known  law — men  buy  and  sell  by 
weight,  hut  "make  change"  only  within  three  or  four  cents  ! 
a  singular  combination  (if  accuracy  and  indifference.  The 
currency  of  the  United  States,  has  never  got  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  yet  California  and  Massachusetts  arc  the  only 
States  that  have  continued  through  all  financial  demoraliza- 
tion to  pay  their  own  debts  in  gold.  An  eastern  man,  with  his 
home  experience,  coming  here,  loses  the  points  of  the  compass, 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  takes  cold  in  July.  There  have 
been  more  snap  judgments,  wise  guesses,  I-said-so's,  and  grand 
panaceas  made  on  California,  than  would  he  required  to  set 
the  world  right,  inaugurate  free  trade,  liberate  Ireland,  heal  the 
schism  in  the  Buddhist  Church,  if  they  had  the  least  bit  of 
sense  in  them.  The  truth  is,  men  and  things  here,  the 
country  and  society,  cannot  be  wisely  estimated  by  the  whim 
of  a  casual  visitor,  nor  by  any  would-be-philosophic  judg- 
ment. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  that  most  interesting  man,  Thomas 
Starr  King,  that  he  said,  that  when  he  had  been  here  three 
months,  he  thought  lie  knew  all  about  California,  but  when 
he  had  been  here  three  years,  he  concluded  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Therefore,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  make 
up  your  mind  about  this  country  now.  You  can  be  doing 
Something  else,  while  your  opinions  are  growing. 

I  congratulate  you,  and  I  congratulate  this,  people,  that  you 
have  come  here  quietly,  as  a  man  of  good  sense,  without  any 
bh.st  of  trumpets  going  before  you.  We  have  heard  notning 
of  your  power  "  to  draw,"  nothing  of  your  keeping  fast  horses, 
or  of  your  being  a  good  shot.  In  the  wise  and  happy  tenden- 
cy of  our  time,  to  make  the  minister  more  human  and  more 
accessible,  that  is,  more  popular  in  a  good  sense,  there  is  a 
passion  to  throw  in  light  weights,  qualities  that  have  no 
normal  relation  with  a  strong,  firm  and  deep  character. 
There  are  a  great  many  things,  that  are  all  well  enough,  yet 
if  a  man  takes  to  them  strongly,  he  had  better  not  be  in  this 
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business.  You  are  happy  in  having  no  factitious  reputation, 
and  I  trust  that  you  have  got  sense  enough  never  to  have 
any. 

Be  a  man  of  the  world ;  appreciate  the  world,  and  sympa- 
thize with  it.  But  do  not  run  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  any  amount  of  outward  activity  can  take  the  place  of 
inward  momentum.  If  you  go  about  your  work  here,  with 
a  devout  and  firm  purpose,  you  will  find  those  around  you 
who  belong  to  you  by  natural  affinity  of  mind.  And  here  1 
admonish  you,  not  to  go  outside  your  own  proper  nature  and 
character,  but  to  do  the  thing  that  belongs  to  you.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  exploited,  or  to  take  up  any  scheme,  or  to 
practice  any  dodge,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  reputation.  If 
the  people  have  any  disposition  that  way,  as  good  people 
sometimes  do,  manage  it  as  carefully  as  you  can,  and  keep 
about  your  business.  Do  a  good  square  work  day  by  day, 
and  by  and  by  you  will  be  respected,  and  yet  a  little,  and  you 
will  be  beloved.  While  you  go  wherever  your  presence  is  re- 
quired, for  the  discharge  of  religious  offices,  or  the  expression 
of  human  sympathies,  beware  of  running  into  what  is  called 
sociability ;  an  idle  lounging  habit  of  mind  that  consumes 
time,  and  would  consume  eternity,  and  accomplishes  nothing. 
Study,  reflect,  think.  Write  your  sermons  carefully,  medita- 
tively, and  offer  no  considerations  to  others  that  do  not 
satisfy  your  own  mind.  You  believe  in  moral  causes,  but  do 
not  be  looking  around  you  to  see  their  effects.  A  man  knows 
very  little  about  the  good  he  is  doing  ;  go  on. 

The  days  of  religious  controversy  are  somewhat  over,  and 
a  better  spirit  among  religious  sects  is  quite  manifest.  Some 
run  into  silly  platitudes  over  it,  and  make  religion  a  mere 
saccharine  sentimentality.  I  know  not  which  is  most  to  be 
deplored,  the  firm,  hard,  old  sectarian,  or  the  flimsy  sentimen- 
talist, who  looks  upon  all  opinions,  as  equally  true,  and  thinks 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  coming  by  obliterating  the  lines  of 
human  thought.  Preserve  your  intellectual  boundaries,  but 
let  the  sun  shine  over  the  fence.  You  are  a  Universalist. 
You  know  the  history  of  that  doctrine  from  Ongen  to  our 
day  ;  it  is  rooted  in  Calvinism.  But  what  a  modification  of 
thought !    Cherish  that  love  of  truth,  which  will  allow  the 
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modifications  of  experience,  and  lead  you  on  into  larger 
knowledge,  and  make  you  a  liberal,  indeed,  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  many-sided  nature  of  truth,  and  capable  of  un- 
derstanding and  honoring  those  from  whom  you  dissent. 
Toleration  is  simple  good  manners  and  plain  ethics.  It  is 
giving  to  others  what  you  ask  for  yourself.  Liberality  is  a 
divine  grace  that  includes  the  truth,  as  the  beautiful  includes 
the  good.    Toleration  is  a  duty  ;  liberality  is  an  ability. 

A  few  of  us,  of  different  name  and  tradition,  have  come 
here  this  evening  to  assure  you  of  our  cordial  good  will,  and 
to  install  you  with  simple  religious  formalities  as  the  minis- 
ter of  this  people.  In  doing  so,  we  express  our  interest  in 
Christian  teaching  and  work,  and  our  personal  regard  for  your 
welfare  and  usefulness.  In  token  of  all  this,  I  give  you  my 
right  hand. 

Address  to  the  People,  .       .       Rev.  Thos.  Elliott,  (Unitarian.) 

In  the  Address  to  the  People,  Mr.  Eliot  said  in  substance  : 

That  all  men  agree  to  manage  and  advise  others  by  common 
sense,  but  conducted  their  own  affairs  by  the  sense  of  their 
particular  calling.  The  seaman  could  advise  a  doctor  by 
common  sense,  but  knew  very  well  when  it  came  to  sailing  a 
ship,  that  it  took  sailor  sense.  He  wished  some  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  layman  were  here  on  the  platform  in  his  place ; 
one  who  had  exemplified  in  his  whole  life,  the  duty  of  .a 
church  people,  toward  each  other  and  their  minister.  When 
a  minister  undertakes  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  he  is  apt  to 
make  only  a  special  plea  for  his  own  craft. 

In  your  treatment  of  your  minister  there  is  first  of  all,  to  be 
observed  the  great  commonplace  duty  of  Justice.  He  does 
not  ask  peculiar  favor,  or  a  special  law  of  judgement,  but  he  is 
a  man  among  men,  and  there  is  a  simple  justice,  but  a  broad 
and  well  understood  one  which  he  looks  for,  and  which  you 
will  gladly  give.  It  embraces  uot  only  business  matters ;  it 
takes  in  all  which  make  up  the  day's  or  year's  work.  Remem- 
ber  that  you  have  duties  as  well  as  he,  and  that  he  has  rights 
as  well  as  you. 

But  we  do  not  stop  in  this  sacred  relation  with  cold  justice. 
Give  your  minister  sympathy.    He  needs  it ;  you  can  scarcely 
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tell  what  help  and  encouragement  your  sympathy,  felt  and 
expressed  will  give.  Even  a  child  can  thus  help  on  the  patient 
toiler,  the  loving  word  of  a  faithful  man  or  woman  is  an  in- 
spiration. 

In  the  third  place,  a  people  should  not  forget  the  words,  "  for 
the  works'  sake."  Man  was  not  made  for  the  church,  but  the 
church  for  Man.  Minister  and  people  are  not  selfish  recipients 
or  exchangers,  they  live  and  labor  for  Humanity.  That  Hu- 
manity's needs  and  woes,  are  the  cause  of  the  church's  ex- 
istence. In  the  life  of  the  church  we  should  call  this  great 
fact  often  to  mind  ;  we  are  not  standing  for  ourselves,  we  are 
Christ's  hands  and  feet  to  succor  a  world. 

This  church  has  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  proclaiming 
God's  sweet  and  holy  love  to  mankind.  I  have  heard  thax  it 
was  said  of  Dante,  there  goes  the  man  who  has  been  in  hell. 
It  was  a  tribute  to  his  terrible,  earnest  convictions,  which  wrote 
themselves  in  every  look.  May  it  be  said  of  you,  as  you  walk 
these  streets  and  labor,  and  suffer  and  live,  there  go  men  and 
women  who  have  seen,  and  been  in  heaven." 

Rev.  Chauntey  Park,  {Presbyterian,)  read  the  following  Hymn  which 
was  sung  by  the  Choir  and  Congregation. 

Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  towering  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes  ! 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  iiimjii  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  conrts  adorn, 
See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

While  every  land  its  joyous  tribute  brings. 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  to  smoke  decay, 
Roc  ks  fall  to  dust,  mountains  melt  away  ; 
But  fixed  his  words,  his  saving  power  remains  ; 
Thy  realm  shall  last,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 

Benediction,        ....       Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford,  Fastor. 
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THE  POPULAR  RELIGION  OF  THE  DAY. 

A  SERMON" 


Preached  at  the  Openixo  of  the  Gexeral  Conventto. 
of  the  Pkotestant  Episcopal  Church, 

IN 

ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH,  ftEW  YORK, 

OCTOBER  Glh,  1SSO. 


BY  TIIE 

RIGHT  REV.  WM.  INGRAHAM  KIP,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

,       ^  ,  IlIMfOP.  OF  ('At.TPOKNtA. 


N  E  W   V  ORK  : 
J.  J.  LITTLE  &  CO.,  POINTERS, 
.    10  to  20  As  tor  Place. 

Is.,,. 


HOUSE  OF  DEPUTIES. 


Third  Day  of  the  Session, 

October  0,  1SS0. 


On  motion  of  the  Rev.  T)k.  Fahrixgton,  of  Northern 
New  Jersey, 

Jiesoked,  That  the  Secretary  lie  directed  to  request  a  copy  of  the 
Sermon  preached  l>v  the  Kioht  Reverend  William  Inuhaiiam  Mr 
D  I)  ,  Bishop  of  California,  at  the  opening  of  this  Convention,  and 
that  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  *ann;  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Convention. 

[attest.]  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINS. 

Secretary. 
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A  SERMON 

Preached  at  the  Opening  of  the  General  Convention 
of  TnE  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

\  IN 

ST.  GEORGE  S  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK, 

OCTOBER  6th,  1880. 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  REV.  WM.  INGRAHAM  KIP,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Bishop  of  California. 
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HOUSE  OF  DEPUTIES. 


Third  Day  of  the  Session, 
October  9,  1880. 

On  motion  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Farrixgtox,  of  Northern 
New  Jersey, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request  a  copy  of  the 
Sirmon  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  William  Inghabam  Kip, 
D.D. ,  Bishop  of  California,  at  the  opening  of  this  Convention,  and 
that  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  same  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Convention. 


[attest.] 


CHARLES  L.  HUTCUINS, 

Secretary. 
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"For  they  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
slightly,  Baying,  Peace,  peace  ;  when  there  is  no  peace." — Jkr.  viii.  11. 

The  first  Herald  of  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
advocate  of  no  popular  system.  P>cry  sentence 
which  He  uttered  smote  some  prejudice  or  tended  to 
dispel  some  illusion  of  His  hearers.  In  an  age  of 
sensuality  He  called  men  to  perfect  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  to  that  restraint  and  discipline  which  had 
been  long  forgotten  in  the  creed  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Sadducee.  Among  the  cherished  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  were  the  songs  of  Miriam  and 
Deborah,  which  the  Jewish  maidens  chanted  on  the 
hill-sides,  as  they  read  in  them  but  prophecies  of 
nobler  conquests  in  the  future.  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
too,  pointed  His  countrymen  forward  to  a  conflict, 
but  it  was  with  their  own  evil  hearts.  He  prom- 
ised to  make  them  conquerors  indeed,  but  it  was 
over  the  impulses  of  their  own  fallen  natures. 
He  offered  to  be  their  leader,  but  it  was  in  the 
warfare  against  an  apostate  world,  where  the  vic- 
tory to  be  achieved  was  to  be  first  over  them- 
selves. For  them  the  future  was  gilded  by  no 
visions  of  earthly  renown.  Their  reward  in  this 
world  was  that  they  were  to  be  "  hated  of  all  men 
for  His  name's  sake." 
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And  in  His  footsteps  His  apostles  trod.  They 
were  often  solitary  and  derided  laborers,  but  they 
planted  their  faith  on  the  eternity  of  truth,  not  on 
the  voice  of  numbers.  Around  them  the  world 
was  lifting  up  its  mocking  voice.  They  were  com- 
mitted to  a  strife  for  life  or  death,  where  the  motto 
was,  "  Woe  to  the  conquered  !  "  The  system  they 
were  to  found  had  arrayed  against  it  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  Jew — the  pride  of  Grecian  wisdom 
— the  long-venerated  superstitions  of  Egypt  and  the 
East — the  widespread  classical  mythology  which 
had  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus — and 
everywhere  all  there  was  of  evil  in  the  human 
heart.  Yet  they  weut  on,  holding  up  the  despised 
emblem  of  the  cross,  and  striving  only  to  awaken 
this  world  to  a  deeper,  fnller.  truer  life.  And  thus 
the  Church  came  forth,  from  its  early  home  by  the 
graves  of  the  patriarchs,  to  inherit  the  earth. 

But  is  there  not  danger,  my  brethren,  lest  in 
this  age  we  should  forget  those  lessons  graven  so 
deeply  on  the  early  records  of  our  faith?  "When 
the  world  apparently  smiles  upon  it,  when  its  out- 
ward forms  are  honored,  and  that  name  which  first 
the  disciples  assumed  at  Antioch  has  ceased  to  be 
a  term  of  reproach,  may  not  even  we,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  minister  at  the  altar,  begin  insensibly  to 
lower  the  high  demands  of  the  Gospel  and  to  glide 
on  with  the  current?  In  place  of  that  faith,  to  up- 
hold which  apostles  sacrificed  their  lives,  may  we 
not,  even  without  being  conscious  of  it,  conform 
too  much  to  the  popular  system  of  the  day  and  im- 
bibe its  spirit  ?    While  the  heralds  of  the  cross 
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rejoice  that  multitudes  wait  on  their  ministry,  and 
the  hearts  of  men  melt  before  the  solemn  truths 
tlic}^  utter,  and  it  seems  as  if  thousands  were  bow- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  may  (here  not  be 
a  gradual  lowering  of  all  that  is  lofty  and  self- 
denying  in  the  system  they  have  adopted,  till  they 
cling  to  the  cross  with  but  a  feeble  grasp,  and  the 
early  confessors  would  have  recognized  with  diffi- 
culty the  distinctive  features  of  that  Gospel  for 
which  they  died  ? 

It  is  well,  then,  my  brethren,  that  at  times  w  e 
should  go  back  to  the  early  principles  of  our  faith, 
and  compare  them  with  the  system  prevalent 
among  us  ;  for  when  a  blight  passes  over  the  spirit 
of  the  Church,  the  sin  rests  with  us  who  minister 
at  its  altars.  The  plague-spot  of  lukcwarmncss 
may  be  spreading  over  it,  and  a  spiritual  death 
paralyzing  its  strength,  and  yet  we  neglect  to 
utter  our  stern  rebukes  to  the  frivolity  and  care- 
lessness and  worldliness  which  arc  eating  out  its 
very  life.  "The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are 
not  fed."  And  thus  our  ilocks  are  not  elevated  to 
a  purer  love  or  inspired  with  a  more  vigorous 
hope.  Our  influence  is  not  lost  merely  as  that  of 
one  who  "  speaketh  into  the  air,"  *  but  it  is  most 
ruinous  in  its  effects.  The  souls  Ave  should  arouse 
to  life  are  left  to  wither  and  die  beneath  the 
plague.  The  censer  waves  not  in  our  hands  f  as 
we  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and 


*  1  Cor.  xiv.  9. 
f  Numbers  xvi.  48. 
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fiends  hold  their  jubilee  while  the  world  rushes  on 
to  ruin. 

On  this,  then,  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Church, 
when  we  have  come  up  to  strengthen  each  other's 
hands  in  the  warfare  in  which  we  are  alike  en- 
gaged, let  us  look  over  the  world  about  us  and 
estimate  the  characteristics  of  the  Popular  Religion 
of  the  Day,  that  we  may  see  how  far  it  falls  short 
of  that  religion  of  the  cross  to  publish  which  we 
have  been  set  apart. 

A  popular  religion,  my  brethren,  in  all  ages  is 
the  same.  It  matters  not  under  what  dispensa- 
tion it  may  exist,  or  what  may  be  the  form  of  the 
true  faith,  we  always  recognize  in  its  perversion 
the  same  marked  elements  of  character.  It  pre- 
sents a  partial,  one-sided  view,  speaking  of  "ways 
of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace,"  but  making 
little  mention  of  the  conflict  and  the  struggle.  It 
turns  from  all  the  severer  lessons  we  should  learn, 
adopts  the  path  which  is  obstructed  by  no  ob- 
stacles and  leads  to  no  self-denial,  allies  itself  with 
the  lower  impulses  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  makes 
the  way  to  heaven  far  easier  than  our  Lord  de- 
scribed  it  or  the  experience  of  His  true  children 
have  found  it.  It  "heals"  the  spiritual  wound 
"slightly,  saying,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace." 

Thus  it  was,  you  perceive,  that  the  prophet  de- 
scribed it  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  State.  They 
had  a  system  of  restraint  and  discipline  ;  a  system 
in  which  lofty  truths  were  shrouded  in  a  drapery 
of  outward  rites ;  a  system  which  could  lead  the 
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mind  ever  onward  and  upward  to  the  glorious 
things  of  which  those  were  but  the  shadows.  But 
the  worldly  heart  shrank  from  all  that  was  thus 
high  and  ennobling.  It  contented  itself  with  the 
outward  shell,  and  pierced  not  through  to  the  truth 
within.  And  God  charges  His  ministers  with  be- 
ing the  cause  of  this  defection.  He  says,  "  From 
the  prophet  even  unto  the  priest,  every  one  clealeth 
falsely."  * 

And  such  was  the  degeneracy  which  we  find 
pictured  in  our  Lord's  day.  The  temple  was  in- 
deed still  thronged  with  its  crowd  of  worshipers, 
and  never  were  its  gorgeous  rites  more  faithfully 
performed  ;  yet  few  were  there  in  its  courts  who. 
like  Anna  and  Simeon,  day  after  day  watched  unto 
prayer,  and  looked  out  for  the  Consolation  of  Is- 
rael as  intently  as  they  who  watch  for  the  morning. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  Pharisees — the  formal- 
ists of  the  nation — who  referred  everything  to  a 
round  of  outward  rites  ;  and  on  the  other  were  the 
Sadducees,  who  had  wandered  far  into  the  cold 
regions  of  unbelief,  and  stripped  their  faith  of  all 
those  mysteries  which  alone  invested  it  with 
power  and  glory.  .Such  was  the  popular  religion 
of  the  Jews. 

Trace  the  progress  of  our  faith  down  the  stream 
of  time,  and  so  we  shall  find  it  has  always  been. 
Wherever  was  the  reality,  there  the  counterfeit 
was  to  be  seen  also.  Wherever  its  holy  doctrines 
appealed  to  all  that  was  spiritual  in  man's  nature 


*  Jeremiah  vi.  13. 
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— wherever  it  sought  to  enlist  the  deepest  sym- 
pathies of  the  soul — there  came  with  it  a  shadowy 
resemblance,  proffering  an  easier  discipline,  and 
thus  the  multitude  were  deluded.  At  one  time  it 
led  men  off  by  the  errors  of  superstition  ;  at  an- 
other by  offering  the  wildest  freedom  to  the  reason  ; 
but  the  result  has  ever  been  the  prevalence  of  a 
gospel  which  is  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord — the 
healing  of  all  spiritual  hurts  slightly,  and  the  cry 
of  "  Peace,  peace,"  to  them  for  whom  there  should 
be  no  peace. 

But  has  time,  my  brethren,  brought  with  it  any 
lessons  of  wisdom  to  our  generation  ?  No  ;  nor 
will  it  while  there  is  so  much  in  our  nature  which 
loves  to  welcome  the  falsehood.  Christianity  is 
apparently  prosperous  ;  its  claims  are  now  out- 
wardly acknowledged  by  the  great  mass  of  men 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  its 
temples  are  everywhere  seen,  yet  in  how  small  a 
degree  have  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  that  hold 
which  our  Lord  intended  they  should  have!  "We, 
in  our  ministry,  are  called  indeed  to  combat  heresy 
and  error,  yet  these  are  not  the  most  difficult  bat- 
tles we  are  to  wage.  The  enemy  there  is  open 
and  acknowledged.  Far  more  trying  is  it  to  con- 
tend against  that  subtle  spirit  which  allows  thou- 
sands to  publicly  profess  our  faith,  while  it  has 
stripped  it  of  all  that  gives  it  worth  and  value, 
and  leaves  it  only  "a  form  of  godliness  without 
its  power."    It  leads  them  on  in  a  false  security. 

The  hurt,  which  requires  all  the  skill  of  the 
Great  Physician,  is  closed  slightly,  and  the  deluded 
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mortal  goes  forward  to  eternity  whispering  "peace  " 
to  himself,  when  a  voice  from  heaven  declares, 
"  There  is  no  peace  !  "  Let  us,  then,  briefly  look 
at  those  characteristics  of  the  popular  religion  of 
the  day  which  are  most  opposed  to  all  that  is  true 
and  real. 

The  first  trait,  then,  which  attracts  our  atten- 
tion is — the  absence  of  that  spiritual  earnestness 
which  marked  earlier  days.  Our  Lord  declared, 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and 
the  violent  take  it  by  force."  He  told  His  hear- 
ers to  "strive" — that  is,  to  agonize* — "  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate."  And  apostles  accumulated 
every  figure  which  could  unfold  the  same  truth. 
They  described  the  Christian  as  a  combatant — as 
one  who  warrcth — who  must  resist,  if  needs  be, 
even  unto  blood,  or  he  cannot  come  off  more  than 
conqueror.  He  is  engaged  in  a  race,  straining 
every  nerve  that  he  may  win  from  his  competitor  : 
"  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
he  presses  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  even 
St.  Paul,  when  he  had  endured  trials  manifold  for 
the  faith,  feared  lest,  after  all,  "  he  himself  should 
be  a  castaway."  Oh  !  let  us  think  of  it,  brethren, 
when  we  are  tempted  to  be  slothful  in  the  service 
of  our  Lord — an  apostle,  whose  life  was  one  long 
scene  of  visible  self-sacrifice,  fearing  lest,  after  all, 
by  some  remissness,  he  might  fail  of  his  reward  ! 


*  ayavtZctiSe. — Luke  xiii.  24. 
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But  do  we  recognize  in  the  easy  faith  of  our  day 
any  lineaments  of  his  ceaseless  conflict?  Alas,  a 
crown  of  glory  seems  now  to  be  considered  the 
reward  of  indifference,  as  certainly  as  in  the  first 
centuries  it  was  of  martyrdom. 

In  those  ages  of  faith,  indeed,  there  was  no 
question  as  to  what  constituted  a  Christian  life,  for 
all  were  forced  to  tread  the  same  path  as  they 
toiled  on  to  their  reward.  When  men  had  lis- 
tened to  the  news  of  the  Gospel  and  bowed  their 
hearts  to  its  sway,  by  baptism  they  were  admitted 
iuto  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Thus  they  "  put  on 
Christ,*'  and  professed  themselves  one  with  the 
faithful.  In  this  way  they  commenced  the  Chris- 
tian life,  and  with  it  their  struggle  against  the 
world  without  and  their  own  evil  natures  within 
— a  struggle  which  ended  not  till  the  hour  of  death 
arrived,  and  the  weary  combatant  threw  aside 
the  soiled  and  dinted  armor  of  his  earthly  warfare 
to  put  on  the  white  garments  of  the  redeemed. 

And  still  more  striking  was  this  in  the  care  with 
which  they  gathered  their  children  within  the  fold 
of  the  Church,  and  sought  to  guard  them  against 
every  unhallowed  influence.  Then  there  was  a 
reality  in  the  child  being  "brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  It  meant 
that  ceaseless  and  holy  care  which  should  cause 
its  baptismal  grace  to  strengthen  as  life  went  on — 
its  power  expanding  with  the  intellect,  and  thus 
preparing  the  young  immortal  for  the  higher  scenes 
of  Christian  life  to  which  it  should  ascend.  But 
now  I  appeal  to  your  own  experience  and  your 
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own  observation  whether  all  this  is  not  entirely 
reversed.  How  little  care  is  taken  that  the  young 
should  grow  up,  like  Timothy,  from  early  child- 
hood acquainted  with  those  truths  which  arc  able 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  !  The  world  is 
suffered  to  grasp  them  with  its  thousand  arms  ; 
the  glory  which  rested  on  their  opening  career 
"  fades  into  the  light  of  common  day,"  and  soon  all 
becomes  "  of  the  earth  earthly."  The}r  are  allowed 
to  forget  that  they  have  been  "  made  members  of 
Christ,  the  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Instead  of  this  godly  train- 
ing, which  should  begin  with  the  first  dawning  of 
the  intellect,  the  hope  only  is  expressed  that  iu 
some  future  year  the  time  of  conversion  will  come, 
and  that  spiritual  edifice  which  worldliness  has 
despoiled  be  again  built  up.  If  "sin  abounds," 
they  trust  that  one  day  "  grace  will  much  more 
abound."  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  considered  a 
necessary  allotment  of  life  that  the  young  should 
for  years  wander  away  from  the  fold  of  God  and 
plunge  into  worldliness,  at  some  future  time  to  be 
redeemed  and  brought  back. 

And  when  that  time  has  come — if,  by  God's 
grace,  this  prodigal  sou  should  once  more  be  called 
to  return  to  his  Fathers  house — how  do  we  find 
the  change  regarded  ?  Is  it  a  most  serious  one  for 
him  thus  to  cast  aside  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  lifetime  and  alter  his  whole  mental  and  moral 
state?  No  ;  it  is  looked  upon  b}'  many  as  a  work 
to  be  done  in  an  instant — that  the  passage  through 
the  strait  gate  may  be  at  once  accomplished,  and 
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the  bondsman  to  iniquity,  by  one  violent  and  con- 
vulsive effort,  be  freed  from  the  chains  which  for 
so  man}'  years  he  lias  worn.  They  expect  a  whirl- 
wind, as  it  were,  to  sweep  him  at  once  from  the 
depths  of  sin  to  the  very  heights  of  Mount  Zion. 
Without  sounding  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart, 
without  measuring  the  fearful  distance  he  lias  wan- 
dered from  God,  he  at  once  esteems  himself  a  child 
of  the  light,  and  entitled  to  every  promise  of  the 
Gospel.  Such  is  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  easi- 
ness of  conversion. 

And  when  he  has  taken  the  vows  of  Christ  upon 
him,  what  is  his  future  history?  This  should  be 
with  him  only  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life, 
but,  as  we  before  remarked,  there  is  little  that  can 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  spiritual  struggle. 
Instead  of  remembering  that  everything  is  yet  to 
be  done,  that  he  must  spend  his  life  in  conquering 
his  earthly  nature,  and  thus  becoming  "meet  for 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light,"  he  rests 
in  the  belief  that  the  work  is  all  accomplished. 
Thenceforth  life  glides  on  easy  and  naturally.  He 
believes  that  he  has  "worked  out  his  salvation," 
and  therefore  relapses  back  into  his  former  pur- 
suits with  an  easy  and  satisfied  conscience.  There 
is,  of  course,  but  little  progress  in  the  divine  life, 
for  this  cannot  be  gained  without  conflict.  He  is 
only  "  a  babe  in  Christ,"  if  indeed  he  be  in  Christ 
at  all.  But  yet  he  has  no  fear  for  his  spiritual 
state.  He  looks  back  to  a  change  which  lie  be- 
lieves once  took  place,  and  in  this  way  dispels  all 
alarm.    And  thus  he  passes  his  days  in  a  spiritual 
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slumber.  He  relies  upon  no  principles  which  have 
been  wrought  into  his  soul  as  an  evidence  of  his 
discipleship,  but  rather  upon  his  mere  feelings — 
a  test  the  most  fallacious  that  can  be  conceived. 

Now,  what  can  such  a  person  know  of  the  deep 
and  solemn  mysteries  of  his  own  being,  of  that  hid- 
den and  secret  conflict  which  should  be  ceaselessly 
going  on  in  the  heart  of  every  one  between  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil  ?  As  he  toils  along  his 
path  of  worldliness,  how  little  is  done  to  purify  the 
heart,  and  to  bring  its  wayward  tendencies  in  uni- 
son with  the  spirituality  of  God's  law!  Month 
after  month  he  utters,  indeed,  the  solemn  Confes- 
sion of  the  Cliurch  ;  but  the  very  use  of  its  words 
acts  as  an  opiate  to  the  conscience,  and  is  accepted 
by  him  as  the  full  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual  mind. 

And  now,  brethren,  is  not  this  one  feature  of 
the  popular  religion  of  the  day — its  want  of  spir- 
itual earnestness?  Alas,  we  see  it  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left!  It  has  infected  the  Church 
and  paralyzed  its  strength.  It  has  brought  it 
down  to  the  level  of  the  world  around.  It  has 
spread  its  leprosy  over  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
and,  unconscious  of  its  influence,  they  slumber  on 
while  the  world  is  weaving  its  toils  about  them. 

Again,  another  trait  of  this  popular  religion  is 
the  absence  of  that  deep  spirit  of  repentance  which  in 
early  days  characterized  our  Lord's  disciples.  St. 
Paul  thus  described  it  in  writing  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans :  "  Ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort  ;  what 
carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  clearing 
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of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear, 
yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea, 
what  revenge."  *  Here,  certainly,  we  have  no 
picture  of  any  feeble  or  ephemeral  sorrow,  nor 
can  we  recognize  its  counterpart  in  the  gentle  re- 
grets for  sin  which  in  this  day  are  supposed  to 
constitute  repentance.  And  so  it  long  continued 
to  be.  As  the  conflict  of  this  lower  life  went  on, 
the  Christians  of  that  age  realized  that  each  day 
brought  with  it  much  to  be  forgiven,  that  the  re- 
cord of  each  hour  must  be  spread  out  with  tears 
and  sorrow  before  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.  They 
felt  that  the  last  things  of  which  they  would  take 
leave  as  they  entered  the  gates  of  Paradise  would 
be  the  tears  of  penitence. 

Centuries  passed  by,  and  clouds  of  error  gath- 
ered around  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the  early 
Church,  yet  still  on  this  point  it  preserved  the 
strictness  of  its  ancient  discipline  ;  teaching  its 
children  to  accuse  and  condemn  themselves  now, 
that  thus  for  Christ's  sake  they  might  obtain  par- 
don, and  not  be  accused  and  condemned  in  the 
day  of  judgment. f 

Still,  while  this  severity  had  survived  in  its  ser- 
vices, its  members  no  longer  preserved  its  spirit. 
Compare  with  this  stern  teaching  of  the  ancient 
Church  the  spurious  system  of  modern  days.  Look 
around  you,  and  from  your  own  observation  see 
how  little  there  is  of  this  deep  repentance.  A 


*  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

f  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 
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few  faint  desires,  a  few  sorrows  over  the  past — 
we  may  almost  say  a  few  sentimental  sighs  breathed 
over  their  manifold  deficiencies — and  the  individ 
ual  thinks  the  work  is  done.  Should  the  con- 
science be  troubled  for  oft-recurring  sins,  they  are 
excused  as  the  natural  promptings  of  our  evil  na- 
ture, and  thus  there  is  an  escape  from  all  individ- 
ual responsibility.  The  religion  of  the  day  has 
therefore  become  a  sickly,  superficial  thing,  which 
deprives  repentance  of  its  energy,  which  inspires 
its  followers  with  vain  confidence,  so  that  when 
they  "  rejoice  "  they  forget  to  do  it  "  with  trem- 
bling." It  points  to  the  glories  of  the  Celestial 
City,  but  draws  no  picture  of  the  Valle}'  of  Humil- 
iation through  which  the  Pilgrim  first  must  pass. 
Thus  the  world  is  filled  with  nominal  Christians, 
having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  ignorant  of  its  life- 
giving  power.* 

I  will  briefly  mention  one  more  characteristic  of 
the  popular  religion  of  the  day — the  absence  of  self- 
denial.  We  should  naturally  expect  this  in  a  sys- 
tem which  makes  it  an  easy  thing  to  turn  from 
worldlincss  to  become  the  child  of  God,  and  which 
strips  repentance  of  its  energy.  -And  so  we  find 
it  to  be.  The  world  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  full- 
ness and  freencss  of  the  Gospel,  until  making  sac- 
rifices for  the  good  of  the  soul  or  practicing  self- 
discipline  appear  often  inconsistent,  and  are 
ranked  by  many  with  the  errors  of  the  dark  ages. 
Even  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  thus 
perverted  to  sear  men's  consciences,  and  lead 


*  Dr.  Pusey'B  Letter,  1837. 
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them  to  trust  to  a  religion  only  of  feeling.  It  was 
the  case  even  in  the  first  age,  so  that  scarcely  had 
the  echoing  tones  of  St.  Paul  died  away,  as  he  in- 
culcated the  great  truth  that  we  are  "  saved  by 
faith,"  when  our  perverted  nature  hurried  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  St.  James  was  obliged  to 
proclaim  the  declaration,  "Faith  without  works  is 
dead." 

And  now,  in  proof  of  this  great  practical  error, 
look  through  the  ranks  of  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  in  what,  in  many 
cases,  do  they  differ  from  others  ?  Can  we  not  too 
frequently  see  that  their  care  is  to  gather  around 
them  all  that  can  add  to  this  world's  comfort, 
while  they  are  scarcely  recognized  as  disciples  of 
a  crucified  Master,  except  when  they  kneel  at  His 
altar?  Do  they  often  deny  themselves  anything 
to  advance  the  Gospel?  Does  their  ordinary  life 
furnish  any  illustration  of  that  announcement  of 
our  Lord,  "He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it  "  ?  What  is  theirs  but  the  high  polish 
of  society — a  mere  civilization  and  refinement  of 
mind  which  might  exjst  entirely  independent  of 
the  Gospel?  There  is  nothing  about  it  distinctly 
Christian. 

"  They  cherish  every  grace 
Except  the  cross— except  the  strenuous  race." 

I  would  ask,  my  brethren,  whether  in  looking  for 
any  great  sacrifices,  any  mighty  efforts  for  our 
faith,  where  men  devoted  themselves  and  their 
worldly  wealth  to  this  cause,  we  are  not  generally 
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obliged  to  look  to  past  ages?  Not,  for  instance,  of 
this  generation  or  of  this  century  are  those  magnifi- 
cent structures  in  other  lands  which  were  but  in 
truth  the  embodiment  of  the  devotion  of  those  who 
raised  them.  It  is  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  excuse 
ourselves,  and  say  that  these  were  the  fruits  of 
superstition,  but  I  believe  with  the  poet — 

"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home,  who  thus  could  build." 

I  believe,  too,  even  if  superstition  were  mingled 
with  it,  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  the  feeling  was 
far  more  acceptable  than  that  cold-hearted  faith 
of  our  clay  which  gives  only  what  it  can  easily 
spare. 

There  is,  in  truth,  a  creed  adopted,  though  often 
scarcely  professed  in  words,  which  has  two  stand- 
ards of  Christian  life  and  self-denial — the  higher 
one  for  the  early  ages  and  laborers  in  heathen 
lands — the  lower  one  for  those  who  would  have 
life  glide  easily  away — and  while  they  look  for- 
ward to  heaven  as  their  ultimate  recompense,  they 
live  now  in  perfect  amity  with  the  world.  They 
read  the  records  of  those  who  in  early  times  as- 
sumed sorrows  voluntarily,  and  took  up  a  living- 
death  as  a  cross  they  were  to  bear  with  them  for 
Christ's  sake.  They  behold  their  existence  summed 
up  by  years  of  weariness  and  toil  and  watching, 
hardships  without  and  struggles  within,  until, 
worn  and  sinking  beneath  the  load,  the  moral 
martyr  might  well  exclaim,  like  the  apostle,  "I 
die  daily."  l:  They  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the 
death,"  but  the  Christians  of  this  day  comfort 
2 
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themselves  with  the  thought  that  these  men  lived 
in  days  of  persecution. 

Or  they  turn  to  the  story  of  men  like  Patteson 
in  our  own  day,  or  Henry  Martyn  in  the  last  gen- 
eration, cutting  themselves  off  from  all  that  the 
heart  holds  most  clear,  offering  every  cherished 
feeling  on  the  altar  of  Christian  duty,  and  endur- 
ing almost  self-annihilation.  They  behold  the 
Melanesian  bishop  dying  on  that  barbarous  Pacific 
island  by  the  hands  of  those  he  came  to  save. 
And  with  Henry  Martyn,  they  see  him  wearing 
out  his  life  beneath  the  burning  sky  of  India,  re- 
ceiving only  scornful  and  derisive  words  in  answer 
to  his  earnest  appeals,  until  the  wearisome  struggle 
ends  at  his  dying  bed  at  Tokat,  as,  plague-struck, 
he  watched  the  coming  of  that  hour  whose  arrival 
he  had  long  been  ready  to  welcome,  that  he  might 
be  with  the  Master,  "  for  whose  name's  sake  he 
had  labored  and  had  not  fainted." 

These  were  the  noblest  of  human  spectacles — 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  the  steady 
crucifixion  of  self,  till  death  closed  the  warfare. 
Yet  these,  they  say,  were  foreign  missionaries,  and 
to  such,  therefore,  they  confine  the  drinking  of  the 
bitter  cup,  and  the  learning  of  the  lesson  that  the 
end  of  life  is,  not  happiness,  but  duty. 

And  so  we  might  follow  out  in  all  things  the 
spirit  of  modern  days.  To  endeavor  to  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  to  lend  our  wealth  to  the 
Lord,  realizing  that  He  will  pay  us  again  a  hun- 
dredfold, to  consecrate  ourselves,  if  needs  be,  to 
suffering,  with  a  holy  joy  that  we  are  "counted 
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worthy  to  suffer  affliction  for  Christ's  sake,"  to 
make  of  this  life  a  visible  sacrifice  for  the  next,  are 
traits  of  Christian  character  for  which  we  must  look 
to  other  days,  not  to  the  faith  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
the  popular  religion  of  the  times. 

Such  then,  Fathers  and  Brethren,  is  the  spirit 
against  which  we  are  called  to  contend  as  we  wage 
our  warfare.  And  to  meet  it,  to  stem  the  current, 
to  struggle  on  for  the  truth  of  God,  in  a  round  of 
daily  duties  where  the  foe  seems  to  be  intangible, 
and  his  blighting  spirit  is  around  us.  though  we 
cannot  grasp  him,  is  often  more  wearisome  to  the 
heart  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  triumphant  martyrs,  and  by  one  he- 
roic effort  have  submitted  even  unto  death.  Yet 
"  thereunto  are  we  called."  And  thus  is  forced 
upon  us  the  lesson  that  life  is  no  season. for  pleas- 
ant pastime,  but  a  conflict  and  a  warfare.  Let  us. 
then,  so  regard  it ;  and  if  trials  come,  as  come  they 
mnst  while  we  proclaim  truths  so  opposed  to  the 
human  heart,  let  us  remember  that,  like  the  apos- 
tle, we  also  must  do  our  share  to  "  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  for  His 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church." 

But  when  the  end  is  reached,  then  the  faithful 
laborer  will  realize  that  noble  truth  contained  in 
the  line  of  the  poet — 

"  The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past." 

The  conflict  at- last  is  over,  and  instead  of  "  the 
contradiction  of  sinners,"  and  the  coldness  of  those 
who  wish  religion  to  be,  not  a  thing  of  life,  but  of 
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death,  to  be  called  in  at  the  last  hour,  when  this 
world  has  deserted  them,  his  companionship  will 
be  with  those  who,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  all 
live  unto  God." 

There  no  darkness  gathers,  no  blight  is  felt.— 
no  changing  seasons  come,— no  disappointed  hopes 
cast  their  shadows  over  life  ;— but  all  is  secured 
in  unfading  glory  to  the  Children  of  Immortality. 
And  this  is  the  heritage  of  the  wearied  laborer 
when  the  evening  shades  gather,  and  the  Master 
comes  to  give  him  his  wages. 
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SERMON. 


Jeremiah  1  :  10. — "  See  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant." 

Of  what  great  kingdom  or  conqueror  is  this  spoken  ?  Is  it 
of  Babylon,  called  by  this  prophet  the  hammer  of  the  whole 
earth?  Is  it  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Tamerlane,  Napoleon, 
raised  up  in  their  time  as  flails  of  wrath,  wherewith  God  will 
thresh  the  nations  ?  None  of  these.  No,  it  is  of  and  to  the 
prophet  himself,  a  simple,  inoffensive,  generally  afflicted,  often 
lacrymose,  always  faithful  teacher  of  Israel.  These  words 
are  the  words  of  his  divine  call  and  commission.  When  the 
word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  him  he  says,  "  Ah  Lord  God  I 
can  not  speak,  for  I  am  a  child."  But  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  "  Say  not  I  am  a  child;  for  whatsoever  I  command  thee 
thou  shalt  speak.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  na- 
tions and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down, 
and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant." 
Neither  let  it  be  imagined  that  he  is  thus  set  over  nations 
and  kingdoms,  simply  in  the  sense  that  he  is  to  prophecy 
their  fall.  He  is  to  be  the  vehicle,  as  it  were,  of  God's  judg- 
ments. It  will  be  observed,  that  he  is  also  to  build  and  to 
plant,  and  it  is  not  by  merely  foretelling  something  that  any 
such  work  can  be  done.  The  prophets  were  not  merely  fore- 
tellers, according  to  the  vulgar  impression,  but  they  were  the 
inspiring,  quickening  ministers  of  God's  truth,  the  teachers 
and  preachers  of  their  times,  educated  in  schools  for  this  pur- 
pose.   The  priesthood  represented  the  ceremonial  function 
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of  their  religion,  they  the  illuminative  and  pastoral  function. 
One  had  the  power  of  a  drill  practice,  the  other  of  a  divinely 
governing  oracle,  for  it  was  their  office  to  stand  between  God 
and  men  and  be  his  voice  unto  them.  Shown  to  be  sons 
of  God  by  a  clear  illumination,  having  the  radiance  of  the 
shekinah  visibly  upon  them,  kings  trembled  and  the  people 
quailed  at  their  word.  Tt  was  as  if  they  had  in  their  person 
power  to  kill  and  to  make  alive.  To  root  out  and  pull  down 
and  destroy,  to  build  and  to  plant  were  their  sublime  prerog- 
ative. They  represented,  in  fact,  the  divine  side  of  society 
and  history  and  all  the  determining  causes  grouped  under  the 
word  religion.  We  are  therefore,  always  to  see,  in  the  power 
they  exerted,  this  great  fact  or  principle :  that  religion  is  the 
arbiter  of  states  and  nations;  rooting  out,  pulling  down,  de- 
stroying, what  is  opposite  to  God  ;  planting  and  building  and 
so  erecting  into  social  beauty  and  establishing  in  virtue  and 
happiness  with  God ;  which  latter  more  especially  will  be  the 
subject  of  my  discourse  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  me,  and,  in  any  ordinary 
time,  far  more  suitable  to  the  public  installation  of  a  Chris- 
tian pastor,  to  speak  on  some  subject  that  relates  more 
immediately  to  the  Gospel  as  a  word  of  personal  salvation. 
But  I  find  your  community  and  state,  so  thoroughly  pre- 
occupied and  so  intensely  moved,  just  now,  by  matters  of 
society  and  municipal  order,  that  I  could  hardly  hope  to  get 
more  than  a  hearing  by  courtesy,  for  anything  I  might  say 
about  the  Christian  spiritualities.  I  propose  then  a  subject 
to  which  you  can  be  expected  to  yield  an  earnest  hearing, 
and  hope  to  manage  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  more 
serious,  and  really  more  valuable  impression  than  I  could  by 
any  other. 

Occupied  mainly  by  the  planting  and  building  side  of  my 
text,  I  shall  undertake  to  show  that  true  religion,  including 
the  pulpit  and  the  church,  is  the  only  sufficient  spring  of  civil 
order  and  social  happiness. 

I  mean  by  this  to  say,  that  the  strength  and  greatness  of 
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states,  whether  imperial  or  popular,  depend  on  religious  foun- 
dations in  the  character  of  the  people  and  that  without  these, 
they  must  inevitably  break  down,  at  last,  into  anarchy  and 
irredeemable  barbarism.  No  physical  resources  or  qualities, 
such  as  bravery  in  the  men,  advantages  of  trade,  fertility  of 
soil,  mines  of  gold  in  the  hills — none  of  these  will  feed  the 
greatness  or  uphold  the  stability  of  a  state.  Nor  when  it  is 
seen  to  be  sinking  under  the  lead  of  its  moral  corruptions  and 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  violence  and  wickedness  of  faction, 
will  any  mere  sally  of  force  suffice,  by  itself,  to  rescue  it  from 
its  fall.  I  do  not  say,  observe,  that  religion  forbids  all  forci- 
ble remedies.  It  can  root  out  and  pull  down  and  destroy, 
as  well  as  plant  and  build.  Religion  is  practical  and 
when  a  rough  work  need  to  be  done,  it  has  the  nerve  to  do 
it.  If  the  government  has  become  an  organization  of  plun- 
der and  oppression,  it  will  rise  up,  in  God's  name,  and  tear 
it  down,  by  what  we  call  a  civil  revolution.  If  it  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  a  wicked  conspiracy  and  usurpation,  and 
there  is  no  legal  redress,  it  will  put  a  hook  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  jaw  of  that  usurpation,  and  drag  it  out.  When  and 
how  such  remedies  are  to  be  applied,  I  leave  to  others.  I 
only  say,  carefully  avoiding  all  interference  with  questions 
now  at  issue  in  this  community,  that  without  pulpits, 
churches,  holy  times,  a  living  and  diffusive  piety,  and  all  the 
renovating  and  conserving  powers  of  a  true  Gospel,  all  such 
violent  remedies  contributed  by  fits  of  passions,  or  sallies 
of  patriotic  concert,  will  be  only  attempts  to  sweep  out 
the  sea  with  a  broom.  There  is  this  immense  difference  on 
the  side  of  religion,  when  it  becomes  a  destroyer,  that  it 
never  pulls  down  or  destroys,  except  in  a  way  to  build ;  ac- 
tuated always  by  beneficent  principles  and  aims  that  make 
destruction  itself  an  organific  power.  There  has  never  been 
a  really  Christian  uprising,  or  revolution  in  the  world,  that 
has  not  been  a  planting  and  building  power  in  its  very  work 
of  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact,  only  the 
more  remarkable,  that  there  has  never,  in  all  known  history, 
been  a  bursting  up  of  mere  will,  or  passion,  or  atheistic  Jac- 
obinism that  has  planted  anything,  or  given  organic  life  to 
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any  new  social  condition.  Cromwell  drives  his  chariot  of 
the  Lord  over  king  and  parliament,  and  leaves  no  vestige  of 
legitimacy  standing ;  but  he  brings  in  great  creative  princi- 
ples and  leads  on  after  him,  still,  a  new  king  and  parliament, 
with  new  laws  and  liberties,  to  be  himself  acknowledged,  in 
all  future  time,  as  the  regenerator  of  his  country.  The 
French  Revolution,  on  the  other  hand,  overturns  everything 
to  establish  nothing  and  to  leave  a  naked  desolation,  which 
was  all  that  atheism,  in  full  ascendancy,  could  do.  The  Pu- 
ritan emigration,  again,  came  over  to  the  New  World  only  to 
plant  and  to  build,  having  faith  in  God  that  it  might,  under 
him,  establish  here  a  new  commonwealth  of  truth  and  lib- 
erty. In  due  time,  it  was  found  that  the  planting  itself 
required  a  grand  rooting  out  also,  and  by  eight  years  of 
sturdy  warfare  in  the  field  it  was  done.  Whereupon,  now 
that  civil  independence  achieved,  had  made  room  for  the 
building  force  to  work  its  own  good  will,  behold  the  Federal 
Constitution  going  up,  to  be  the  enduring  frame  of  organized 
liberty,  and  a  sight  of  joy  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  But 
when  the  splendid  Greeks  of  old  overturned  the  government 
by  force,  and  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants,  what  stable  frame 
of  order  did  they  build?  What  better  did  the  Greeks  of  yes- 
terday, when  they  shook  oft  their  Turkish  masters  ?  So  it 
will  be  seen,  universally,  that  whenever  a  religious  or  Chris- 
tian people  resort  to  force,  it  will  be  to  plant  something,  and 
something  will  be  planted ;  for  there  is  a  creative  virtue  in 
their  religion  that  can  not  rest  in  desolation,  but  destroys 
only  to  make  room  for  creation.  And  so  again,  universally, 
of  all  that  rioting  for  justice  and  liberty,  which  is  the  froth  of 
unbelief  and  ice  and  mere  natural  passion, — it  organizes 
nothing;  it  only  expels  one  devil  to  make  room  for  seven 
that  are  worse,  to  enter  in.  There  is  no  hope  for  any  people 
or  state  without  religion,  least  of  all,  for  any  people  or  state 
who  must  govern  themselves  and  take  their  fortune  as  the 
shadow  of  their  character. 

If  this  be  a  truth,  it  is  certainly  a  truth  important  to  be 
seen,  and  you  will  never  see  it  with  a  more  just  impression 
of  its  meaniug,  than  when  you  are  girt  about,  as  now,  with 


the  tremendous  perils  of  a  crisis  that  puts  your  laws  and  lives 
in  jeopardy.  Suffer  no  such  thought  as  that,  when  this  crisis 
is  over,  you  will  settle,  at  once,  into  courses  of  permanent 
order,  and,  from  that  time  forth,  be  a  stable  and  happy  com- 
munity. Saying  nothing  of  first  principles  taught  by  your 
religion,  a  merely  rational  sobriety  should  exclude  any  so 
great  folly.  You  will  settle  into  order  as  you  gravitate 
toward  God  and  Christ,  not  otherwise.  You  will  get  the 
rewards  of  virtue,  when  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  rewarded, 
not  before. 

But  I  am  getting  before  my  subject.  We  come  to  the 
principle  or  fact  to  be  established.  To  say,  that  true  relig- 
ion is  the  only  sufficient  basis  of  social  order  and  happiness, 
is  doubtless  a  very  reverent  compliment  to  it,  such  as  some 
are  bound  to  pay,  just  because  it  is  religion.  Still  it  will 
have  a  sound  none  the  less  hollow  to  many,  and  will  seem 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  cant  set  up  by  religious  people,  that  has 
no  connection  with  terms  of  rational  evidence.  Besides, 
they  will  toss  it  aside  with  the  greater  facility,  that  it  plainly 
does  not  square  with  certain  assumptions  that  are  in  fact  a 
real  cant  of  their  own. 

Ts  it  not  one  of  the  excellent  modern  discoveries  they  will 
ask,  that  church  and  state  should  be  separate  ?  What  then 
has  religion  to  do  with  the  state  ?  The  very  wide  chasm 
they  leap  in  that  kind  of  inference,  they  do  not  see.  Is  there 
no  connection  of  dependence  between  the  family,  or  family 
virtue,  and  the  state,  because  there  is  no  legal  and  constitu- 
tional union  ?  And  as  one  state,  the  Spartan,  undertaking 
to  have  no  families,  and  training  the  children  at  the  public 
tables,  was  able  to  create  no  art  or  ornament,  to  furnish  no 
great  philosopher,  statesman,  or  speaker,  becoming,  even 
amid  the  splendor  of  Greece,  nothing  better  than  a  nest  of 
hornets,  or  a  den  of  lions,  so  too,  it  may  finally  be  found, 
that  a  state  separated  from  religion,  as  well  as  from  the 
church,  had,  in  fact,  some  dependence  on  it.  When  the 
social  inventory  of  its  history  comes  to  be  made  up  of  patent 
ballot-boxes,  pistols,  bowie-knives,  cork-screws,  and  coffins, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  treatment  of  halter  prac- 
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tice,  it  will  be  strange  if  some  few  do  not  begin  to  suspect, 
that  a  state,  separated  from  the  church,  even  the  more  strin- 
gently needs  religion. 

But  there  is  another  style  of  objection  that  takes  on  the 
airs  of  philosophy.  Is  there  not  a  natural  law  of  progress  in 
society  ?  By  what  right  then  do  we  claim  that  nothing  but 
religion  can  establish  a  happy  state  of  society  and  civil  order, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  a  fact  that  such  a  result  can  be  and 
must  be  reached  by  the  natural  progress  of  the  race?  To 
this  I  have  only  to  answer,  that  this  doctrine  of  natural  prog- 
ress is  no  real  truth,  but  only  a  glimmer  of  literary  moon- 
shine, just  now  taken  by  its  credulous  admirers  for  the  day. 
If  all  men  are  in  this  law  of  natural  progress,  whence  comes 
it  that  we  have  so  many  savage  races  ?  For  a  savage  race 
is,  by  the  accepted  definition,  one  that  lives  without  progress, 
or  has  fallen  below  the  capacity  of  progress.  If  these  races 
once  had  a  higher  position,  which  I  believe,  and  have  lost  it, 
then  they  are  examples  of  retrocession.  If  they  had  not,  but 
always  existed  at  their  present  low  point,  then  what  law  of 
progress  is  it  in  them  which  has  had  full  play  for  so  many 
thousands  of  years,  and  has  not  yet  set  them  forward  even 
by  one  inch  of  advancement,  and,  as  any  one  can  see  at  a 
glance,  never  will  ?  Besides,  what  vast  majorities  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  seen  by  their  monuments  and  other  historic 
evidences,  to  be  actually  running  down.  What  has  become 
of  the  famous  civilizations  of  Cyrus  and  of  Babylon  ?  By 
what  law  of  progress  have  the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan  and 
the  Roman  races  disappeared  or  fallen  out  of  history  ?  What 
law  of  progress  do  we  discover  when  we  set  the  feeble  Incas 
and  Aztecs  by  the  side  of  their  ancient  monuments  ?  The 
Chinese,  what  are  they  but  a  race  dwarfed  by  their  institu. 
tions,  and  dying  out  of  their  own  civilization  ?  And  the 
immense  hordes  of  Tartary  and  Southern  India,  followers  of 
Buddh  and  Bramah — whence  does  it  come  that  their  relig- 
ions give  to  the  scholar  such  tokens  of  a  profoundly  intel- 
lectual origin,  while  they  themselves  are  as  ignorant  of  their 
significance,  as  incapable  of  ascending  into  their  high  con- 
templations, as  they  are  into  the  teachings  of  Plato  or  the 
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doctrines  of  Christ  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Moham- 
medan races — what  progress  have  they  made  since  their  day 
of  power,  when  Europe  heard  them  with  consternation  thun- 
dering at  her  eastern  gates,  or  since  the  glorious  time  when 
the  Arabic  literature  was  the  only  (lower  of  intelligence  left 
blooming  in  the  world  ?  How  large  a  part  of  the  world  have 
we  gone  over  now  in  these  brief  questions,  and  where  i3  the 
progress?  If  progress  be  the  natural  law  of  society,  what 
mean  these  savage  and  visibly  decadent  races  covering  five- 
sixths  of  the  globe  ?  The  only  rational  conclusion  is,  that  no 
such  law  exists. 

I  do  not  deny  that,  the  Christian  nations  are  in  a  law  of 
progress,  just  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  power  of  Christ,  and 
they  are  in  such  progress  for  the  manifest  reason  that  this 
power  of  Christ  is  a  power  supernatural.  But  apart  from 
this,  the  mere  natural  law  of  society  is  a  law  of  retrograda- 
tion,  just  as  we  see  it  to  be  with  our  eyes.  And  it  should  be 
so  even  theoretically ;  for  if  sin  be  a  fact,  then  by  the  inev- 
itable laws  of  retribution,  which  are  set  in  us  and  the  world, 
disorder  must  be  a  fact ;  and  then,  since  disorder  can  not 
mend  itself  by  its  own  causative  action,  but  can  only  propa- 
gate and  multiply  disorder,  we  find  a  law  of  sin  and  death 
plunging  the  race  inevitably  downward,  until  it  is  met  by 
some  force  supernatural,  bringing  deliverance.  There  might 
have  been  a  progress  in  the  world,  on  the  basis  of  mere  na- 
ture, and  there  would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  of  sin.  But 
sin  is  against  nature,  a  breach  of  nature's  original  order  and 
harmony.  Henceforth  nature  is  like  an  eye  fretted  by  a 
grain  of  sand.  It  is  still  the  same  organ,  having  all  its  parts 
and  functions,  but  an  organ  of  pain  rather  than  of  sight. 
And  just  so  the  whole  creation,  called  nature,  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together,  waiting  for  the  redemption. 

And  the  redemption  is  Christ,  a  being  supernatural,  de- 
scended into  nature  from  above  nature,  a  being  sinless  and 
perfect,  a  celestial  beauty  surpassing  all  ideals  of  men,  a 
manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  the  life  and  mighty  power 
of  God,  the  regenerator  and  redeemer  of  sinners.  He  has 
come  into  the  world  under  sin,  bringing  nigh  all  the  trans- 
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cendent  affinities  of  heaven  to  attract  and  assimilate  us 
thereto.  In  whatever  people  or  state  therefore  he  lives,  the 
glorious  and  supernatural  kingdom  of  God  is  planted,  and 
there,  just  there  and  nowhere  else,  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
a  law  of  progress.  And  where  this  power  of  Christ  decays 
or  dies  out,  as  in  Spain  or  Mexico,  or  among  the  Dutch  boors 
of  Southern  Africa,  there  you  will  forthwith  begin  to  see,  in 
their  sad  decline,  what  mere  nature  can  do,  or  what  kind  of 
progress  maintain.  What  indeed  are  these  same  boors  but 
a  race  of  modern  barbarians  under  the  name  of  John  Calvin 
and  the  synod  of  Dort  ?  There  is  no  law  of  progress  that 
will  not  show  their  counterpart,  under  like  conditions,  in 
California,  or  in  any  other  American  state.  Leave  out  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  power  of  regenerating  life  in  the  Christian  na- 
tions, and  all  the  fine  things  we  hear  of  the  natural  laws 
of  progress  in  humanity,  would  be  silent  as  the  tomb  of 
Nimrod. 

Having  cleared  these  negative  points  that  cause  so  many 
persons  in  our  times  to  drop  out  the  conviction,  or  it  may  be 
even  to  deny  and  ridicule  the  opinion  that  civil  society  is  a 
necessary  planting  of  religion,  let  us  next  inquire  what 
ground  Christianity  itself  assumes  concerning  its  own  work 
and  office  in  this  respect. 

In  the  word  of  prophecy  going  before  the  Messiah,  it  calls 
on  all  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  to  make  their  peace 
with  him,  and  submit  to  his  dominion,  before  his  wrath  is 
kindled.  It  represents  the  holy  government  of  the  world  as 
declaring  that  it  will  go  on  to  root  out  and  destroy,  to  over- 
turn, overturn,  overturn  it,  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is. 
And  then,  when  he  comes,  it  declares  that  all  kings  shall  fall 
down  before  him,  and  all  nations  serve  him  ;  showing  too, 
how  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  leopard  and  the  kid,  the  calf 
and  the  young  lion,  all  savage  and  venomous,  all  fierce  and 
gentle  natures,  coalescing  in  harmony,  shall  lie  down  peace- 
fully together ;  and  by  that  sign  or  figure  setting  forth  a  state 
of  universal  order  and  peace  among  men,  it  declares  the  glo- 
rious consummation — "  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in 
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all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Mary  triumphs  in  her  song,  she  sees  the 
proud  scattered,  the  mighty  put  down,  the  lowly  exalted,  the 
hungry  fed,  and  the  equilibrium  of  society  restored,  so  as  to 
inaugurate  finally  a  day  of  complete  justice  and  peace,  when 
all  people  shall  call  her  blessed.  When  Christ,  therefore, 
begins  his'ministry,  he  gives  his  disciples  to  understand  that 
they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  little  leaven  that  is  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity;  and  it  is  a  great  point 
with  him,  as  appears  in  his  preaching  from  first  to  last,  that 
he  is  come  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God  or  heaven  among 
men.  This  kingdom  is  not  natural  and  physical,  but  super- 
natural, viz.,  a  kingdom  within  which  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  still  it  is  called  a 
kingdom,  because  it  is  going  to  work  in  men's  bosoms,  sub- 
duing, changing,  renovating,  till  all  society  is  penetrated 
with  a  divine  spirit,  and  the  kingdoms  and  peoples  and  na- 
tions coalesce  and  lapse  in  the  glorious  order  of  universal 
truth  and  peace;  and  Christ  is  owned  by  them  all  as  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  In  this  manner  we  are  assured 
shall  be  finally  perfected,  under  Christ,  a  glorious  social  state, 
that  shall  be,  as  it  were,  a  new  Jerusalem  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  God.  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor 
of  the  nations  into  it. 

Such  in  a  brief  outline  is  the  conception  Christianity  has 
of  itself.  It  proposes  to  be  a  new  power  of  light  and  prog- 
ress in  the  earth,  to  soften  the  contempt  of  riches,  to  bring 
down  the  pride  of  birth,  to  root  out  the  oppression  of  kings, 
to  quell  the  passions,  ennoble  the  principles,  exalt  the  char- 
acter of  all,  and  so  to  bring  the  peoples  forward  into  a 
condition  of  universal  order  and  liberty,  under  laws  and 
magistracies  that  represent  its  own  holy  beneficence.  And 
exactly  this  we  shall  next  see,  in  a  manner  equally  brief  and 
clear,  is  the  report  of  history,  which  deliberately  verifies,  m 
facts,  what  the  gospel  undertakes  in  its  promises.  I  can  not 
conceal,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  the  fact  that  tremendous 
woes  and  oppressions  have  cursed  the  world  in  the  name  of 


this  gospel.  These  represent,  not  it,  however,  but  the  legions 
of  false  faith,  hypocrisy  and  lust,  that  have  mounted  into 
thrones  of  priestly  ambition,  and  taken  it  as  the  instrument 
of  their  power;  and  the  wonder  is — nothing  displays  the 
renovating  grace  it  brings  so  convincingly — that,  in  spite  of 
these  awful  desecrations,  it  still  has  done  so  much  to  reno- 
vate the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  world.  What  other 
existing  or  extinct  religion,  I  may  ask,  has  even  organized 
what  we  moderns  call  a  government  of  law.  The  Roman 
people  came  nearer  to  a  proper  legal  state  of  society  than 
any  other,  and  yet  their  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice 
had  nothing  for  their  guide,  in  the  nature  of  a  settled  doc- 
trine or  practice.  The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  the  edicts  of 
the  praetors,  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors  contained  the 
rudiments,  indeed,  of  a  doctrine,  but  they  remained  as  yet, 
a  wild,  undigested,  incoherent  mass.  They  never  crystallized 
or  could  into  any  proper  legal  system,  till  Christianity,  as  a 
higher  and  holier  type  of  public  reason,  took  the  work  in 
hand,  under  Justinian,  and  produced  the  noble  code  that 
governs  continental  Europe,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
civil  law.  And  this  was  the  first  proper  code  of  law  ever 
known  to  mankind,  being  that  by  which  the  idea  of  a  regu- 
lar scientific  administration  of  law  was  first  introduced. 
Again,  previously  to  the  times  of  Christianity,  piracy  was 
considered  to  be  a  legitimate  practice,  under  the  principle 
that  nations  are  natural  enemies.  A  kind  of  inland  piracy 
was  practiced  also,  on  all  the  great  rivers  and  ways  of  travel, 
by  the  castled  nobles,  levying  their  tolls  at  will  on  the  pas- 
sage of  merchandise  ;  but  the  pirates  of  the  sea  and  the 
pirates  of  the  land  have  now  lost  their  occupation,  and  the 
gates  of  the  world  itself  are  thrown  open  everywhere  to  a 
swift,  free  travel,  and  a  safe  and  universal  commerce.  So 
much  has  been  finally  done  by  the  Christian  faith,  in  expel- 
ing,  forever,  the  one  barbarous  maxim,  that  nations  are 
natural  enemies,  and  substituting  the  milder  and  more 
rational  truth  of  their  universal  fraternity.  The  system  of 
international  law  is  also  a  new  modern  creation,  and  a  kind  of 
type,  in  the  political  sphere,  of  that  higher  and  more  glorious 


unity,  hereafter  to  be  consummated  between  all  the  nations 
of  mankind.  And  if  we  look  at  the  internal  order  of  states 
under  Christianity,  we  find  the  same  great  principle  of  fra- 
ternity displaying  itself  more  and  more  distinctly.  The 
Asiatic  doctrines  of  caste  could  never  subsist,  even  for  a 
day,  under  Christianity.  Slavery,  which  did  subsist  at  the 
first,  gradually  melted  away,  and  was  finally  displaced  by 
the  church,  as  a  state  of  wrong,  abhorrent  to  the  fraternal 
principles  of  Christ.  In  the  same  way,  also,  the  condition 
of  villenage  which  came  in  afterward  with  the  barbarous 
emigration  from  the  North,  is  now  almost  wholly  done  away. 
It  is  no  more  assumed  or  acknowledged  that  peoples  belong 
to  their  princes,  as  a  herd  to  their  owner,  and  the  Christian 
governments,  instead  of  contriving,  as  at  this  very  day  is  the 
manner  in  Asia,  Egypt  and  Turkey,  by  what  robberies  in 
the  name  of  taxation  or  even  by  what  tortures,  to  make  the 
subjects  disgorge  their  money,  do,  at  least,  allow  it  univer- 
sally to  be  the  right  of  subjects  to  be  governed  for  their  own 
benefit.  Meantime,  as  if  to  show  most  conclusively  that  all 
these  modern  ameliorations  of  law  are  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  are  found  nowhere  else  than  in  Christendom ; 
and  here  most  especially,  in  those  two  nations  where  the 
closest  practice  and  the  most  stringent  spirituality  of  life, 
have  enabled  Christianity,  at  an  important  crisis,  to  insert 
itself  more  completely  than  elsewhere  into  the  laws,  and 
work  its  own  proper  fruits,  in  matters  of  polity,  with  fewer 
obstructions.  I  speak  now  of  the  Puritan  element  as  it 
entered  into  the  beginnings  of  our  American  history,  and  as 
it  heaved  in  the  mighty  throes  of  England,  in  the  times  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

What  was  Cromwell's  army  but  a  grand  prayer-meeting 
under  inarching  orders?  They  were  drafted  for  the  service 
by  effectual  calling.  Their  discipline  was  perfect,  because  it 
was  church  discipline.  They  went  into  battle  with  a  psalm, 
because  the  fight  itself  was  to  be  a  grand  anthem  of  praise 
to  the  Lord.  They  were  invincible  because  they  felt  the 
eternal  predestination  to  be  in  them.  Never  was  there  an 
army  actuated  by  a  determination  so  inflexible,  to  vindicate 
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the  impartial  principles  of  truth  and  justice.  They  had  it 
in  them  even  as  a  destiny.  No  priest  could  stand  before 
them  if  he  could  not  teach  them  in  the  language  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king's  life  was  nothing,  and  his  office 
nothing ;  for  he  had  thrown  himself  under  God's  chariot  by 
his  wicked  usurpation,  and  why  should  that  chariot  stop  to 
spare  him  ?  And  from  that  time  to  this,  what  has  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  people  been  but  a  history  of  growth  in 
justice  and  liberty,  in  light  and  power,  in  wealth  and  public 
happiness?  It  is  demonstrable  also  that  our  own  state  of 
civil  equality  is  derived  from,  and  is  nothing  but  an  exten- 
sion of,  the  great  principle  of  Christian  equality  in  the 
churches.  Here  brethren  of  all  orders,  the  highest  and 
lowest,  the  richest  and  poorest,  stood  upon  the  same  level. 
If  any  one  had  a  gift,  he  must  use  it.  If  an  officer  was  to 
be  chosen  in  the  church,  there  must  be  no  question  about  his 
grade  in  society,  but  only  about  his  power  to  edify  and 
guide.  They  were  all  to  be  a  holy  generation,  and  a  royal 
priesthood.  And  this  they  held  not  as  a  matter  of  political 
romance  or  French  declamation  to  the  people,  not  as  a  matter 
only  of  fraternal  sentiment,  but  as  one  of  the  absolute  prin- 
ciples of  God  and  religion.  It  was  their  fault,  indeed,  if  it 
was  not  their  merit,  that  they  held  nothing  in  a  way  of 
gentle  flexibility,  but  turned  even  the  suffering  cross  of  their 
Master  into  a  chariot  of  iron,  and  drove  it  rigidly  on,  over 
all  the  tender  charities  and  amenities  of  life.  How  else 
Christianity,  without  this  hardened  edge  of  steel,  in  some 
one  generation,  could  have  cloven  a  way  through  the  heavy 
mail  of  custom,  and  the  stiff  casements  of  old  legitimacy, 
is  at  least  difficult  to  show,  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
But  the  work  is  done.  By  these  sturdy  Puritans  the  great 
principles  of  the  gospel  have  at  last  been  entered,  and  we 
trust  for  all  future  time,  into  the  order  of  states ;  and  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  witnesses  to  all  mankind  of  the  power  there  is 
in  the  gospel  to  establish  at  once,  equality  and  order,  liberty 
and  justice,  and  so  to  organize  a  free  commonwealth. 

Having  seen  what  Christianity  undertakes  to  accomplish 
in  human  society,  and  what  it  is  actually  accomplishing,  it 
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now  remains  thirdly  to  be  shown  that  it  is  a  power  fully 
competent  to  the  work  it  undertakes;  besides  which  there  is 
no  other.  And  here  we  discover,  first  of  all,  that  it  begins 
at  the  right  point,  viz.,  the  point  of  human  depravity  itself. 
The  civil  state  is  a  merely  repressive  agency ;  a  law  for 
transgressors,  not  a  power  to  cure  the  spirit  of  transgression. 
It  supposes  something  out  of  joint  in  humanity,  and 
attempts,  by  laws,  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  wrongs 
anticipated.  In  it  human  society  undertakes  to  be  a  repres- 
sive organization  and  so  to  defend  itself  against  the  evils  it 
dreads  from  itself,  contributing  to  this  end  a  vast  array  of 
instruments  adapted  to  its  work, — an  armed  force,  a  police, 
marshals,  courts,  prisons,  scaffolds.  Were  all  virtue  extinct, 
it  would,  as  a  republic,  be  a  mere  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, in  which  every  magistrate  and  member  is  set  over 
against  every  other,  and  all  engage  to  keep  all  safe.  Nobody 
is  to  be  trusted,  save  as  somebody  else  keeps  him  in  his 
place ;  for,  by  the  supposition  now  taken,  there  is  none  to 
trust.  It  is  a  kind  of  league  between  gunpowder  and  tinder 
and  Hint  and  fire,  to  keep  each  other  safe  in  the  box  where 
they  are  all  shaken  together!  So  delicate  a  thing  is  human 
society,  where  there  is  no  virtue  precedent,  and  the  law  is 
nothing  but  a  mutually  deterring  agency.  It  plainly  can  not 
exist  on  such  a  basis.  It  never  could  have  existed,  so  as  to 
maintain  even  a  semblance  of  protection,  had  it  not  been 
that,  with  all  the  evil  tendencies,  there  is  also  a  conscience 
in  human  nature,  by  whose  rule,  cast  off  and  trampled 
though  it  be  by  sin,  there  is  a  degree  of  force  added  to  the 
law  from  above.  Accordingly,  just  here  it  is  that  Christian- 
ity comes  to  the  aid  of  human  law  and  society,  by  re-estab- 
lishing in  us  the  perfect  reign  of  the  conscience  and  the  law 
of  God.  It  begins  at  a  point  back  of  all  repression  to 
regenerate  the  evil  tendencies  themselves.  It  proposes  not 
to  intimidate,  but  to  sanctify  the  will;  not  to  suppress  but 
to  ennoble  the  passions ;  to  beget  in  men  a  Christly  heart, 
in  which  love,  gentleness  and  truth  shall  reign  as  newly 
anointed  dispositions.  So  far,  plainly  the  work  of  the  state 
is  diminished.  No  repressive  agencies  are  wanted  any 
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longer  in  such,  if  only  they  were  perfected  in  the  grace  re- 
ceived. They  now  are  with  all  righteous  law  beforehand. 
Included  too  in  the  community,  with  all  their  rites  of  wor- 
ship, their  holy  institutions,  their  character,  their  acts  of 
goodness  and  their  glorious  death,  they  are  the  penetrating 
and  conserving  salt  of  it.  They  invigorate  the  conscience 
of  all,  they  make  education  a  conserving  discipline  of  obe- 
dience and  order,  the  public  morality  becomes  a  half  religious 
element,  and  the  whole  community,  save  here  and  there  an 
abandoned  character,  become  so  configured  to  the  laws  as 
never  once  to  feel  them  a  constraint  upon  their  liberty. 
Thus  it  was,  that,  previous  to  the  inllux  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, crime  was  so  great  a  rarity  in  some  of  our  more 
Christian  states,  that  a  theft,  robbery,  or  murder,  created 
even  a  shock  of  wonder.  In  such  a  community  the  law  has 
little  to  do  and  wants  no  spur  of  instigation  to  keep  up  its 
work.  Constitutions  are  safe  there,  order  is  there  immova- 
ble, security  perfect. 

Here  too  is  accomplished  what  is  the  greatest  of  all  prob- 
lems in  political  science,  viz.,  how  to  get  the  magistracy 
under  law,  as  well  as  the  subjects;  for  they  are  to  have  a 
fearful  trust  committed  to  their  integrity,  which  if  they  abuse, 
the  whole  fabric  totters  and  falls.  No  external  checks  and 
balances  can  suffice  if  there  be  no  checks  of  principle  and 
virtue  within.  If  they  are  judges  of  the  elections,  for  exam- 
ple, and  care  nothing  for  truth  or  an  oath,  what  will  they  do 
but  sell  the  offices,  and  swear  in  their  own  candidates  who 
have  purchased  the  places.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  he 
can  frame  such  a  law  as  will  save  the  possibility  of  this  crime, 
which  is  in  fact  a  usurpation  of  the  government.  But  it  is 
a  crime  that  will  never  take  place  in  a  properly  Christian 
community.  There  is  a  wonderful  sensitiveness  in  such 
communities  to  the  prominence  of  bad  men.  There  is  no 
need  of  continual  outcry  and  warning  to  keep  them  from  ele- 
vating such  to  office;  they  shrink  from  it  as  by  an  instinct. 
All  such  characters  are  in  their  place  among  them,  and  the 
mud  of  the  morass  can  as  easily  climb  the  hills,  as  they  sur- 
mount the  disrespect  and  pity  which  constitute  their  element. 
Among  such  a  people  the  magistrates  are  as  much  under  law 
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as  they,  and  the  great  problem  how,  or  by  what  checks  to 
keep  them  in  the  terms  of  their  trust,  a  problem  which  no 
theory  can  solve,  is  by  them  practically  settled  in  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  manner  possible.  Show  us  now  an  in- 
stance, in  all  history,  where  atheism,  pantheism,  irreligion, 
no  religion,  false  religion,  of  any  name  or  degree  under  the 
whole  heaven,  has  ever  been  able  to  bring  a  people  by  this 
fundamental  difficulty  in  all  free  government.  They  can  not 
any  of  them  sanctify  an  oath.  They  can  not  make  a  magis- 
tracy that  will  be  trusted:  or,  if  now  and  then  they  have 
some  magistrate  that  can  be,  they  will  cover  him  over  so  re- 
morselessly with  the  slime  of  their  own  envy,  and  blacken 
him  so  completely  by  their  own  malignities  and  lies,  that  no 
one  can  believe  he  ought  to  be.  Distrust  begets  hatred,  and 
hatred  ends  in  violence.  This  was  Athens,  this  was  Paris, 
the  ostracism  of  one,  the  guillotine  of  the  other. 

Is  it  doubted  whether  Christianity,  beginning  at  the  point 
of  human  depravity,  can  accomplish  any  so  great  change  as 
this  which  we  have  ascribed  to  it?  "Who  of  you  then  has 
not  seen  it  in  cases  of  indubitable  evidence  ?  How  great  the 
change,  too,  that  must  be  wrought  in  a  sinful  man,  when  he 
embraces  Jesus  Christ  as  his  friend  and  comes  into  living 
sympathy  with  his  divine  beauty!  It  is  not  an  abstraction 
that  he  takes  up  by  his  will,  but  a  person  that  he  takes  into 
his  heart's  feeling,  so  to  be  impregnated  by  his  love  and  as- 
similated by  his  powerful  passion.  Meantime  there  is  a 
spirit  of  eternal  might  working  in  him,  subjectively,  to  fash- 
ion him,  as  it  were  in  the  objective  mold  of  Jesus  ;  and  it 
should  not  be  wonderful  that,  by  such  a  combination  of 
powers,  he  is  quickened  to  a  new  moral  state,  and  becomes 
a  virtually  new  man.  According  to  the  figure  adopted  by 
Christ,  he  is  born  of  God  ;  which  means  not  only  that  he  is 
divinely  transformed,  by  that  God,  who  was  expelled  by  his 
fall,  is  again  revealed  in  him,  and  that  so  he  has  again 
become  conscious  of  God.  And  how  great  a  change  is  this! 
It  is  as  if  the  sun  blotted  out,  were  brought  back  into  the 
sky!  He  acts  now  from  the  divine  impulse  in  him.  There 
is  set  up  in  him  now  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  ;  and 
being  thus  configured  to  the  golden  magistracy  and  order  of 
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heaven,  it  is  little  to  say  that  he  is  affiliated  also  with  all  that 
belongs  to  the  order  and  well-being  of  society  in  this  world. 

Accordingly  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  a  genuinely  Chris- 
tian society,  they  take  to  social  order  and  free  institutions 
naturally.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  root  of  all  duty  and 
beneficence  is  in  them;  and  it  costs  nothing  for  that  to  grow 
which  is  planted  and  growing  already.  What  splendid  vis- 
ions of  transcendental  liberty  will  the  German  radical  give 
you — he  has  them  in  his  head,  he  has  thought  them  out,  and 
a  perfect  state  must  be  so  constructed,  not  otherwise.  A 
French  Republican  is  equally  sure  of  his  theory,  be  it  social- 
istic, or  of  any  other  kind.  But  set  these  German  or  French 
patriots  to  the  work  of  building  a  free  commonwealth  ;  let 
the  uprising  or  outbreak  pass  off  triumphantly,  and  the  new 
Provisional  Committee  give  notice  that  the  revolution  is 
complete,  and  then  what  will  they  do  next?  By  this  time, 
alas,  you  begin  to  discover  how  little  it  means  to  have  a  great 
wisdom  for  such  matters  in  the  head.  They  can  not  trust 
one  another.  Their  passions  are  crazed  by  the  clatter  of 
their  opinions.  They  fly  hither  and  thither  a  few  days  and 
flat  down  shortly  into  irredeemable  confusion.  Meantime, 
as  if  to  show  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  political, 
as  of  personal  wisdom,  you  will  find  a  vigorously  Christian 
people,  like  the  Puritans,  beginning  their  revolution  in  their 
prayers  before  God,  proceeding  in  it  with  a  moderation  grad- 
uated by  the  sense  of  duty,  and  growing  up  out  of  it  into  a 
sober,  practical  liberty,  as  silently  and  naturally  as  a  salt  will 
crystallize. 

So  if  we  speak  of  rig-hls  and  liberties — it  is  Christianity 
alone  that  give  the  words  a  meaning  not  Jacobinical.  The 
false  religions  outside  of  Christianity,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  do  not  even  start  the  idea  of  political  rights.  If  the 
people  rebel  it  is  only  because  they  can  not  hold  still  for 
misery,  not  because  they  have  any  personal  rights  to  secure. 
They  are  not  persons,  but  only  things  belonging  to  the  gods, 
the  priests  and  the  princes.  The  modern  radicals,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  discovered  abundance  of  rights,  too  fantas- 
tic ever  to  be  named  with  sobriety — the  right  to  have  a  farm, 
the  right  to  be  made  happy,  the  right  of  individual  sover- 
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eignty,  the  right  of  free  love,  by  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
they  mean  the  right  to  be  in  all  sorts  of  wrong  and  come  ofT 
as  well  as  others  who  are  not.  And  very  nearly  this  is  their 
notion  of  liberty.  It  is  what  the  false  religions  of  old,  just 
referred  to,  show  us  in  the  word — what  the  god  Liber 
[Bacchus]  gives  to  his  crew  in  the  strong  wine  of  his  feast 
His  mad  procession,  loosed  from  all  restraints  of  decency  and 
good  manners,  is  their  type  of  liberty— it  is  Liberty.  But,  to 
a  Christian  people  rights  are  the  correlatives  of  duties.  In 
their  responsibilities  to  God  they  discover  their  sublime  and 
sacred  personality,  and  so  they  begin,  at  length,  to  speak  of 
their  personal  rights.  It  is  their  right  to  be  hindered  by  no 
law,  or  magistrate,  in  serving  God  and  doing  his  will ;  a 
right  to  have  their  religion,  to  have  their  convictions  and 
maintain  them  openly  for  their  Master's  sake,  to  have  their 
family  and  be  Christian  fathers  and  mothers  in  it,  to  mind 
their  own  business  and  be  protected  in  it.  And  then,  when 
they  talk  of  liberty,  it  is  not  license  but  law ;  it  is  to  have 
their  rights,  which  is  the  same  as  free  opportunity  to  do  their 
duties.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  security  of  justice.  Find- 
ing how  to  walk  in  liberty  because  they  keep  God's  precepts, 
they  are  free  in  the  state,  when  they  have  good  laws  and 
obey  them.  Such  liberty  the  demagogues  can  not  teach.  It 
comes  to  no  people  save  in  the  fear  of  God,  the  simple  fear 
of  God.  Try  all  substitutes ;  contrivance,  combination, 
force,  checks  and  balances;  still  you  must  come  back  to 
this — religion  the  supernatural  grace,  the  everlasting  gospel, 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  dealing  in  the  generalities  of  the 
question.  Let  us  glance  a  moment  now  at  some  of  the  par- 
ticular points  where  the  Christian  truth  and  religion  are  seen 
to  be  molding  society  in  a  way  to  advance  its  welfare. 

Here,  then,  if  we  look  into  a  church  meeting,  and  see  the 
tie  of  holy  brotherhood  acknowledged  between  men  of  all 
orders,  the  humble  edifying  the  rich  and  even  the  learned  by 
their  gifts,  all  praying  for  all,  consulting  for  the  common 
cause,  working  with  a  common  counsel,  voting  in  equality — 
here,  I  say,  we  catch  the  first  gleam  of  hope  for  some  re-ad- 
justment of  society,  in  a  way  to  moderate  its  severities.  It 
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is  not  to  be  denied  that  society  has,  in  all  ages,  been  oppres- 
sive to  the  condition  of  weakness.  Being  itself  an  element 
of  sin  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  And  for  just  this  reason, 
the  evil,  which  certain  visionaries  of  our  time  would  cure  by 
a  re-organization,  will  be  the  last  to  be  eradicated.  Still  we 
can  see  distinctly  that,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  set- 
ting all  men  on  a  footing  of  spiritual  equality  and  fraternity, 
the  evil  is  finally  beginning  to  yield,  and  this  process  will 
assuredly  continue  till  the  wolves  and  lambs  of  society  are 
seen  feeding  together. 

Christianity,  also,  is  a  law  of  industry.  It  forbids  any  man 
to  eat  who  will  not  work.  And  the  Christian  nations  get 
their  power  and  precedence,  in  no  small  degree,  by  their  su- 
perior industry.  As  certainly,  too,  as  Christianity  has  taught 
nations  how  to  thrive  by  the  arts  of  peace  and  without  plun- 
der of  the  weak,  and  commerce  a  more  certain  way  of  success 
than  piracy,  just  so  certainly  will  it  form  individuals  to  ways 
of  righteous  industry.  And  so  it  will  finally  expel  the  whole 
race  of  depredators  who  give  it  to  their  wits,  instead  of 
their  hands,  to  get  them  a  living.  Gamblers,  stock  specula- 
tors, panders  to  vice,  brokers  at  the  ballot  box  in  the  sale  of 
public  offices,  all  these  and  such  like  it,  will  finally  remove, 
and  the  sorry  cant  of  their  profession,  that  "society  owes  them 
a  living,"  will  be  heard  no  more. 

How  great  a  gift  is  made  to  society,  also,  in  the  domestic 
virtues  of  Christianity.  It  sanctifies  marriage ;  enters  children 
into  the  same  covenant  of  life  with  their  parents,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  makes  the  father  a 
priest  at  his  own  altar ;  breathes  divine  love  into  the  love  of 
mothers,  and  makes  the  house  a  school  of  pure  morality,  as 
being  a  school  of  sacred  piety :  so  a  bond  of  order,  loyalty 
and  beneficence  in  the  state.  Make  your  great  state  of  the 
Pacific  the  home  of  Christian  families,  fulfilling,  all,  the  Chris- 
tian idea  in  their  institution,  and  the  future  ages  will  see  it 
blooming  in  all  the  tokens  of  high  advancement;  overrun  no 
more,  as  now,  by  violence  and  crime,  rent  no  more  by  intes- 
tine dissentions,  trembling  no  more  in  the  fearful  perils  of 
desolated  confidence. 

Christianity  also  promotes  order  and  civilization,  by  re- 
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moving  all  the  barbarities  of  private  war  and  bloodshed.  In 
a  really  Christian  community  no  man  goes  abroad  having  his 
bosom  lined  with  deadly  weapons.  There  are  whole  states 
in  our  Republic  where  the  man  who  does  it  is  taken  for  a 
monster  preparing  his  way  for  the  gallows — indeed  the  thing 
is  wholly  unknown.  And  where  it  is  otherwise,  nothing  but 
Christianity,  saying  "  put  up  thy  sword,"  even  when  Jesus 
himself  is  assaulted,  can  cure  the  mischief.  The  most  ter- 
rible community  in  arms  is  a  Christian,  and  for  just  the  rea- 
son that  they  know  no  right  of  arms  but  in  a  public  cause ; 
observing  everywhere  else,  patience  under  wrong,  gentleness 
and  love  toward  an  enemy,  and  the  returning  of  good  for 
evil — uniting,  thus,  true  honor  with  deference  to  law  and 
trust  in  its  protection.  No  honest  man,  or  good  citizen  has 
ever  a  thought  of  needing  weapons.  They  are  the  equip- 
ment, either  of  a  gentleman  pretender,  or  a  shoulder-striker. 
And  wretched  indeed,  is  the  state  of  any  community,  where 
the  class  of  common  fighters  get  the  countenance  they  want 
for  all  the  bloody  crimes  they  choose  to  commit,  under  the 
leadership  of  honorable  barbarians  carrying  the  same  tools. 
When  these  latter  go  about  armed  every  day  to  the  teeth,  as 
if  the  expectation  of  being  insulted  were  the  common  appre- 
hension of  their  lives,  (what  a  mark  for  dignity!)  why  should 
not  the  others  reel  out  of  their  dens  to  shoot  each  other  down, 
or  to  fight  away  peaceful  citizens  from  the  polls,  and  take 
on  also,  as  they  do  it,  as  many  of  the  brave  airs  of  the  Bed- 
ouin gentility  as  they  know  how  to  carry.  Both  classes 
together — most  fit  conjunction  ! — will  make  a  hell  of  any 
community,  even  though  neither  could  do  it  alone. 

How  much,  too,  does  it  signify  that  Christianity  conse- 
crates a  Sabbath.  Not  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  still  less  that 
mongrel  day  which  is  a  cross  between  the  pleasures  of  vice 
and  the  sanctities  of  religion,  and  which  many  are  pleased  to 
approve  as  a  rational  kind  of  observance.  It  must  be  such  a 
day  as  represents  the  genius  of  Christianity  as  a  law  of  duty 
and  a  gospel  of  love  to  mankind  ;  a  day  that  hedges  a  family 
about  and  gives  them  to  one  another,  all  the  world  apart ;  a 
day  that  gives  the  weary  man  a  rest  with  God;  the  mind  a 
rest  from  its  low  torments,  with  free  space  to  clear  itself  and 
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ascend  to  things  congenial  to  its  higher  affinities ;  there  to 
bathe  in  its  own  true  eternity  and  be  refreshed.  And  exactly 
contrary  to  the  superficial,  half-considered  wisdom  of  many, 
who  insist  on  making  it  a  free  day,  it  will  even  do  more  in 
toning  the  mind  of  a  people  to  duty,  if  it  is  accepted  partly 
as  a  drill  of  holy  observance.  It  is  so  even  in  the  training  of 
families ;  first  comes  the  drill  of  law  and  then  the  sponta- 
neous obedience  follows.  You  will  see,  too,  where  there  is 
no  observance  by  rule,  nothing  but  a  service  rung  for  at  the 
church  and  a  holiday  permitted  afterward,  as  among  the 
Germans,  that  nobody  goes  to  church,  everybody  to  the  hol- 
iday pleasures,  and  all  together  downward  into  an  impiously 
reckless  and  brutally  coarse  habit.  When  fitly  observed,  the 
effect  is  different.  In  the  holy,  quiet  and  the  reverend  air  of 
the  day,  there  is  even  a  kind  of  public  sacrament.  The  sense 
of  another  world  is  let  in  to  ennoble  this.  The  decent  dress 
of  the  people,  their  greetings  of  civility  at  the  church  and  on 
the  way,  the  sublime  truths  on  which  they  have  dwelt,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  God  by  their  common  act — what  a  power 
in  all  this  to  invigorate  the  moral  loyalty  of  a  people,  and  pre- 
pare them  to  every  benefit  included  in  good  manners,  order, 
and  public  and  private  virtue.  On  this  point  I  must  speak 
plainly  as  my  subject  requires.  This  people  of  California 
are  determined,  they  say,  to  have  laws  and  have  them  exe- 
cuted ;  to  have  justice,  personal  security,  and  public  order] 
You  can  have  no  such  thing  without  a  Christian  Sabbath. 
Your  Sunday,  as  I  have  seen  it,  instead  of  purifying  the 
whole  week,  is  a  day  that  corrupts  more  virtue,  ruins  more 
character,  than  all  the  other  six  days  together!  I  see  work 
suspended,  indeed,  but  to  make  room  for  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation. The  external  decency  of  closing  shops  of  trade  is  not 
generally  regarded.  They  stare  at  you  wide  open  and  in 
long  rows,  as  you  go  to  church,  and  make  you  feel  it  to  be 
a  kind  of  singularity  in  you.  Your  small  towns  and  ham- 
lets have  it  as  the  great  day  of  trade,  and  are  filled  with  the 
dust  of  people  and  pack  mules  pouring  in  and  out.  Horse- 
racing,  drinking,  gambling  and  fighting,  are  even  a  kind  of 
observance;  and  they  who  stand  by  the  decencies,  eschewing 
these  particular  kinds  of  excess,  very  often  do  what  they  can 
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to  keep  them  in  countenance,  by  riding,  visiting,  and  giving 
entertainments  to  their  friends.  It  is  a  sorrowful  picture! 
Vain  it  is  to  think  that  such  a  people  are  going  to  be  happy 
in  the  protection  of  laws  and  magistracies  chosen  by  them- 
selves. Why,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  even  a  tyrant,  with 
the  sword  stretched  over  their  necks  by  day  and  by  night, 
could  keep  them  in  a  decent  show  of  order. 

It  is  also  another  public  benefit  of  religion,  that  it  fosters 
intelligence,  endows  institutions  of  learning,  and  values  the 
good  of  the  mind  above  all  external  gifts  of  fortune.  The 
true  gospel  loves  intelligence.  It  has  no  fear  of  the  truth,  no 
jealousy  of  talent.  On  the  contrary,  it  wants  intelligence  to 
be  the  gate  of  its  own  entrance  into  the  soul.  It  even  re- 
quires, in  order  to  its  full  power,  a  cultivated  people,  raised 
above  superstition  and  sharpened  to  a  keen  discernment.  Its 
very  office,  too,  is  to  give  light,  to  pour  eternal  day  into  the 
darkened  understanding  and  fill  it  with  the  radiance  of  God. 
How  great  a  power  of  culture  too,  is  there  in  two  genuine 
Christian  sermons,  heard  every  week — if  it  were  two  lectures 
instead,  who  would  think  such  a  means  of  culture  insignif- 
icant! Here  accordingly  is  the  power  that  fosters  schools, 
and  founds  institutions  of  learning.  This  it  was  that  planted 
a  college,  if  I  rightly  remember,  in  one  of  our  new  states, 
before  a  single  acre  of  land  was  sold  in  it,  a  squatter  college 
in  advance  of  the  titles  of  law.  This  it  was  that  organized 
a  Christian  community  to  go  and  settle  a  township  in  another 
state,  and  found  a  college  there,  by  reserving  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  purchased ;  which 
community  of  Christian  people  now  look  upon  the  college  in 
their  midst,  endowed  with  half  a  million  of  dollars  !  It  is  by 
such  testimonies  to  the  value  of  mind  or  the  immaterial  part, 
above  all  other  wealth,  and  by  such  foundations  laid  for  the 
ages  to  come,  that  a  really  Christian  people  settle  into  the 
sense  of  order  and  stability,  and  begin  forthwith  to  crystallize 
about  their  own  firm  nucleus.  But  where  none,  or  only  a 
few,  care  for  learning  at  all,  where  to  come  and  go  and  be 
rich  is  the  only  concern  of  life,  where  many  turn  off  all  such 
plans  with  a  light  and  trilling  jeer,  preferring  the  education 
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men  get  on  horseback,  or  saying  "come  to  us  for  a  theater 
and  we  will  hear  you,  not  for  a  college" — it  should  not  be 
wonderful,  where  the  genuine  spirit  of  intelligence  runs  so 
low,  that  society  represents  a  fluid  continually  shaken  and 
never  able  to  crystallize.  It  will  be  well  if  it  does  not  repre- 
sent some  explosive  mixture,  bursting,  sometime,  with  a  loud 
report,  into  flame  and  utter  vacancy.  Besides,  if  we  speak 
only  of  wealth,  how  plain  is  it  that  the  wealth  of  a  state  is 
in  its  sons  and  daughters  ;  their  intellectual  resources,  their 
great  virtues,  and  their  unsubduable  and  all-creative  ener- 
gies. Such  a  people  will  make  adversity  glorious.  They 
will  conquer  adversity.  They  will  make  the  barren  rock 
blossom  into  beauty  by  their  culture.  Their  deeds  will  be 
great  in  history,  their  happiness  great  as  their  deeds. 

Once  more,  it  is  a  great  and  fruitful  distinction  of  Chris- 
tian piety  that  it  makes  men  responsible,  always  and  every- 
where responsible,  for  the  good  of  society.  This  it  does  by 
making  them  responsible,  first,  for  the  church  and  religion ; 
and  this  prepares  them  next  to  look  after  what  is  not  their 
own  in  all  the  public  matters  of  life  and  society.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
of  Berlin,  a  large  and  flourishing  precinct  comprising  forty 
thousand  people  had  no  church.  Some  persons  of  character 
went  to  the  government  and  proposed  to  raise  one-half  the 
necessary  sum.  provided  the  public  treasury  would  supply  the 
other  half.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  but  it  was  shortly 
discovered  that  these  forty  thousand  citizens  could  be  indu- 
ced to  subscribe  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum,  and  the 
government  was  obliged  finally  to  take  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  build  the  church  itself.  So  completely  nullified  was  the 
piety  of  these  people,  if  they  had  any,  by  the  habit  of  trusting 
the  State  for  the  care  of  their  religion.  How  many  such  peo- 
ple now  would  it  take  to  build  up,  left  to  themselves,  a  well- 
ordered  state,  and  provide  the  social  institutions  necessary 
to  its  growth  and  continuance  ?  And  yet  the  very  instinct 
of  Christian  piety  is  to  look  after  every  thing  wanted  for  the 
good  of  society ;  laws  and  magistracies,  education,  hospitals 
and  asylums,  religion.  There  was  the  Roman  captain,  or 
centurion,  stationed  with  a  company  at  Capernaum.  He 
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was  impressed  by  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  appears 
to  have  had  the  true  light  of  God  let  in  upon  his  soul,  in  the 
synagogue  worship.  And  what  was  the  result?  Why,  that 
he,  a  stranger,  of  another  race,  a  merely  casual  resident, 
liable  to  be  called  away  on  any  day  of  the  year,  went  and 
built  a  synagogue  out  of  his  own  funds,  and  gave  it  to  the 
people,  simply  because  he  saw  it  to  be  a  public  want.  And 
his  friends,  when  they  came  to  Christ  for  the  healing  of  his 
servant,  testified,  therefore,  that  he  was  worthy  for  whom 
Christ  should  do  this,  "  for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath 
built  us  a  synagogue."  This  is  the  manner  of  all  true  piety, 
and  precisely  here  it  is  that  the  prime  evil,  desolating  Cali- 
fornia, meets  a  possible  remedy;  besides  which  I  can  see  no 
other.  I  speak  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  people 
are  passengers  only,  and  do  not  expect  ever  to  become  resi- 
dents for  life.  They  are  adventurers,  not  emigrants.  They 
come  and  go,  as  eagles  hasten  to  the  prey  and  fly  back  to 
their  nest  in  the  mountains  after  their  appetite  is  gorged. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  leading  operators  in  business; 
those  who  are  gathering,  or  trying  to  gather,  what  .they  call 
their  fortune.  The  result  is,  first  with  them,  that  they  are  too 
little  responsible,  while  they  stay,  for  the  public  good,  and 
even  for  their  own  conduct.  What  matters  this  or  that  to 
them,  when,  a  few  days  hence,  they  will  return  home  and  be 
seen  here  no  more.  What  matter  for  California,  after  they 
have  gotten  their  wealth  out  of  it,  and  are  once  well  clear  of 
it.  In  the  next  place,  when  they  go,  it  is  not  as  when  money 
goes  out  to  buy  merchandise,  for  that  returns ;  whereas  they 
and  all  they  have  is  a  dead  loss.  Probably  a  full  half  the 
immense  sums  reported  as  going  out  every  two  weeks,  rep- 
resents the  drain  of  California,  and,  as  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, might  as  well  be  poured  into  the  sea.  Shoveling 
gold  out  of  her  mountains,  she  would  still  be  poor  in  such  a 
process.  She  is  to  the  East,  under  such  a  process,  what  Ire- 
land is  to  England,  where  all  the  rents  and  fruits  of  the  soil 
are  pouring  back  thither,  century  after  century,  to  enrich 
non-resident  owners — industry  droops,  virtue  is  discouraged, 
and  there  is  no  care  for  a  future  that  has  no  hope.  I  see  no 
deliverance  for  this  calamity  here,  but  that  Christian  men 
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be  made,  like  the  good  centurion,  to  look  at  the  coming  evil, 
as  duty  and  beneficence  look  at  all  evil,  and  as  they  love  the 
state,  begin  to  build  some  synagogue.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  come  out  and  rifle  California,  and  return  to  enjoy  his 
gains,  clear  of  all  responsibility  for  her  welfare.  God  has  a 
lien  upon  his  money  in  favor  of  the  state  where  he  made  it, 
and  he  must  pay  it  faithfully  up  before  he  goes;  preparing 
foundations  of  learning,  and  mercy,  and  religion,  that  shall 
be  acknowledgments  to  God  and  the  state  of  his  high  obli- 
gations. It  must  also  be  a  serious  question  of  duty  whether 
you  have  a  right  ever  to  return.  Most  plainly  you  have  no 
right  to  be  here  at  all  for  mere  gain,  apart  from  all  duty  to 
man.  You  bring  the  claims  of  duty  with  you,  and  they 
must  be  discharged.  In  Society,  the  State,  the  Church,  God 
calls  you  to  be  pillars,  and  then  having  become  such,  what 
right  have  you  to  leap  out  of  the  temple  and  let  it  fall  ? 
Every  Christian,  every  man,  is  in  the  same  terms  of  duty 
here  with  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  is  in  just  the  same 
obligation  as  they,  to  be  in  the  place  where  God  puts  him. 
No  matter  if  it  cost  him  a  great  sacrifice.  What  right  has 
he  to  be  excused  from  sacrifice  ?  And  where  is  the  place  to 
live  joyfully  and  die  gloriously,  but  the  place  that  God  ap- 
points and  duty  sanctifies,  however  dear  the  cost  ? 

0  if  such  a  spirit  could  now  enter  into  this  great  people, 
a  truly  Christian  spirit,  how  soon  would  this  fearful  drainage 
stop ;  how  soon  the  consequent  demoralization  of  your 
industry ;  what  courage  and  life  enter  into  all  your  demon- 
strations as  a  people.  In  fifty  years  you  would  be  the 
richest  people  on  the  globe.  You  would  have  your  great 
institutions  of  learning  and  beneficence  endowed  as  no 
others  have  been  since  the  world  began.  Churches,  filled 
with  devout  worshippers,  would  crown  the  spurs  of  your 
mountains,  and  overlook  the  mouths  of  your  mines,  in  all 
the  deep  valleys  and  gorges.  You  would  have  a  people 
intelligent,  temperate,  just,  blooming  in  the  thrift  of  univer- 
sal industry ;  and,  pouring  your  commerce  over  the  vast 
Pacific,  you  would  pour  with  it  also  floods  of  light  and  love 
to  regenerate  the  decayed  and  down-trodden  nations. 

1  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  what  power  there  is  in 
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our  blessed  religion  to  make  a  happy  and  well-ordered  social 
state.  In  one  view,  it  is  a  power  to  root  out  and  pull  down 
and  destroy,  and  no  other  force  can  do  it  as  thoroughly  and 
irresistibly ;  still,  its  glory  is  to  build  and  to  plant.  Forces 
negative  and  destructive  are  always  at  hand,  ready  to  be 
rallied,  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  for  the  immediate 
redress  of  great  public  evils.  But  the  constructive  and  pos- 
itive power,  which  by  a  slow  and  persistent  process  builds 
society  up  into  a  temple  of  order,  truth  and  justice — this  it  is 
which  the  world  has,  in  all  past  ages,  been  groping  after. 
Christianity  is  this  power,  and  no  other  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, or  ever  will  be.  Other  and  more  violent  remedies  have 
their  value,  but  apart  from  this,  they  have  just  none  at  all. 
No  people  carves  out  order  with  the  sword,  or  leads  in  jus- 
tice with  the  halter.  It  is  light  streaming  out  from  God  ;  it 
is  the  inbreathing  love  of  God;  it  is  holy  Sabbaths,  and 
voices  of  prayer,  and  hymns  of  praise,  and  the  prophet 
teacher  speaking  as  God's  voice  to  men, — these  with  all  the 
charities,  and  good  works,  and  gentle  ministries,  and  deeds 
of  righteous  magistracy,  and  regenerative  public  cares, — 
these,  which  all  together  are  the  meaning  of  the  word  re- 
ligion,— these,  and  these  only  can  make  your  state  prosperous 
and  happy.  You  will  settle  into  Law  and  Order,  when  you 
are  in  God's  law,  and  God's  order.  You  will  have  all  that 
Vigilance  by  day  and  by  night  can  look  for,  when  you  watch 
unto  prayer. 

To  complete  this  subject,  and  bring  it  closer  to  the  occa- 
sion, two  or  three  points  need  to  be  suggested  ;  and, 

1.  It  is  very  clear  in  the  view  taken,  what  it  means  when 
a  people  are  beginning  to  despair  of  the  state.  It  means 
that  religion  is  low,  and  society  perishing  for  the  want  of  it. 
All  that  you  see  of  misrule  and  corruption,  all  that  you  fear 
of  violence  and  possible  anarchy,  every  torment  of  your 
social  state  in  this  crisis  of  peril,  is  but  the  sign  that,  as  a 
people,  you  have  broken  loose  from  God.  In  all  that  I  have 
said,  I  have  been  showing  what  is  the  root  of  your  calamity, 
and  what  your  only  remedy.  I  see  one  and  another  in  the 
publiG  prints  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  causes  of  your 
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acknowledged  demoralization.  They  seize  hold  of  the  acci- 
dents here  and  there,  and  miss  of  the  real  substance.  The 
patient  is  dying,  they  tell  you,  because  of  this  or  that  symp- 
tom, but  they  do  not  tell  you  that  he  has  taken  poison 
What  people  were  ever  known  to  be  established  in  morality, 
that  were  not  established  in  religion  ?  The  universe  can  as 
well  get  on  without  God,  as  any  society  of  men.  O  that  I 
could  speak  a  word  shall  should  that  all  your  valleys  and 
mountains,  and  say  to  every  man  in  God's  name,  come  now, 
let  us  reason  together.  Suffer  now  the  sober  conviction 
which  your  calamity  inspires,  and  return  as  a  repentant 
people  to  the  Lord  your  God. 

2.  Observe  what  your  own  public  condition  signifies  in 
respect  to  the  need  of  some  great  moral  renovation,  in  order 
to  a  condition  of  peace  and  social  beauty  in  the  life  to  come. 
Saying  nothing  of  human  depravity,  a  truth  so  lightly  re- 
garded by  many,  what  kind  of  heaven  would  it  make  to 
move  off  bodily,  into  the  eternal  future,  this  same  people 
just  as  they  are  ?    Just  as  good  as  it  makes  here,  and  no 
better.    These  revenges,  frauds,  bribes,  perjuries  and  deeds 
of  blood,  these  abuses  of  power,  these  factions,  fears  and 
tumults,  all  that  makes  you  toss  in  throes  of  troubled  appre- 
hension, represents  a  character,  as  shadows  do  their  sub- 
stances.   Who  can  imagine  that  out  of  such  a  material  is 
to  come  order,  love,  ideal  harmony,  and  the  golden  concert 
of  a  common  joy  before  God?    Why  the  irruption  there  of 
such  a  company  would  scare  the  angels  from  their  songs, 
and  extinguish  the  fires  that  light  up  the  faces  of  the  ser- 
aphim.   When  the  scriptures  therefore,  declare  that  such 
shall  not  be  admitted,  what  dignity  of  reason  is  there  in  the 
decree!    And  when  it  is  published  in  solemn  specification — 
"Be  not  deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God" — who  is  there, 
even  of  those  that  are  consciously  named  in  the  catalogue, 
that  will  not  now,  in  this  day  of  public  misery,  admit  the 
necessary  reason  of  the  decree,  and  confess  that  even  eternal 
goodness  could  not  frame  it  otherwise.    What  but  a  social 
hell  can  these  vices  and  corruptions  make,  be  it  in  whatever 
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world  ?  Here,  then,  my  brethren,  you  have  now  your  great 
advantage.  You  can  go  to  this  people  and  say,  behold  and 
see  with  your  eyes  this  first  truth  of  the  gospel;  heaven  is 
not  here,  and  never  can  be  anywhere,  till  some  great  salva- 
tion builds  it  in  the  soul.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
except  a  man  be  born  again  he  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Who  can  doubt  the  reality  and  sublime  necessity  of 
the  incarnation,  the  celestial  life,  the  divine  passion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  such  a  world  as  this  ? 

Finally,  we  discover  what  it  signifies  when  a  Christian 
flock  receive  a  pastor,  and  what  is  the  work  they  are  called 
of  God  to  do.  They  are  all  together  to  perform  their  duties 
as  citizens,  but  they  are  not  to  make  a  public  dissipation  of 
the  public  perils ;  not  to  be  always  out  in  the  talk  of  the 
streets,  agitating  agitation,  and  taking  that  for  the  equivalent 
of  their  duty.  They  are  to  go  apart  with  God,  taking  coun- 
sel of  God ;  chastening  their  own  spirit,  finding  where  this 
public  misery  begins,  and  by  what  sins  or  omissions  they  are 
partakers  in  it.  They  are  to  assume  this  people  as  a  burden, 
bearing  it  in  prayer  and  fasting  before  God,  and  then  they 
are  to  go  out  from  him,  in  the  moderating  spirit  of  his  wis- 
dom, to  do  or  sacrifice  or  die  as  he  appoints.  Now  is  the 
time,  brethren,  for  all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
California,  to  end  their  bickerings  of  every  sort,  and  be 
united  in  the  blessed  cause  of  their  Master.  You  have,  first 
of  all,  to  accept  your  responsibilities,  as  if  your  residence 
here  were  permanently  settled ;  and  to  be,  if  possible,  even 
more  punctual  and  self-sacrificing,  if  you  are  only  to  stay 
out  the  year,  or  the  coming  fortnight.  Besides,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  settled  by  every  one  of  you,  on  his  knees  before 
God,  whether  he  has  any  right,  as  a  Christian  and  a  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ,  ever  to  leave  California.  It  is  not  the  style 
of  a  Christian  to  say,  "  I  have  gotten  my  fortune  and  will 
now  go  back  to  enjoy  it."  What  will  become  of  this  people 
if  all  the  more  capable  and  successful  men  forsake  it? 
Beware  lest  you  forsake  your  Master  when  you  do  it,  and 
lest  he  also  forsake  you.  Precisely  what  you  dislike  too,  in 
California  is,  properly  viewed,  your  opportunity.  See  what 
a  work— a  Sabbath  to  sanctify,  churches  to  build,  and 
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churches  and  ministers  of  Christ  to  assist,  learning  to  organ- 
ize, a  morality  to  create,  laws  to  defend  and  administer) 
violence  to  subdue,  industry  to  ennoble  and  fortify,  and  the 
Word  of  Life  to  hold  forth  in  a  glorious  Christian  example, 
and  prayers  to  lay  up  in  the  golden  vials  here  to  distil  when 
you  are  gone !  If  your  heart  is  with  Christ,  can  you  want 
anything  better  than  this?  And  for  what  do  you  want  a 
minister  with  you,  unless  to  lead  you  into  this,  and  be  with 
you,  and  die  with  you  in  it — shining  also  with  you,  in  the 
day  of  glory,  as  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  and 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

This,  too,  ministers  of  Christ  and  brethren  beloved,  is  your 
opportunity.  No  ministry  ever  had  a  greater  and  more 
arduous  work;  but  he  that  has  God's  hammer  and  fire  and 
the  two-edged  sword  that  pierceth  to  the  dividing  asunder,  is 
not  weak.  After  all,  the  convictions  of  this  people  are  on 
your  side  and  you  will  see  it,  if  only  you  are  holy  enough 
and  deep  enough  in  the  spirit  of  your  Master  to  be  on  his 
side.  And  God  is  saying  to  you  all,  as  to  our  brother  here 
to  be  installed — See  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations 
and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down  and  to 
destroy,  to  build  and  to  plant.  Nothing  can  stand  before 
you,  only  be  not  too  much  in  the  rooting  out.  Be  not  too 
much  a  reformer.  A  reformer  of  society  who  makes  it  his 
religion,  becomes  a  fanatic  almost  of  necessity.  Be  an 
apostle  rather.  Preach  a  salvation.  Preach  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified.  Go  not  after  the  evils  and  sins  of  your 
people,  so  much  as  after  their  sin  ;  and  take  the  evils  only 
as  the  proofs  of  their  sin,  the  inbred  malady  that  Christ  has 
come  to  regenerate.  Christianity  will  never  be  a  failure  if 
you  preach  Christianity.  Preach  it  as  you  pray  it ;  for 
preaching  is  the  reflected  light  of  prayer.  Thus  you  have 
God's  promise,  take  it  and  give  it  to  your  people — "  O  thou 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest  and  not  comforted,  behold  I 
will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors  and  thy  foundations  with 
sapphire.  And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy 
gates  of  carbuncles  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones. 
And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great 
shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children." 
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Sacramento  City,  June  16,  1852. 
Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler— The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the 
several  Lodges  of  A.  Y  M  ot  this  city,  respectfully  requests  you  to  deliver  an 
Address  before  the  members  of  the  Order,  on  the  approaching  anniversary  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Yours,  Fraternally, 

JOHN  R.  ATKINS,  in  behalf  of  Committee. 


Sacramento,  June  17,  1852. 

John  R.  Atkins,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir— Your  note  of  yesterday,  asking  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able Fraternity,  that  I  deliver  their  Annual  Address  on  the  24th  inat.,  has  been  in 
hand  but  a  few  hours,  and  yet  has  received  no  ordinary  amount  of  attention. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  honor  which  such  an  invitation  confers,  the  brevity  Of 
the  time  given  me  for  preparation,  together  with  the  unusual  amount  of  labor  lor 
which  I  am  already  pledged  during  the  s  ime  time,  would  have  compelled  me  to 
decline,  but  for  the  earnest  verbal  solicitations  of  those  to  whose  known  probity 
and  mature  judgment  I  feel  bound  to  defer.  Yieldinsr,  therefore,  to  those  of  riper 
wisdom,  1  accept  your  invitation.  Hoping  to  meet  you  in  "  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity."  1  am,  yours  Fraternally, 

OSGOOD  CHURCH  WHEELER. 


Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler— 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — In  behalf  of  the  Freemasons  ol  Sacramento,  we  have 
been  appointed  to  request  of  you,  for  publication,  a  copy  of  vour  able  and  most 
interesting  Address,  delivered  before  the  Fraternity  at  their  celebration  of  St. 
John's  day. 

By  complying  with  this  request,  we  feel  that  you  will  npt  only  gratify  the  Order 
at  large,  but  that  you  will  especially  oblige  the  Sacramento  members  of  our  be- 
loved and  useful  association. 

Yours,  Fraternally, 

JOHN  F.  MORSE, 
H.  GKEEN  CUT KTIS, 
J.  H.  RALSTON. 

Sacramento,  July  1,  1852. 


Sacramento,  July  2, 1852. 
Gentlemen — Your  communication  of  yesterday  is  in  hand  and  has  received  my 
most  serious  consideration.  The  surprize  which  your  request  has  created  is  only 
equalled  by  that  which  I  experienced  upon  the  receipt  o!  your  application  to  me 
to  deliver  the  Address.  While  my  reply  is  such  as  (  feel  bound  to  return,  you 
will  pardon  my  very  distinct  avowal  ol  a  private  opinion  quite  averse  to  that 
which  dictated  your  request. 

With  every  sentiment  of  grateful  esteem  for  the  distinguished  honor  thus  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  Fraternity,  and  with  sincerest  thanks  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  you  have  expressed  the  wish  of  the  Order,  I  without  ceremony  herewith 
forward  a  copy  for  your  disposal,  while  I  remain,  in  F.  H.  and  C, 
Yours,  Fraternally, 

OSGOOD  CHURCH  WHEELER. 
To  John  T.  Morse,  H.  Green  Curtis,  J.  H.  Ralston,  Com.,  See. 
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Brethren  of  the  Fraternity,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

Having  yielded  to  earnest  solicitations,  and  consented  to  address 
you  at  this  time,  I  am  compelled  to  stand  before  you,  so  worn  down 
with  disease  and  extra  labors,  that  I  very  much  fear  I  shall  tiy  your 
Faith,  and  disappoint  your  Hope,  while  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  call 
for  the  full  exercise  of  all  your  Charity. 

We  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  an  event  long  past,  and  never  to 
be  repeated.  Ages  and  centuries  after  the  Fraternity  here  assembled 
was  organized  and  in  operation,  blessing  and  to  bless,  John  the  Bap- 
tist appeared  in  the  desert  land  of  Judea  and  proclaimed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Ages  and  centuries  have  since  passed,  and  all  the 
future  will  pass  without  another  such  an  advent. 

No  marvel  then,  if  a  Brother  and  a  patron  of  our  Order,  thus  com- 
missioned of  Heaven,  has  appeared  and  accomplished  a  work,  "  once 
for  all,"  that  to  him  in  connection  with  his  namesake  of  Patmos  and 
his  elder  brother  of  the  first  temple,  and  above  them  all  to  the  Jeho" 
vah  of  hosts,  this  institution  should  be  solemnly  dedicated.  In  an- 
cient time  God  gave  to  man  a  series  of  laws,  maxims  and  principles. 
Germinating  ihence,  an  Order  sprang  up,  gradually  assumed  form, 
features,  and  living  energy.  But  it  was  incomplete  till  that  wise  Mas- 
ter builder  among  men — David's  Royal  Son — a  leader  in  the  craft,  and 
wielding  the  influence  of  a  throne,  over  which  the  Deity  presided  in 
person,  arose  to  give  it  new  form,  features  and  life.  Existing  cotem- 
porary  with  the  Craft  was  an  operative  profession  beating  the  same 
name  and  doing  much  of  the  same  work.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon 
grasped  a  mighty  thought,  and  put  it  in  execution.  Merging  all  the 
speculations  and  theories  of  the  one,  with  the  opeiative  skill  of  the 
most  cunning  artificers  in  the  other;  in  that  cultivated  age,  in  which 
Jehovah  chose  to  have  his  own  house  erected  ;  he  in  a  few  years  pre- 
sented on  Mount  Moriah  a  resulting  specimen  of  the  union,  which  for 
ages  was  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the  very  memory  of  which 
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is,  to  this  day,  a  source  of  enthusiastic  reminiscence  unequalled  by 
any  other  work  of  man. 

Here  was  the  grand  amalgamating  furnace,  the  illuminating  focal 
point  of  Masonic  elements  and  Masonic  light. 

The  rough  material  of  both  operative  and  speculative  Masonry  had 
long  been  transforming  and  assuming  shape  preparatory  to  a  union, 
which  is  here  seen  in  this  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon.  In  this  union 
each  gaining  from  the  other  all  it  did  not  itself  possess,  both  were  made 
complete.  Here  they  separate,  and  for  the  future  of  temporal  dura- 
tion, each  pursues  its  course,  perfect  in  itself,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  its  fellow.  Passing  hence,  hand  in  hand,  they  never  separate, 
and  no  more  merge. 

When  John  appears,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  Order,  and  pro- 
claims the  near  approach  of  the  operative  architect  of  a  new  spiritual 
temple,  there  was  a  new  connection  formed  with  speculative  Masonry, 
and  a  new  patron  of  the  Order  stood  forth,  in  presence  of  the  universe. 
Henceforward, 

While  suns  shall  rise  and  set — 

While  rolling  ages  pen  their  pages 
In  white,  or  red,  or  jet, 

We  tally  know  that  none  will  show 
Another  John  the  Baptist. 

If,  then,  Jehovah  furnished  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  trulh;"  if 
Solomon  merged  all  the  elements  of  the  two  in  one,  and  generated 
thence  another  twain,  each  possessed  of  all  the  skill  of  both:  and  if  John 
united  the  mental  and  designing  body  with  the  foundations  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  superstructure,  why  not  dedicate  our  halls  and  our 
libraries,  our  Lodges  and  our  Order,  to  Jehovah,  to  Solomon,  and  Johnt 
And  if  so,  why  not  celebrate  John's  natal  day? 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  an  institution,  thus  founded,  thus  patronized, 
and  thus  dedicated,  should  spread  itself  l:  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the 
rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

But  you  eagerly  inquire,  "  What  is  Freemasonry  !  What  its  doc- 
trines and  demands  V    I  answer,  come  and  sec  ! 

With  all  its  profound  secrecy  and  dark  mysteries,  it  dwells  under 
the  meridian  blaze  of  the  full  orbed  sun,  and  though  that  light  radia- 
tes a  stronger  brightness,  it  lives  in  light ;  it  breathes  the  light,  and 
imparts  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

Yet  Masonry  is  not  Christianity — it  is  not  a  religion  of  any  form  or 
name.  Though  founded  on  the  living  oracles,  and  cannot  live  without 
them,  yet  it  lays  no  claim  to  Divinity.  It  is  content  with  its  humble 
title  and  its  humble  mission,  moral,  social,  virtuous  and  charitable. 
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Relying  upon  Divine  (ruth,  it  asks  no  higher  boon  than  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  having  accomplished  this. 

The  Bible  might  have  been  given  to  man,  accomplished  its  work 
on  earth,  and  been  carried  by  angels  to  heaven,  and  Masonry  never 
have  seen  the  light.  But  could  Masonry  or  Masons  ever  have  been 
brought  to  light  without  the  Bible  ?  How  would  a  Lodge-room  look 
without  this  great  light  ?  How  could  a  Lodge  conduct  its  business  and 
induct  its  members  without  it  1    Not  at  all ! 

"  It  is  our  ecu!  re  and  circumference, 
Our  chart  and  compass  too." 

The  four  great  cardinal  virtues  of  the  craft  are  Temperance,  Forti- 
tude, Prudence  and  Justice.  The  combined  trunk  growing  from 
these  four  roots,  branches  out  and  bears  the  fruit  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charily  ;  this  root,  trunk  and  branches — this  pedestal  and  column, — 
this  foundation  and  superstructure,  when  ignited  by  the  caloric  in- 
fluence of  Lodge-communication,  blazes  forth  in  view  of  a  world,  like 
the  burning  bush  before  the  trembling  man  of  meekness,  an  uncon- 
suming  flame,  pervading  all  the  habitations  of  the  race. 

This  compound  element,  this  mystical  amalgam,  I  call  by  the  hum- 
ble name  of 

HUMAN  CHARITY. 

A  spirit  to  the  nature  and  workings  of  which,  I  ask  a  few  moments 
candid  consideration. 

I  come  not  here  to  eulogize  Masonry,  or  seek  your  favor  therefor. 
It  is  above  all  eulogy,  and  will  live  with  time,  though  we  love  it  not. 
But  as  a  man,  I  come  here  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-man, 
and  thus  do  the  work  of  a  Mason.  Our  first  inquiry  is  after  the  nature 
of  this  spirit. 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  beguile  the  tedium  of  life's  weary  hour, 
few  go  beyond.  They  mostly  go,  with  the  "  mortal  coil,"  to  the  insa- 
tiate grave.  For  them  there  are  no  fields  of  labor  or  mansions  of  rest 
in  Heaven.  But  with  Charity  not  so.  "  Whether  there  be  prophe- 
cies they  shall  fail,  whether  there  be  tongues  they  shall  cease,  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away,"  but  "  Charity  never  fail- 
eth." 

My  design  was  not  to  discourse  upon  this  virtue  in  this  unlimited 
extent  of  meaning,  but  finding  it  an  actual  emanation  from  Divinity, 
destined  to  endless  existence,  I  see  no  way  of  isolating  a  part,  without 
mutilating  the  whole. 

This  spirit  elevates  its  possessor  above  all  low  and  groveling  pro- 
pensities, and  tends  to  cement  the  whole  race  in  one  united  element 


of  love.  Il  disarms  revenge  of  its  dagger,  and  hatred  of  its  poison. 
It  overcomes  malevolence,  and  prays  for  its  own  persecutor.  It  sub- 
dues the  boisterous  and  profane,  and  blesses  the  hater  and  the  mali- 
cious. 

It  confines  not  its  work  to  the  worthy  or  the  Brotherhood,  but  aspires 
to  soothe  affliction's  first  sorrow,  and  wipe  the  last  flowing  tear  lrom 
perishing  humanity's  eye.  "  Show  me  your  faith,  without  works,  and 
I  will  show  you  my  faith  by  my  works,"  said  an  inspired  Apostle. 
And  this  was  the  spirit  of  Charity.  Could  you  at  a  single  effort  grasp 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  the  Andes  and  Vesuvius,  and  hurl  them 
together  into  old  ocean's  swelling  tide;  could  you  at  a  glance  look 
through  all  science,  weigh  and  measure  all  material  law,  and  unveil 
to  man  the  mechanism  of  the  boundless  universe  ;  yet  without  Charity 
you  would  be  as  nothing — yon  could  not  love  nor  be  loved,  in  this 
world  or  the  world  to  come — you  might  assent  to,  but  could  never  fed 
the  poetic  sentiment — 

"  O  Charity  !  thy  labor  most 
Divine;  thy  sympathy  with  siglis  and  tears, 
And  groans ;  thy  great,  thy  Godlike  wish  to  heal 
All  misery,  all  fortune1!  wounds,  and  make 
The  soul  of  every  living  thing  rejoice — 
O !  thou  art  needed  much  in  mortal  life  ! 
No  virtue  half  so  much  ;  none  halt  so  fair  : 
To  all  the  rest,  however  fine,  thou  givest 
A  finishing  and  polish,  without  which 
Mo  man  e'er  could  enter  heaven." 

This  spirit  regards  the  human  race  as  a  family  of  Brothers,  sisters, 
friends,  with  a  common  origin,  and  possessing  common  rights. 

It  needs  no  statutory  law  to  exact  a  "  tithe"  for  the  poor ;  the  reign- 
ing law  of  love  supercedes  all  necessity  for  human  law  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. Not  does  it  wait  till  sought  or  asked  for  aid ;  but  with  step  as  light 
as  "  soft  distilling  dews,"  and  at  the  midnight  silent  hour,  goes  forth  in 
search  of  pinching  want,  and  pining  grief,  too  feeble  or  too  unsub- 
dued, to  seek  or  ask  for  charily,  fsor  is  its  searching  vain  or  difficult. 
For  it  threads  no  dark  lane,  nor  crosses  lowly  threshold,  nor  leans 
against  a  guide  post ;  but  before,  behind, — on  every  hand,  ruined 
hope  and  disappointment,  gnawing  guilt,  clispair,  remorse,  and  want, 
upturn  and  look  it  ghastly  in  the  face.  And  it  deals  out  with  a  boun- 
teous hand. 

This  spirit,  born  of  God  in  man,  and  charged  with  Heaven's  elec. 
trie  energy,  when  set  to  work  on  earth,  possesses  a  power  and  a  force, 
at  once  unseen  and  irresistible.  This  power  overcomes  the  sellish- 
ness  of  avarice. 
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Man,  by  nature  selfish— by  habit,  becomes  avaricious.  Avarice 
looks  exclusively  to  its  own  welfare,  thus  tending  to  weaken  every 
bond  of  public  union,  close  the  eye  and  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  wretch- 
edness and  woe,  dry  up  the  fountains  of  compassion,  and  turn  the 
whole  course  of  nature  into  one  groveling,  pinching,  consuming  love 
for  gold. 

Charity  on  the  contrary,  warms  the  heart,  moves  the  affections,  un- 
locks the  coffers,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  man  of  want,  and  the  man 
of  wealth  to  a  common  brotherhood.  It  cannot  witness  the  si:>h  of  the 
pennyless  widow,  and  the  faltering  plea  of  unsupplied  age,  the  fall- 
ing tears  and  outstreched  arms  of  infant  Orphanage  in  woe,  without 
efTorls  to  relieve.  And  thus  by  practice  is  prepared  to  move  at  less 
exciting  calls. 

This  spirit  has  power  also  to  overcome  sectional  prejudice,  party 
distinctions,  and  sectarian  exclusiveness. 

It  "  hopcth  all  things,  believeth  all  things."  An  important  element 
in  the  system  of  revealed  religion,  it  is  also  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
Masonry.  It  so  pervades  the  whole  Order,  that  if  we  could  see  its 
several  Lodges,  Chapters,  Eucampments  and  Councils,  represented 
in  one  grand  convention  or  congress,  the  emperor  of  the  "  Middle 
Kingdom,"  "the  haughty  Tartar,  and  the  turband  Turk,  the  Russian 
Czarand  Briton's  Royal  Highness,"  the  Kings  and  Princes,  rulers  and 
subjects  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  of  earth,  Would  there  be  found 
wearing  Charity's  mantle,  sufficiently  broad  to  hide  all  the  political 
sin,  and  national  error,  and  individual  deviation  from  custom,  and  di- 
versity of  opinion,  which  each  might  see  in  all  the  others,  without 
discarding  or  compromising  his  own.  This  spirit  would  there,  so  per- 
vade the  whole,  that  each  would  return  to  his  home,  a  better  ruler  or 
more  obedient  subject,  and  all  more  firm  believers  in  the  ruling  power 
and  superintending  goodness  of  a  common  Father. 

This  spirit  of  Charity,  unobstructed  and  in  its  full  strength,  would 
forestall  all  bitter  controversy  in  the  Church ;  all  reviling  and  detrac- 
tion in  the  State,  all  backbiting  and  slander  in  the  social  compact,  and 
all  feuds  and  broils  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  carry  back  this 
dark  world  to  the  very  gates  of  its  pristine  paradise.  This  spirit  of 
Charity  has  another  phase  of  power  equally  interesting, — it  patiently 
endures  the  severest  trials,  the  bitterest  calumny,  the  vilest  slander, 
the  most  fiery  persecution. 

This  is  so  plain  upon  its  face,  that  I  will  only  stop  upon  it  long 
enough  to  point  you  to  a  single  illustration.  And  for  this  illustration 
will  refer  to  the  development  of  the  principle  by  the  Craft  before  me. 
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A  few  years  since  an  excitement  was  commenced  in  the  State  ol 
New  York,  which  like  a  raging  conflagration  generated  and  gathered 
to  itself  the  necessary  element  to  fan  and  increase  its  flame,  until  the 
whole  land  was  swept  with  a  perfect  tornado  of  fire  ;  leaving  the  very 
ashes  thereof  a  prey  to  a  blighting,  withering  mildew.  By  it  were 
swept  into  oblivion  or  consumed,  the  strongest  political  compacts;  the 
oldest  mercantile  associations;  the  most  endearing  lies  of  social  in- 
tercourse. Yea,  even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church  were  in- 
vaded, and  its  holiest  rites  prostituted  to  scenes  little  better  than  the 
reckless  rantings  of  an  infuriated  mob.  Her  best,  her  purest,  her  most 
venerable  "  Priests  and  Levites,"  Bishops,  Pastors  and  Deacons,  were 
compelled  to  renounce,  denounce,  and  analhamatize  this  institution, 
or  suffer  excommunication. 

The  appellation  "  Secret  Society,"  was  sufficient  to  demonize  any 
organization  and  consign  it  to  double  infamy.  How,  under  all  this,  did 
Charity  act  !  Let  a  single  case,  similar  to  shousands,  answer.  Go 
with  me  to  the  quiet  village  of  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  York- 
It  is  the  dark  year  of  '28.  "  Military  Lodge''  is  in  session.  Their 
charter  on  our  right,  bears  the  names  of  Jacob  Morton,  G.  Master  ; 
Edward  Livingston,  D.  G.  M.,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  G.  S.  Upon 
its  list  of  members  there  you  see  the  names  of  some  of  the  strong- 
est men  who  have  honored  the  judicial  bench  or  legislative  halls 
of  the  Empire  State,  or  represented  her  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
But  this  desolating  scourge,  this  pestilential  effluvia,  this  poisonous 
ichor,  has  bespread  and  diffused  itself  through  the  whole  commu- 
nity. "  What  shall  we  doV  is  the  question  on  the  tapis.  It  has  been 
discussed  freely,  fully,  and  at  great  length.  But  look !  that  venerable 
man,  clad  in  the  emblems  of  high  official  station,  rises  to  speak.  Every 
heart  beats  low,  and  every  eye  rests  on  him.  He  commences  thus  : 
"  Brethren,  1  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Charity.'  f  Brethren,  follow  after  Charity.'  The  time  has 
come  to  test  the  practical  strength  of  this,  our  cardinal  virtue.  Let  us 
close  this  room,  trusting  to  the  justice  of  our  covenant-keeping  God, 
for  a  day  when  we  can  again  open  it  without  offence  to  those  we  love, 
who  now  hate  and  persecute  us.  not  knowing  what  they  do."  The 
vote  is  taken  without  another  argument,  and  passes  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  The  Bible,  that  "  great  light"  of  Masonry,  lies  open 
on  the  altar,  the  gavel  on  the  Master's  desk,  the  charter  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  all  the  other  implements,  regalia,  jewels,  books,  records, 
curtains,  chairs  and  inkstands,  are  left  in  their  places.  Those  Brethren, 
in  solemn  veneration  bow  and  offer  prayer  for  themselves,  the  Craft 
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they  love,  and  their  persecutors.  And  now  in  silence  they  withdraw 
and  lock  and  bolt  their  door.  Time  rolls  on.  That  venerable  form 
sleeps  with  his  fathers,  and  Jus  compeers  one  after  another  are  laid  by 
his  side ;  and  the  wave  of  fiery  desolation  sweeps  the  last  green  blade 
from  their  turf-covered  tomb.  Twkntythr£e  years  have  pasted,  pa- 
tience has  had  her  perfect  work  and  Charily  is  unchanged.  The  old 
men  have  passed  away  and  the  young  ones  have  become  old.  A  few 
still  live,  and  leaning  upon  the  top  of  their  staves,  go  up  to  their  for- 
mer temple  to  worship.  The  bolt  moves  at  the  touch  of  that  unused 
key,  the  door  creaks  upon  its  rusty-hinges,  and  they  again  with  uncov- 
ered heads  and  in  solemn  silence  enter  that  room  and  bow  again  in 
prayer,  where  no  human  foot  has  trod  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  there  they  find  every  article  just  as  it  was  left  ;  and  use  the  very 
ink  of  the  same  old  bottle  to  sign  the  petition  for  a  new  charter ;  and 
commence  the  record  of  proceedings  in  the  same  book  which  chroni- 
cled the  closing  resolution  in  1828.  Surely  such  Charity  has  no  want 
of  claim  to  the  power  of  patient  endurance  under  persecution  and 
trial. 

Having  referred  you  to  a  few  brief  illustrations  of  the  enduring 
power  of  the  spirit  of  Charity,  I  now  propose  to  pursue  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  force  of  its  aggressive  energy. 

This  is  seen  in  its  diffusive  strength.  Although  it  "  vaunteth  no! 
itself,"  and  makes  no  apparent  effort  for  self-propagation,  yet  there  is 
an  inherent  principle  of  reproduction,  so  interwoven  with  its  nature 
that  no  intelligent  being  can  become  acquainted  with  its  workings,' 
without  being  attracted  by  the  loveliness  of  its  character;  and  desi- 
rous of  slaking  his  thirst  from  its  stream.  And  having  slaked  his  own, 
he  cannot,  will  not,  fail  to  point,  to  call,  to  urge  his  fellows  to  the  same' 
cooling  fountain;  and  as  his  neighbor  drinks  he  lifts  up  his  voice  and 
exclaims 

O  thou  noble  scion  of  a  heavenly  root, 

Born  of  a  spirit  king,  spread  forth,  spread  forth  ;— 

High  to  the  stars  thy  fruitful  branches  shoot, 

Deep  dig  thy  fibres,  round  the  ribs  of  earth. 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  South  to  icy  North, 

It  must  ere  long  be  thine  to  stretch  thy  boughs." 

This  force  of  diffusion  is  exerted  just  in  proportion  to  the  constancy  of 
its  exercise  ;  for  example  :— In  a  given  community  there  is  constant  de- 
mand for  the  active  exercise  of  charity.  In  that  community  there  ex- 
ists an  association,  a  craft,  or  an  Order,  founded  upon,  and  living  out, 
the  principles  of  universal  charity.  That  body,  from  dav  to  day,  and 
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week  to  week,  dispenses  with  a  bountiful  hand,  bread  to  the  hungry, 
raiment  for  the  nude,  visits  to  the  sick,  and  comfort  to  the  mourner. 
It  will  matter  not  that  the  initiation  fee  is  large,  the  meetings  frequent, 
long  continued  and  late  at  night,  its  temple  gates  will  be  crowded  with 
applicants  for  membership.  And  so  long  as  this  Fraternity  continues 
thus  to  act,  it  will  carry  this  spirit  forward  with  constantly  accelerating 
force  and  speed  till  its  most  inveterate  foes  fall  prostrate  before  it,  and  it 
plant  itself  in  the  richest  vales  and  unfurl  its  banners  on  the  mountain 
tops  of  earth. 

Nor  do  we  want  for  illustration  here.  You  may  tread  the  endless 
coast  and  skim  the  trackless  main  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  oceans ; — the  Okotsk,  Middle,  Red,  and  Caribean  seas, 
trace  the  Columbia  and  Amazon,  the  Irrawaddi  and  the  Nile,  from  de- 
bouch to  source,  cross  the  Sahara  and  climb  the  Andes,  thread  the  Pata- 
gonian  wilds  and  saunter  through  the  groves  of  China's  fertile  plains, 
penetrate  the  unknown  Ethiopa  and  dwell  in  ocean's  isles,  and  you  will 
every  where,  and  at  each  successive  step,  see  the  "  sign,"  hear  the 
"  token,"  and  feel  the  well  known  "  grip,"  of  free  and  accepted  Masons. 
This  may  be  the  only  word  you  each  can  understand,  the  only  lan- 
guage common  to  you  both.  Nor  want  you  more  !  It  is  enough  to 
prove  you  Brothers ! 

Think  you  I  speak  fables,  or  deal  in  hyperbole'!  Look  at  facts — 
China  counts  the  members  of  this  Fraternity  by  thousands.  Persia  is 
almost  a  cluster  of  Masonic  Lodges,  while  northern  and  southern  Af- 
rica and  the  islands  of  every  sea  and  ocean  are  full  of  its  devotees. 
In  the  British  dominions  it  has  for  ages,  embraced  every  grade,  and 
every  class  from  the  crowned  head  (when  a  male)  to  the  veriest  pea- 
sant. In  the  North  American  republic,  no  class,  or  grade,  or  creed, 
or  faith,  saving  the  Christian  religion,  equals  its  numbers.  In  all  the 
European  States  but  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  Papal  power  is  abso- 
lute, it  is  without  a  rival.  The  crowned  heads  and  royal  houses  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal  and  Brazil  are  its  mem- 
bers, patrons  and  protectors.  While  the  national  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico,  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  either  directly  foster  or  afford  the  largest  liberty  and 
protection  to  the  institution  in  all  its  efforts  to  promote  the  moral,  the  so- 
cial and  the  charitable  among  men.  Surely  here  is  the  partial  result  or 
diffusive  energy  of  no  ordinary  character.  Nor  will  this  energy  cease  till 
"The  dwellers  in  tlie  vales  and  on  the  rocks, 
Sliout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  (lying  joy — 
Till  nation  after  nation,  taught  the  strain, 
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All  earth  shall  send  the  choral  echo  round, 
Thrice  blessed  bliss  inspiring  Charily," 

And  even  then  its  work  will  only  be  begun.  Its  aggressive  force  is 
not  confined  to  the  day  or  age  in  which  it  acts.  Tis  not  enough  to  now 
soothe  sorrow's  woe  and  heal  misfortune's  present  wound.  The  deed 
once  done  slamps  itself  on  all  the  rolling  future. 

As  the  mellow  tint  once  inwrought  and  permeating  the  solid  mass 
of  cloudless  marble,  withdraws  itself  no  more,  nor  can  be  extracted, 
so  the  impress  of  charity's  silent  tread  remains  in  all  duration  an  inef- 
facable  energy.    Storms  may  beat,  and  torrents  roar,  and  tempests 
blow,  and  oceans  break  in  fury  over  and  upon  her  tract  and  each  will 
only  purify  from  the  sullying  soil  of  earth  and  show  her  native  bril- 
iance  still  more  clear.    And  yet  no  tempest  storm  can  pass  over  with- 
out receiving  thence  some  softly  breathing  fragrance  to  mingle  with 
and  temper  all  its  future  course.    While  upon  the  surface  and  deep 
in  the  stream  of  every  torrent,  sparkling  with  the  beams  of  living 
light,  and  giving  mellow  hues  to  the  foaming  crest  of  every  ocean 
billow,  will  be  seen  the  ever  brightning  colors  of  this  Divinely- 
born  and  human-grown— this  tern  pore- Eternal  Spirit,  Charity.  The 
aggressive  energy  of  this  spirit  is  still  faither  seen  in  its  culture  of  the 
mind,  its  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  race.    It  is  like  an  e.xhausdess 
fountain,  under  the  pressure  of  Omnipotence,  constantly  dischareino- 
from  a  thousand  spigots.    I  cannot  trace  them  separately.    I  only  ask 
your  farther  attention  to  a  brief  examination  of  one  which  jutting  from 
the  apex  scatters  its  waters  in  every  direction.    It  is  the  stream  of  httr- 
ature.    Through  this  channel  Charity  operates  upon  minds  in  the  kitch- 
en and  the  parlor,  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  nursery,  in  the  cabin 
and  the  forecastle,  in  every  stopping  place  and  on  every  thoroughfare 
visited  by  man.    She  here  strews  the  choicest,  purest,  holiest  thoughts 
bequeathed  by  heaven  to  earth  ;  clothed  in  language,  modest,  simple, 
plain,  grand,  majestic,  eloquent-inspiring,  thrilling,  moving— bound 
and  unbound,  in  pamphlets  «  pearl"  and  folio,  and  thus  from  infancy 
to  hoary  age,  controls  the  mind,  directs  the  thoughts,  modifies  the 
life,  and  turns  the  feet  towards  heaven. 

He  whose  charity  supplies  the  sustaining  crust,  or  "  drink  of  cold 
water,"  to  the  needy  fellow-man,  does  a  deed  which  God  and  man  ap- 
prove. Yet  that  deed  must  be  repeated  or  the  victim  will  die  but  a 
day  the  later.  While  he  whose  charity  furnishes  a  book  to  calm  fero- 
cious hate,  to  cultivate  the  taste,  to  teach  the  young  the  laws  and  ways 
and  localities  of  earth,  to  point  the  aged  in  the  way  and  to  the  bliss  of 
heaven,  does  a  work  not  less  pure  than  the  other,  and  yet  a  self-repeat- 
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ing,  reproducing  daily  glowing  work.    Unlike  the  food  a::d  raiment 
which  perish  wiih  the  using,  that  good  book  will  read  as  well,  and 
teach  as  much,  and  act  as  forcibly  on  mm  I,  i  thousand  limes  as  once. 
I  do  not  mean  by  books,  those  which  the  bird  describes 

"  Three  TOlumed,  and  once  read  ;  ai.d  <  Hen  cramcd 
Willi  poisonous  error  blackening  every  page, 
And  ol'teuer  still  with  trilling  secon  J-h.ind 
Keniark,  and  old,  diseased,  putrid  thought, 
And  miserable  incident,  at  war 
With  nature,  with  itself  and  truth,  at  war, 
Yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
Till  done,  he  tries  to  recollect  his  thoughts, 
And  nothing  linds  but  dreaming  emptiness." 

I  mean  by  books,  such  works  as  point  to  the  doings  of  the  Architect 
above— as  lead  ihe  mind  to  Midian's  hill,  where  the  patient  man  of  Uz 
sang  of  goodness  and  glory— the  result  of  long  and  patient  research 
and  self-denying  toil  and  persevering  purpose— works 

"  Composed  of  many  thoughts,  possessing  each 
lunate  and  undcrived  vitality." 

Such  books  make  their  mark  and  leave  their  impress,  and  reproduce 
their  like  wherever  they  are  studied.  Such  books,  collected,  housed 
and  Dared  for,  and  made  accessible  to  the  whole  community,  by  the 
contribulious  of  the  charitable,  will  exert  an  influence  for  good,  out- 
weighing all  the  gold  of  earth. 

Such  an  effort  as  should  thus  result,  could  not  fail  to  eiect  on  Charity's 
beautiful  pedestal,  a  column  of  magnilnde  and  elevation— of  beauly  and 
of  grandeur,  unequalled  by  all  the  works  of  art.  Upon  this  foundation, 
such  an  effort  may  erect  a  superstructure,  whose  every  pillar  and 
every  column— whose  turrets  and  whose  towers,  whose  heaven  point- 
ing spiie  or  majestic  dome,  will  radiate  light,  purer  in  its  purity,  more 
lar-reaching  in  it-  flight,  and  lighting  up  a  daiker  distance  in  the  fu- 
ture, than  all  the  ancient  rites  and  oracles,  famous  temples  and  philo- 
sophic schools  combined. 

Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen  though  feeble  in  its  brevity  and  rude  in 
its  haste,  my  discussion  closed.  You  have  heard  me  long  and  patiently 
(I  trust  with  much  charity,)  for  which  you  have  my  grateful  thardts. 

But,  Freemasons  of  Sacramento,  I  have  a  word  with  you,  and  no  time 
can  more  befit  its  saying. 

It  is  said  of  us,  as  Masons,  "  they  have  no  literature."  "  They  are 
not  literary  men,  in  either  taste  or  habit/'  Let  us  prove  it  an  asper- 
sion and  demonstrate  it  false. 
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liead  you  the  history  of  earth's  four  great  monarchies,  and  you  will 
find  our  Order  ocDval  with  the  first,  more  extensive  than  the  last,  and 
survivor  of  them  all.  This  is  read  in  our  emblems.  And  from  the 
same  page  you  may  learn  that  with  Jiulea  in  her  glory  and  Tyre  in 
her  commercial  supremacy,  she  was  fellow-help  and  leader  too. 
Dive  deep  in  Rabbinical  lore  and  you  every  where  find  written  what 
this  Fraternity  has  preserved  by  secluded  oral  teaching  and  symbolic 
condensation.  Spread  out  the  hieroglyphic  literature  of  Egypt's  pal- 
miest days,  and  our  pageless  volumes,  written  in  symbols  of  a  thou- 
sand meanings,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison.  The  doctrines  of  the  Py- 
thagorian  and  Elusinian,  the  Dionysian  and  Essenian  schools,  are  but 
corrupted  off-shoots  of  the  early  learning  of  the  mystic  tie. 

The  truest  literary  strength  is  found  where  thought  is  most  conden- 
sed ;  and  literary  beauty  is  clearest  seen  where  language  is  most  illus- 
trative. Now,  in  all  candor,  1  ask,  where,  in  no  greater  space,  can  we 
read  as  much  as  on  the  Mason's  "  Trestle-Board  1"  And  surely  for 
"  beauty  and  for  glory,"  no  human  language  can  surpass  it. 

But  I  would  not  be  confined  to  this.  I  merely  dropped  upon  it  by 
accident  ;  and  ought,  perhaps,  to.bcg  your  pardon,  and  hasten  to  my 
proposition,  viz.  to  demonstrate  the  false  and  groundless  nature  of  the 
detraction. 

In  order  to  this,  I  propose  that  we,  the  "  Free  and  Accepted  Masons" 
of  Sacramento,  do  now  here  in  this  house  of  worship,  and  in  presence  of 
the  all-seeing  God,  individually  and  collectively,  each  for  himself  and 
all  together,  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  Him  in  whom  we  have  declared 
our  trust,  to  go  from  this  place,  and  at  once  commence,  and  constantly 
pursue,  and  "  never  give  up,"  till  the  noble  object  be  accomplished  of 
giving  to  Sacramento  a  good,  choice,  well  selected,  general,  public 
Library.  And  if  so  humble  an  individual  might  be  allowed  to  sug- 
gest, let  that  Library  bear  the  name  of  that  "  elder  Brother,"  whose 
natal  anniversary  we  to  day  celebrate. 

You  perceive  that  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  Masonic  library,  or  a  col- 
lection of  Masonic  books,  (though  I  trust  the  Masons'  shelf  will  have 
no  scant  pattern,  nor  be  leanly  filled,)  but  a  general,  public,  miscel- 
laneous library,  ample  in  variety  and  number  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
passing,  rising  and  coming  generations  of  this  inland  metropolis  of  the 
richest  State  on  earth. 

Let  us,  my  Brethren,  look  seriously  at  the  matter  for  a  moment. 

Suppose  our  town  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  Within  its  pre- 
cincts it  embraces  more  of  cultivated  intellect  and  refined  sagacity 
than  any  other  town  of  equal  size  on  earth,  and  yet  it  is  destitute  of 
any  well  organized  living  germ  of  this  great  desideratum.    Of  what 
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avail  the  cultivation  of  the  past  and  the  present,  if  the  rising  race 
must  grow  up  in  darkness  1  Of  what  avail  our  untold  wealth,  if  it 
must  soon  fall  into  the  lap  of  stupidity  and  ignorance?  Where,  in  all 
the  range  of  providential  opening,  has  an  equal  door  invited  entrance  ! 
This  field,  taken  at  this  moment  by  the  hundreds  of  Masons  now  resi- 
dent here,  and  the  thousands  that  will  soon  be  with  us,  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  a  wider  charity,  to  do  a  deed  of  nobler  name,  to 
win  a  more  endearing  fame, "and  reach  a  goal  of  higher  honor,  than 
will  ever  again  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  Fraternity  here. 

Let  the  several  Lodges  appoint  Committees  to  meet  in  general 
Committee,  or  let  them  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  general  conven- 
tion ;  (better  than  either  perhaps,)  let  them  appoint  a  day  and  meet  en 
masse,  to  consider  this  matter,  to  discuss  its  worth,  and  to  adopt  mea- 
sures to  execute  and  secure  this  great,  this  glorious,  this  earthly  im- 
mortal object. 

The  thing  is  desirable,  it  is  feasible,  it  is  necessary — it  is  inevita- 
ble. If  we  do  it  not,  another,  and  perhaps  a  feebler  hand,  will  un- 
dertake atid  partially  succeed  and  cripple  the  entire  enterprise. 

But  we  can  do  it  as  it  should  be  done  :  and  we  will  do  it,  for  it  must 
be  done.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  apprehension  that  every 
M;ison's  heart  meets  the  swelling  throb  of  mine,  and  sanctions  the 
assertion. 

Let  then,  every  Mason  in  this  town  record  his  name  and  attach 
thereto  an  amount  which  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  have  his  descend- 
ant of  the  tenth  generation  read,  for  the  founding  of  this  enterprise. 
Theu  let  there  be  a  regular,  voluntary  monthly  stipend  for  the  library 
fund  ;  and  how  long  ere  ihisgolden  stream,  thus  welling,  in  the  hands  of 
judicious  men,  would  place  upon  some  eligible  locality  in  this  town,  a 
permanent  structure,  bearing  on  its  lofty  entablature  this  inscription, 
"St.  John's  Library;"  and  containing  in  its  spacious  halls,  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  choicest  works  ever  penned  by  man.  And  what 
would  this  work  be  !  What  would  this  work  do  !  Can  you  compute 
the  area,  or  sound  the  depth,  or  scale  the  height  of  its  influence  1  To 
count  the  weight  thereof,  you  must  multiply  the  augmented  wealth 
and  peace  and  happiness  of  earth  by  all  the  increased  joy  and  bliss  of 
heaven  :  and  to  compute  its  duration  you  must  add  the  residue  of  time 
to  a  whole  eternity. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  honor  it  would  reflect  upon  the  Fraternity, 
(and  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  would  rather,  for  posthumous  fame,  have 
mv  statue  surmount  the  lofty  dome  of  that  building,  holding  in  one  of 
my  hands,  an  open  book,  and  with  the  other  scattering  broad-cast 
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miniuture  volumes  and  unbound  leaves,  than  to  have  the  choicest 
niche  in  the  oldest,  grandest,  and  most  frequented  abbey  or  cathedral 
on  the  foot-stool).  I  say,  passing  all  the  honor  by,  this  same  enter- 
prise would  bless  a  thousand  generations  yet  to  come,  with  that 
knowledge,  love  of  truth,  and  probity,  which  would  secure  multitudes 
from  a  course  of  error,  producing  misery,  and  demanding  charity  ; 
and  enrich  as  many  more  with  the  means  of  meeting  all  the  calls 
which  misfortune  would  ever  generate.  My  Brethren  !  this  is  our 
culminating  point.  Our  charity  need  seek  no  brightei  goal,  no  higher 
glory.  Compared  with  this,  her  ordinary  efforts  do  but  sprinkle  wa- 
ter on  the  ocean's  sandy  beach,  to  disappear  and  call  for  more;  while 
this 

"  An  action  done 
In  time,  a  deed  of  reasonable  men, 
But  it'  graven  with  a  pen  of  iron  grain, 
And  laid  in  flinty  rock,  shall  stand  unchanged,— 
Written  on  the  glowing  pages  yet  to  come, 
In  light  and  rosy  characters  of  love  ; 
And  neither  systems  ending  or  begun — 
Eternity  that  rolls  its  boundless  years, 
******  nor  yet 

Forgetfulncss,  nor  God  forgetting  not, 

Can  wash  the  virtuous  deed  thus  done  from  out 

The  faithful  annals  of  the  past  ;  who  reads, 

And  many  will,  will  rind  it,  as  it  was, 

And  is,  and  shall  forever  be — a  bright, 

Immortal,  lovely,  charitable  virtue. 

I  never  did,  (nor  think  I  ever  will,)  join  a  furious  rabble  or  shout 
with  a  frantic  mob  ;  but  if  you,  my  Brethren  !  will  all  unite  and  push 
to  its  completion  this  most  glorious  enterprise,  I  will,  by  Divine  per- 
mission, meet  you  in  that  temple  on  its  dedication  day  and  with  you, 
striking  hands,  join  in  one  long,  loud  enthusiastic  Hallelujah  chorus 
to  the  praise  of  God  for  human  charity,  and  close  with  a  rapturous  Ma- 
sonic Amen.    "  So  mote  it  be." 
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Dr.  Wallace  was  born  at  Usk,  in  Monmouth,  January  8,  182'2, 
and  was  educated  as  a  surveyor  and  architect,  a  calling  he  pursued 
until  1845,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  in  this  department  of  research  he 
now  stands  without  a  peer.  Dr.  Wallace  commenced  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Amazon  and  Negro  rivers  in  Northern  Brazil  in  1848, 
spending  four  years  in  obtaining  numerous  vocabularies  of  Indian 
tribes,  and  in  making  extensive  collections  in  ornithology  and  bot- 
any, which  were  mostly  lost  at  sea.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1852,  and  published  a  work  entitled  "Travels  on  the  Amazon  and 
Rio  Negro,  with  remarks  on  the  Vocabularies  of  the  Amazonian 
Languages,"  and  shortly  thereafter,  a  work  entitled  "  Palm  Trees  of 
the  Amazon  and  their  Uses."  He  then  devoted  eight  years  to  ex- 
plorations in  the  Malay  archipelago,  especially  the  Moluccas,  Cele- 
bes, and  New  Guinea.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  arrived, 
independently  of  Charles  Darwin's  researches  in  the  same  direction, 
at  a  theory  of  natural  selection,  which  he  embodied  in  a  paper  sent 
to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  Depart  In- 
definitely from  the  Original  Type,"  which  was  read  before  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  July  1,  1858.  At  the  same  meeting  was  presented  Mr. 
Darwin's  paper  "On  the  Tendency  of  Species  to  Form  Varieties," 
etc.  Although  these  papers  were  presented  simultaneously,  both 
writers  having  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  independently,  the  the- 
ory of  Natural  Selection  is  generally  known  as  Darwinism. 

He  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  1802  more  than  8,000  birds 
and  more  than  100,000  entomological  specimens.  Several  years 
were  next  devoted  to  arranging  and  classifying  this  vast  collection. 
In  18C0  he  published  "The  Malay  Archipelago,'-  etc.,  in  two  vol- 
umes. He  also  presented  many  papers  to  the  Linnean,  Zoological, 
Ethnological,  Anthropological,  and  Entomological  Societies,  some 
of  which  were  collected  in  a  volume,  published  in  1870,  entitled, 
"  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.'" 


He  was  awarded  in  1808  the  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
„hioD  society heis  a  member,  ami  in  1870th.  gold  medal  of  the  .eo- 
graphicalSocietyofParis.  Amongother works P^f^J^ 
hce  are  "The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Annuals,  (winch  practi. 
X  undcdane;Science),an  elaborate  and  important  w»r k  m 
""  volumes,  issued  simultaneously  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 

^  "Stf SSL!  —  tnne  to  the  mvesUgaUon  of 
J  Spiritualism,  and  in  1875  he  published  his  work  on  Mtraclcs 
SmooC  Spiritualism,"  in  which  he  decidedly  and  fearlessly  de- 
chred  his  belief  in  the  fact  of  spiritual  phenomena. 

TU   writer,  indebted  chief,  to  the  Golden  QaU  for  the  mat,- 
rid  for  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Wallaces     Work  for  Humamty 

When  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Wallace  .  intended  vis  <  to  San 

^„  fl,o  writer  decided  "that  a  public  defence  and 
Fiancisco  was  made,  the  writei  aec.ueo.  *  «■..,<..,... 

,dvocacv  of  Spiritualism  by  bo  famed  a  sciential  as  Dr.  Wallace, 

:   d    tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  Spiritualism  among  h.nk.ng 

nd    omen,  not  only  on  this  coast,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  0OUU- 

ST- ZT£Z>  absence  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  orgnnua- 

ons-arran^ed  for  the  production  of  the  lecture,  which  was  prepared 

expressly  for  theoccasmn,  and  is  the  only  public  lecture  on  Spn.U.. 

^33^S2S2i  ^  livery  of  this  lectn, 

were  ftdfy  realized.    All  the  leading  daily  papers  in  the  city  pub- 
h  d    ng  and  commendatory  notices  ;  the  lecture  was  reported  n, 
,1,    publicat.on.n  the  Golden  Gate,  and  repnnted  in  the  W 
of  L*M  and  other  Spiritual  papers  in  America ;  also  a.  Light, 
L  ,ndon)  andthe  ffarWnjer  o/  Li^,  (Melbourne  Austraha ). 
Dr  Wallace  s  long  and  thorough  studies  in  fields  of  scientific  re- 
retiring  great  powers  of  analysis  and  critical  a  ten  mn  ■> 
details,  were  a  grand  preparation  for  his 

phenomena,  and  the  great  eminence  richly  earned  by^  thro^h 
L  important  diaooveries  in  the  natural  sciences,  may  be  faul  eon 
,  de    L  a  thorough  vindication  from  the  accusation  of  creduht.  , 
"     charged  againTt  him  for  his  fearless  and  manly  support  of In - 
dhn'ns,  ami  advocacy  of  the  truths  demonstrated  by  MoDBKH  S.,k- 

ITUAUSM.  A.  M. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1888. 


If  a  Man  Die,  Shall  He  Live  .Wam  ? 


A 


Lecture  Delivered  by  Prof.  Alfred  R.  Wall 


tan  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Sunday  Evenm; 
June  5,  1887. 


ace,  at  Metropoli 


\Kc/x,rUd/or  the  "Goidtn  (,„/,•,"  l,y  G.  H.  //„„„.] 

J.  J.  Owen  introduced  the  speaker  as  follows  ■ 

liiVLt'1::;.'/--;0'';*!/"'''"''1''-'  v,;  1 

tneman,  saj  I,  who  has  the  courage  to  follow  the  truth  ,.l 

nre S        °°n8orTOtl™  —id.    The  scientific  thought  of  the 
ent  day  „  so  materialistic  in  its  tone  and  teachings,  Is  realh  , 
Mfle  schooled  ,„  the  occult  laws  and  forces  that  dominate  the  ,u 
enal  inverse,  that  it  needs  an  old-fashioned  baptil^nX 
Ghost  to  bring  lt  to  a  realising  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  InL  ■ 

tha^he  scientific  world  is  so  skeptical  upon  these  subject  that  h 

"If  a  Man  Die  Shall  He  Live  4cmtv  f»    ti  •  « 
Hon  whtch  in  all  ages  has  trouble^et^  ^i^C 

given  it.    Ph.losophy  has  always  discussed  it  as  one  of  the  on- 


solved  problems  of  humanity,  while  modern  science  instead  of  clear- 
,pll  e  difficulty  and  giving  us  renewed  hope,  either  ignores 
action  altogether,  or  advances  powerful  argument, ,  aga^  he 
affirmative  reolv.  Yet  the  ultimate  decision  arnved  at,  whether 
he  "g  ve  Affirlllative,  is  not  wholly  of  vital  interest  to  each 
of  us  individually,  hut  is  calculated,  I  believe,  to  deternnne  the  fu- 
ture  welfare  or  misery  of  mankind. 

If  he  question  should  be  finally  decided  in  the  negative,  if  all 

'use  t  e  e  would  cease  to  be  any  ade4uate  moUve  for  justice,  for 

^  somatically  seek  his  own  personal  welfare  at  the  cost  of  oth- 
"The  well  being  of  the  race  in  the  distant  future,  set  before  us  by 

,  l  «„lf  «P..lcin"  utterly  regardless  of  what  might  nap 

jUSnU ?  ^otnTaS^  now,  notwithstanding  the 

rSS;  «  a  means  Of  permanent  ^^^^ 
.It  w.llbe  that  might  alone  would  constitute  right,  that  the  neaK 
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•  hood,  and  because  there  are  causes  now  at  work  which  forbid  the 
disbelief  in  man's  spiritual  nature  and  his  continued  existence  after 
death. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  these  causes  and  in- 
fluences, and  how  it  has  happened  that  earnest  scientific  seekers 
after  truth  are  so  often  the  advocates  of  a  disbelief,  which  if  it  be- 
came universal,  and  if  founded  on  truth,  would  be  so  disastrous  to 
humanity. 

Until  the  last  century  the  bulk  of  civilized  mankind  implicitly 
accepted  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  in  the  essential  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  Now  the  most  advanced  thinkers  reject  it  as  not 
founded  on  evidence,  as  incredible,  or  even  impossible.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  more  intelligent  among  working  classes  adopt 
their  teachings.    What  is  it  that  has  brought  this  about  I 

The  belief  in  a  future  life  has  been  bound  up  with,  and  perhaps 
even  rested  upon,  the  belief  in  the  existence  and  occasional  appear- 
ance on  earth  of  spiritual  beings,  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  of 
such  popular  phenomena  as  ghosts,  visions,  warnings,  premonitions 
etc.    Belief  of  this  nature  prevailed  almost  universally  up  to  about 
two  centuries  ago,  when  they  came  to  a  comparatively  sudden  end 
and  have  since  been  treated  by  the  educated  in  general  as  fables 
and  superstitions  ;  and  this  view  has  become  so  general  and  so  in- 
grained that  many  people  will  not  allow  that  the  .piestion  is  even 
open  to  discussion  at  all,  even  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  phe- 
nomena as  actual  facts,  but  consider  it  the  mark  of  ignorance  and 
degrading  superstition.  Tiiis  almost  sudden  revulsion  of  feelinc  (for 
it  is  mere  feeling,  not  belief  founded  on  knowledge  and  inquiiy) 
may  be,  I  think,  clearly  traced  to  the  current  action  of  two  power- 
ful causes  ;  one  of  them  the  witchcraft  mania  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
other  the  rise  of  physical  science. 

The  witchcraft  mania  which  prevailed  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages  grew  in  intensity  and  horror,  until  it  culminated  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  during  which  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  perhaps  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  most 
of  whom  were  perfectly  innocent  and  many  of  them  far  wiser  and 
better  than  their  accusers,  were  tortured  and  massacred  iB  the  belief 
that  they  had  held  actual  personal  communication  with  Satan.  The 
whole  religious  world  was  permeated  with  the  belief  in  diabolism, 


so  that  any  accusation  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  person  once  arrested 
as  a  witch  or  wizard  to  be  convicted.    Innocent  men,  women  and 
children  by  thousands  were  thus  murdered  to  satisfy  the  craving  af- 
ter the  excitement  of  demoniacal  revelations  that  then  prevailed. 
Some  who  visited  the  sick  and  healed  them  were  accused  of  effect- 
ing cures  by  satanic  power,  and  burned  as  witches.  The  horror,  the 
wickedness,  the  superstition  and  absurdity  of  many  of  these  witch- 
craft persecutions  naturally  led  to  a  reaction  among  intellectual  and 
humane  people.    They  saw  that  much  of  what  they  believed  was 
certainly  false ;  they  too  hastily  concluded  that  there  was  no  truth 
underlying,  and  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  all  these  horrors  were 
being  nerpetrated,  that  the  sun  of  modern  science  rose  and  shed  its 
splendor  over  the  world.    Galileo,  Copernicus,  Harvey  and  Bacon, 
Newton  and  others  were  then  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe,  while  Berkeley  and  Descartes  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  skeptical  philosophy  ;  men's  thoughts  were  being 
led  away  from  superstitious  horrors  to  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  of  the  human  mind  i  and  then  witchcraft,  with  the  very  ground- 
work of  belief  in  the  spiritual  and  future  immortality  of  man,  be- 
came branded  as  unclean  and  superstitious. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  important  work  on  '  The  History  of  Rational- 
ism in  Europe,-'  says  that  this  change  of  opinion  was  not  founded 
on  evidence  and  reason,  but  merely  on  feeling  and  impulse.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  facts  and  arguments  were  alike  in  favor  of  the  bt hold- 
ers of  the  reality  of  ihe  phenomena  of  witchcraft.  Such  men  as 
(ilanvil  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  Robert  Boyle,  the  most  illustrious 
scientific  man  of  his  age,  with  all  the  judges  of  England,  including 
Lord  Hale-men  who  had  all  of  them  either  personally  investigated 
the  facts  or  carefully  weighed  the  evidence-were  met  only  with  rid- 
icule or  with  the  weakest  show  of  argument.  When  judges  refused 
to  convict  and  punish  witches,  the  whole  subject  dropped  out  of  the 
sight  and  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  world. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  and  important  reason  why  there 
was,  or  appeared  to  be,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  witchcraft  phe- 
nomena. Witches,  in  our  opinion,  are  persons  who  are  peculiarly 
.rifted,  and  what  we  now  call  mediums,  and  who  during  at  least 
three  or  four  centuries  were  systematically  persecuted  and  murdered 
The  result  was  that  all  having  these  peculiar  gifts  were  externunat- 
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ed  out  of  the  world,  and  the  natural  result  was  that  the  phenome- 
na of  which  they  were  the  cause,  or  mediums,  ceased  to  exist,  till  a 
fresh  crop  as  it  were  of  these  peculiarly  gifted  individuals  had  grown 
up. 

Now,  since  that  time  science  and  man's  command  over  nature 
have  advanced  with  giant  stride,  while  philosophy  has  Bounded  the 
depths  of  the  universe,  and  has  found  no  standing  ground  of  the  su- 
pernatural. Heat  and  light  and  electricity  have  been  traced  to 
the  motions  of  the  molecules  of  matter  ;  even  vital  forces,  the  for- 
ces upon  which  depend  the  growth  and  motion  of  the  organic 
world,  have  also  been  shown  to  be  transformations  of  that  energy 
which  has  been  traced  back  to  the  molecular  motion  of  matter. 
This  dependence  of  life  itself  upon  matter  has  produced  in  the  ex- 
isting generation  of  scientific  men  a  frame  of  mind  which  finds  no 
place  in  nature  for  spirit,  and  which  believes  that  matter  in  motion, 
the  very  molecular  matter  which  we  see  and  feel  and  weigh  and 
measure,  comprises  the  whole  universe,  is  the  source  of  all  the  forces 
and  all  the  manifestations  of  life  that  exist  or  that  can  possibly 
exist. 

This  skepticism  is  so  widespread  that  it  pervades  the  churches 
themselves.  Bishop  Colenso  and  Charles  Voysey  are  but  the  ex- 
treme wings  of  a  body  of  intelligent  clergy,  who  do  not  believe  in 
miracles  as  a  scientific  fact. 

Science  has  penetrated  so  far  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  with- 
out finding  spirit,  that  it  cannot  believe  that  spirit  exists  ;  while 
physiologists  who  have  traced  every  manifestation  of  mind  and  brain 
work  are  unable  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  mind  without  a 
corresponding  material  brain.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  nineteenth 
century  world  of  thought,  a  world  which  is  either  grossly  material- 
istic or  pantheistic  or  idealistic  that  modern  Spiritualism  has  fallen 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  emphatically  demonstrating  the 
action  of  mind  without  any  material  mind,  and  the  exertion  of  force 
without  any  material  body,  and  that  by  means  of  a  vast  amount  of 
constantly  recurring  facts,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  all 
classes — men  of  science,  men  of  business,  men  of  religion.  It  is  in 
the  most  materialistic  epoch  of  the  earth's  history,  in  the  midst  of 
a  society  which  prides  itself  on  discarding  all  superstition,  and  bas- 
ing its  belief  on  the  solid  foundation  of  physical  science,  that  this 


new  and  unwelcome  visitor  has  intruded  itself,  and 
rigorous  existence  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  has  made  t  »aj  m 
olvcry  civilized  country  in  the  world,  has  an  extensive  l.tera t..re, 
S m luber  of  papers,  and  hundreds  of  organized  societies; 
Z  converts  b/nnllions  in  all  kinds  of  ^'j*** 
crowned  heads  and  aristocracy,  and  those  who  occupj  the  highest 
ranks  iu  science,  hterature  and  philosophy,  as  weU  as  among  the 
„   ie  in  hosts  of  individual  cases  it  has  done  what  no  re- 
HX        been  able  to  do,  convinced  the  skeptic  and  the  agnosUc 
and  the  hard-faced  materialist,  of  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  worid  and 

moven  ent-in  which  I  have  myself  taken  part  for  twenty  years- 
fi  led  to  show  me  one  single  case  in  which  any  man  who  afte 
c^e S  niqW.  ^  become  convinced  of  the  truth  and  reality  <* 

ntu'al  phenomena,  has  afterward  discredited  it  or  regarded 
as  a  base  imposture  or  delusion.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
"  r  ie  allocated,  and  especially  all  scientific  men  come  to  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  with  a  verystrong  prejud  e  ^U, 
asbeni  almost  certainly  based  ^ 
will  easily  detect  and  expose     Th  «was^hc  f  ^ 

the  first  chemists  of  the  present  age  and  by  soo« 
of  others  that  could  be  named.    These  men  all 

M  imposture  nor  delusion,  nor  the  survival  of  the  beliefs  of 
ages,  but  a  great  and  alH.nporta.it  truth  heiu,mena 

T  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  varied  pnases  raw  1 
Of  SpStualS  Z  will  then  consider  what  is  their  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
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The  phenomena  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  groups  ;  physi- 
cal and  mental.  The  former,  however,  as  well  as  the  latter,  almost 
always  apply  the  action  of  mind  in  their  production.  In  the  tirst 
division  we  have  simple  physical  phenomena,  among  which  must  be 
grouped  an  immense  variety  of  effects,  such  as  sounds  of  all  kinds 
from  the  most  delicate  tick  up  to  blows  as  loud  and  vibrating  as 
those  produced  by  a  sledge  hammer,  and  certainly  not  produced  by 
human  agency.  Then  we  have  the  alteration  of  the  weight  of  bod- 
ies, which  has  been  often  tested.  I  have  frequently  seen  in  the 
presence  of  the  celebrated  medium,  Mr.  Homo,  a  large  dining  table 
weighed  in  a  bright  light,  when  there  were  no  means  of  deception. 
This  table  changed  its  weight  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty 
pounds. 

Then  again,  we  have  the  phenomena  of  articles  of  various  kinds 
being  moved  without  human  agency,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  and 
musical  instruments.  These  are  the  most  common  and  familiar  phe- 
nomena to  all  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject.  Still  more 
curious  is  the  conveying  of  bodies  to  a  distance  ;  flowers  and  fruits 
are  the  most  common  of  these,  but  also  other  bodies,  such  as  let- 
ter's and  various  small  objects,  have  been  conveyed  long  distances — 
sometimes  several  miles. 

Then  again,  we  have  that  curious  phenomenon  which  is  recorded 
more  or  less  throughout  history,  the  raising  or  levitation  of  human 
bodies  into  the  air,  and  sometimes  conveying  them  a  considerable 
distance.  This  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  under  vari- 
ous circumstances,  and  has  even  included  living  persons.  I  will 
in  illustration  of  this  mention  one  remarkable  circumstance  of  the 
kind  which  I  observed  myself,  because  it  happened  to  occur  when 
there  was  no  professing  medium  present.  It  was  in  a  friend's  house 
in  London.  An  artist  and  his  family  held  seances  once  a  week  ;  on 
one  occasion  the  medium  was  not  present,  being  ill,  and  one  of  the 
daughters,  who  had  proved  to  be  a  medium,  was  in  a  remarkable 
manner  moved  about  the  room.  On  this  occasion  we  put  out  the 
light  as  usual,  the  young  lady  sitting  between  her  brother  and  a 
friend,  who  held  her  hands.  The  darkness  in  this  case,  you  will 
see,  was  one  of  the  conditions  which  render  what  happened  still 
more  difficult.  After  a  little  while  the  two  persons  who  held  her 
hands  said,  "  She  is  gone."   On  that  instant  a  light  was  struck,  and 
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she  was  found  lying  at  full  length  upon  a  broad  mantel  some  feet 
away,  with  her  clothes  tucked  around  her  so  she  lay  perfectly  com- 
fortable. This  is  a  thing  she  could  not  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  dark. 

More  remarkable  by  far  than  these,  because  beyond  all  human 
power  to  produce,  is  the  tying  of  knots  on  endless  cords,  the  tak.ng 
of  coins  out  of  sealed  boxes,  and  the  passage  of  solid  rings  over  a 
body  far  too  large  for  them  to  pass  over  by  any  natural  means.  All 
these  things  happened  in  the  broad  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  Zoll- 
ner  and  two  of  his  colleagues.  He  has  recorded  them  most  accu- 
rately in  a  work  which  unny  of  you  know.  On  other  occasions  a 
very  curious  thing  happened,  and  that  was  the  apparent  passage,  vis- 
ibly, of  matter  through  matter  without  disorganizing  or  disrupting 
that  matter.  I  have  freHuently,  myself,  seen  in  good  light,  sticks 
and  handkerchiefs  pass  through  a  curtain,  yet  an  examination  of  the 
curtain  immediately  afterward  did  not  show  any  change  in  it  what- 


ever 


Cl. 

This  enables  us  to  understand  many  of  the  other  phenomena 
which  are  happening  every  day.  •  This  concludes  a  rough  outline  of 
what  we  may  call  the  simpler  of  physical  manifestations. 

Then  we  have  physical  phenomena  combined  with  mental  phenom- 
ena, such  as  direct  writing  and  drawing.  This  is  now  sueh  a  gen- 
eral phenomenon  that  almost  every  one  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  for  themselves.  It  appears  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 
Papers  thrown  upon  the  floor  and  taken  up  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
are  found  to  be  written  upon  ;  papers  inclosed  in  locked  drawers  are 
found  written  upon  ;  spirit  writing  comes  upon  the  ceiling  in  inacces- 
sible places.  Then  again  is  that  which  occurs  in  closed  slates,  and 
often  in  the  presence  and  under  the  hand  of  the  person  witnessing  it 
Often  these  communications  are  lengthy,  and  not  infrcpiently  con. 
tain  matters  of  private  interest  to  the  persons  who  receive  them. 
They  often  occur  in  languages  which  the  medium  does  not  under- 
stand ;  sometimes  they  occur  in  languages  that  no  one  present  un- 
derstands, and  which  they  have  considerable  difficulty  m  getting  in- 
terpreted ;  but  generally,  I  think,  they  are  interpreted,  and  found 
to  be  some  definite  language.  A  friend  of  mine  in  England  ob- 
tained  in  his  own  family,  without  any  other  medium  writing  in  a 
taagoage  they  did  not  understand,  and  which  he  had  the  greatestd.f- 
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ficulty  in  having  interpreted,  until  he  found  a  missionary  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  to  whom  it  was  familiar.  It  was  correctly  writ- 
ten, and  no  one  in  the  house  knew  a  single  word  of  it.  Then  anoth- 
er wonderful  physical  phenomenon  is  the  writing  in  colors  of  various 
kinds  which  are  not  present  to  produce  them.  Drawings  occur  also 
in  equal  varied  forms.  Some  of  these  are  done  in  pencil,  appar- 
ently, or  in  ink  ;  some  are  done  in  colors;  many  have  been  done 
apparently  in  water  colors,  and  taken  up  in  a  few  seconds  are  found 
to  be  wet ;  others  are  done  in  oil  colors.  There  are  instances  where 
the  visitor  has  received  a  painting  on  a  card  from  which  he  had  lirst 
torn  off  a  corner,  showing  that  the  picture  was  produced  on  the 
same  card. 

Then  we  come  to  another  set  of  phenomena,  which  may  he  termed 
musical  phenomena.  Musical  instruments  are  played  ;  sometimes 
locked  and  closed  pianos  are  played.  I  have  seen  a  music-box  which 
has  pliyed  and  ceased  playing  at  a  person's  request.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena,  and  which  has  been  seen  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  was  the  playing  upon  an  accordeon  held  only 
in  one  hand,  the  keys  being  touched  and  played  upon  by  invisible 
hands,  producing  most  beautiful  music. 

Then  we  have  chemical  phenomena.  These  consist  chiefly,  first, 
protection  from  the  effects  of  fire.  Mr.  D.  D.  Home — recently  dead, 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  medium  that  ever  lived — used  to 
take  out  fire,  a  brilliant  red-hot  mass  of  coals,  carry  them  about  the 
room  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  peculiar  power  could  tell  certain  per- 
sons who  were  able  to  have  them  placed  in  their  hands,  and  would 
place  them  in  their  hands  and  they  would  never  feel  them.  On  one 
occasion  the  well-known  writer,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  had  placed  upon 
his  head  a  great  mass  of  burning  coals  which  shone  through  his  white 
hair,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  Large  party  present,  and  his  hair  was 
not  scorched,  and  he  felt  no  pain  whatever. 

Another  of  the  curious  phenomena  is  the  production  of  luminous 
bodies,  solid  bodies  apparently,  which  give  out  a  bright  phosphor- 
escent kind  of  light.  These  have  been  examined  by  Prof.  Crooks ; 
he  has  had  them  placed  in  his  hands,  and'  he  makes  the  declaration 
that  modern  chemistry  is  unable  to  account  for  them,  and  not  able 
to  produce  anything  like  them. 

Passing  on  from  these  we  come  to  another  set  of  phenomena  still 
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hand  could  come  out  of  it.  Feet  have  been  produced  in  the  same 
way,  which  must  have  been  accomplished  by  some  unseen  power. 
In  one  case  a  gentleman  in  Washington  obtained  in  this  way  a  cast 
of  two  clasped  hands  complete  to  the  wrists.  That  is  an  absolutely 
physical  impossibility  for  any  human  being  to  do.  A  nobleman  in 
Paris  a  few  years  ago  carried  out  a  long  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject.  After  hands  and  feet  had  been  molded,  casts  of  faces 
and  figures  were  obtained,  male  and  female,  of  Greek  type.  The 
medium  was  a  very  ordinary  person,  as  I  know  him  personally. 
These  casts  are  to  be  seen  in  London,  and  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful ;  and,  moreover,  were  recognized  at  once  by  this  gentleman  and 
by  an  American  gentleman,  with  whom  I  conversed  about  it,  as  forms 
they  had  seen  produced  by  materialization,  and  at  their  request  the 
casts  were  produced.  This  concludes  an  outline  of  the  chief  and 
most  remarkable  physical  phenomena. 

„  Now  we  come  to  mental  phenomena.  These  mental  phenomena  are 
more  interesting  to  Spiritualists,  but  generally  the  less  interestino 
and  less  convincing  to  the  outside  public  who  are  skeptical.  They  con" 
sist,  first,  of  what  is  termed  automatic  —  that  is,  writing  done  by  the 
hands  of  persons  against  their  will  or  without  their,  will  ;  clone  in- 
voluntarily—the matter  that  is  written  is  unknown  to  them.  Some- 
times they  think  it  very  silly,  and  would  not  write  anything  so  fool- 
ish ;  at  other  times  it  is  clever,  and  beyond  their  power  to  produce. 
We  have  ever}  kind  of  writing  produced  in  this  way:  much  of  it 
gives  good  advice  ;  sometimes  information  on  matters  of  importance 
which  the  person  does  not  know.  In  one  case  a  friend  of  mine,and  a 
very  eminent  physician  and  physiologist,  acquired  this  peculiar  pow- 
er, and  made  a  special  study  of  it  for  many  vears.  He  commenced 
it  merely  as  a  curious  physiological  study;  it  has  become  a  constant 
habit  with  him  now,  and  is  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  business, 
frequently  warning  him  that  as  a  physician  he  would  be  called  to  a 
certain  patient  at  a  certain  time,  which  is  invariably  correct. 

Then  another  set  of  phenomena  is  termed  clairvoyance  and  clair- 
audience ;  the  seeing  of  spirits  and  the  hearing  of  spirits.  Persons 
who  have  this  power  are  able  to  describe  what  they  see  and  describe 
the  words  they  hear,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  friends  of  these 
spiritual  persons  are  able  to  easily  recognize  them.  Sometimes 
these  persons  are  able  to  give  information  of  what  is  goin<r  on  at  a 
distance 
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Then  another  of  these  curious  mental  phenomena  is  trance  speak- 
ing   There  are  mediums  now  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have  this 
wonderful  faculty.   It  begins  generally  almost,  or  quite,  involunta- 
rily  The  person  goes  into  a  trance,  and  then  begins  to  speak  with- 
out knowing  it.    After  a  time  they  gradually  get  to  know  they  are 
speaking  but  do  not  themselves  voluntarily  speak  on  the  subjects 
that  they'  are  discussing.    Many  of  these  are,  at  first,  ignorant  per- 
sons  utterly  without  the  knowledge  and  power  to  speak  on  the 
subjects  they  do  speak  on.    One  of  these  English  trance  speakers 
Mr  J  J.  Morse,  is  now  in  this  city,  and  many  of  you,  no  doubt,  will 
hear  him     I  saw  him  in  London  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  first 
developed.    At  that  time  Sergeant  Cox,  a  great  literary  man,  said  : 
"I  have  put  to  him  the  most  difficult  questions  in  psychology,  and 
received  answers  always  full  of  wisdom,  in  choice  and  elegant  lan- 
guage yet  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  unable  to  answer 
The  simplest  query,  and  was  even  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  a 
common-place  idea."    There  is  another  interesting  little  test  in 
connection  with  this  medium,  which  I  think  I  was  the  means  of  bring- 
in-  forth  myself.  His  spirit  guide  (whom  I  believe  is  so  still)  gave  a 
Chinese  name  at  the  time,  and  claimed  to  be  a  Chinese  philosopher  ; 
he  gave  the  name  of  Tien  Sien  Ti.    At  that  time,  I  believe  nobody 
knew  what  this  meant.    I  happened  to  have  a  friend  who  had  been 
an  interpreter  to  the  government  in  China,  and  one  day  I  asked 
him,  without  mentioning  anything  else,  what  this  name  meant 
He  answered,  "  Why,  that  means  heavenly  spirit  guide.     1  think, 
that  is  a  wonderful  test. 

Then  a-ain  we  have  a  remarkable  power  connected  with  this 
trance  speaking,  which  many  mediums  have  ;  the  power  of  nnperson- 
,ti„„  or  it  may  almost  be  called  transfiguration.  The  media* 
seems  taken  possession  of  by  another  person,  and  acts  the  character 
so  perfectly  in  voice  and  manner,  and  sometimes  even  m  change  of 
countenance,  that  he  or  she  resembles  the  person  who  wishes  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  is  recognized  by  their  friends.  This  re- 
sembles, when  the  agency  is  powerful  and  sometimes  d.sagreeable, 
almost  exactly  what  was  called  in  olden  time  demoniacal  possession 
Sometimes  persons  in  this  state  are  able  to  hold  conversation  with 
persons  who  speak  a  language  of  which  they  have  no  know  edge 
hemselves  We  have  the  most  positive  evidence  of  this  that  can 
possibly  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of  Judge  Edmonds,  whom  I  have 
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mentioned.  His  own  daughter,  a  young  lady  who  had  an  ordinary 
school  education,  frequently  spoke  and  held  conversation  in  many 
European  languages,  and  some  Indian,  which  her  father  declares 
she  had  no  knowledge  of  whatever  in  her  natural  state.  I  may 
mention  that  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  one  of  these  remarkable  personating  me- 
diums. She  has  the  power  of  going  into  a  trance,  and  during  that 
time  her  countenance  and  figure  change  apparently  so  as  to  resem- 
ble those  who  speak  through  her. 

Then  we  come  to  another  singular  power — we  can  hardly  say 
whether  physical  or  mental.  It  is  the  power  of  healing.  There  are 
various  forms  of  this  power.  The  medium  is  able  to  see  and  de- 
scribe the  whole  internal  anatomy,  see  the  disease,  tell  exactly  where 
it  is  and  what  it  is,  and  prescribe  the  remedy.  In  other  cases  the 
medium  is  able  to  effect  a  cure  by  touches  of  the  hand. 

Now  here  we  have  a  series  of  twelve  distinct  classes  of  phenom- 
ena,— twelve  great  roots  of  phenomena, — each  of  which  includes  an 
enormous  variety  of  separate  phenomena,  often  varying  from  each 
other.  These  occur  with  mediums  who  are  of  all  ages  aed  condi- 
tions, educated  and  ignorant,  young  girls  and  boys,  as  well  as  grown 
women  and  men.  In  every  one  of  these  classes  the  phenomena 
have  been  submitted  to  the  most  critical  examination  by  thousands 
of  clever  and  skeptical  persons,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  every 
one  of  these  classes  of  phenomena  have  been  as  thoroughly  demon- 
strated as  any  of  the  great  facts  of  physical  science.  In  view  of  the 
numerous  eminent  men  who  have  investigated  this  matter  and  given 
us  their  decision,  we  may  entirely  throw  aside  the  idea  that  impos- 
ture, only  in  a  slight  measure,  has  produced  these  various  phenom- 
ena. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  what  are  the  great  striking  char- 
acteristics of  these  phenomena.  Looked  at  as  a  whole,  what  do  they 
teach  f  In  the  first  place,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  the  striking 
characteristics  of  natural  phenomena  as  opposed  to  artificial  phenom- 
ena ;  they  have  the  character  of  general  uniformity  of  type  coupled 
with  variety  of  detail.  In  every  country  of  the  world,  whether  in 
America  or  Europe  or  Australia,  whether  in  England  or  France  or 
Spain  or  Russia,  we  find  the  phenomena  of  the  same  general  type, 
while  the  individual  differences  among  them  show  that  they  are  not 
servilely  copied  one  from  the  other.    Whether  the  mediums  are 
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acter  of  spirit  manifestations,  we  find  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  spirits  who  communicate  with  us,  of  actual  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  lived  upon  the  earth. 

First,  we  have  a  general  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  of  the  special  lan- 
guages used  in  these  communications.  In  any  country  where  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  or  any  other  language  is  spoken,  the  bulk  of 
the  communications  are  in  those  languages  respectively.  The  Indian 
spirits,  who  so  often  in  this,  their  native  country  act  as  the  controls 
of  mediums,  usually  speak  in  broken  English,  or  some  mixture  of  In- 
dian. Written  communications  come  in  many  languages, usually  in- 
telligible to  the  recipient,  but  sometimes  as  I  have  said  not  so,  and 
given  as  tests  of  spirit  power  ;  but  always  they  are  some  known  hu- 
man languages.  To  suppose  that  any  lower  class  of  beings  should 
have  developed  all  the  forms  of  human  civilized  speech  seems  gross- 
ly absurd. 

Coming  to  the  special  points  of  the  identity  of  spirits  with  de- 
ceased human  beings,  the  evidence  is  abundant.  I  will  mention  a 
ease  or  two  illustrative  of  this  point,  taken  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  or  from  the  experience  of  personal  friends  from  whom 
I  have  had  them  direct. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  demonstrations  of  personal  identity 
was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Washington,— perhaps  he  may 
be  known  to  some  of  you,— Mr.  Bland,  a  well  known  friend  of  the 
Indians.    Ho  had  frequent  sittings  with  a  lady  medium  who  was 
not  professional,  not  paid,  but  a  personal  friend  of  his  own. 
Through  this  lady  medium  he  obtained  frequent  communications 
from  his  own  mother.    He  knew  nothing  of  spirit  photographs,  but 
on  one  occasion  his  mother,  through  this  medium,  told  him  that  if 
he  would  go  to  a  photographer  in  Cincinnati  (I  think  in  Cincinnati 
he  was  then  living),  that  she  would  try  and  appear  upon  the  plate 
with  him.    No  photographer's  name  was  mentioned— merely  a  pho- 
tographer.   He  asked  the  medium  if  she  would  go  with  him.  They 
went  out  together,  and  went  into  the  first  photograph  gallery  they 
came  to,  and  asked  to  have  a  sitting.    They  both  sat  down  together 
and  the  photographer  took  the  picture  of  the  two,  and  when  he  de- 
veloped the  picture  said  there  was  something  wrong  about  it  be- 
cause there  were  three  faces  instead  of  two.    They  said  they  knew 
it  and  it  was  all  right,  and  to  Mr.  Bland's  astonishment  there  was 
the  third  face,  but  it  was  not  the  face  of  his  mother.    This  is  very 
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important  from  what  follows.  He  went  home,  and  inquired  how  it 
was  that  the  face  of  somebody  else  came  upon  the  plate.  The  spir- 
it of  his  mother  then  told  him  that  this  was  a  friend  who  had  gone 
with  her  who  was  more  experienced  in  this  than  she  was,  and  had 
tried  the  experiment  first,  but  if  he  would  go  a  second  time  she 
would  then  appear  herself.  They  did  so,  and  on  the  second  occa- 
sion the  portrait  of  his  mother  appeared.  Then  a  friend  of  his  sug- 
gested, to  avoid  all  possibility  of  doubt  of  the  photographer  having 
got  hold  of  a  picture  of  his  mother,  that  he  ask  her  to  appear  again 
upon  the  plate  with  some  slight  change  in  her  dress,  which  would 
serve  to  show  it  was  not  a  trick  of  any  kind.  They  went  the  third 
time.  On  this  occasion  there  was  another  picture,  very  much  like 
the  first,  but  with  this  slight  difference,  that  she  wore  a  different 
brooch.  These  three  pictures  he  showed  to  me,  and  I  had  the  ac- 
count of  them  from  his  own  mouth.  Assuming  that  he  has  told  the 
truth,  I  see  hardly  any  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  there  was  a  real  communication  between  himself  and 
his  deceased  mother. 

Another  clear  and  striking  test  case  was  given  me  by  a  friend  in 
Washington,  a  gentleman  of  the  United  States  army.  He  has  been 
studying  Spiritualism  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  has  had  frequent 
communications  from  a  daughter  who  died  many  years  ago.  On  one 
occasion  there  came  to  him  in  the  real  visible  form  a  beautiful  young 
lady  that  he  did  not  know,  but  who  gave  her  name  as  N'ellie  Morri- 
son, and  she  said  she  was  a  friend  of  his  daughter.  The  next  day 
his  daughter  came,  and  he  asked  her  who  Nellie  Morrison  was,  and 
she  told  her  father  that  she  was  a  friend  of  hers  ;  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  officer,  said  what  his  rank  was,  and  all  about  it, 
and  that  he  died  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  made  inquiries,  and  as- 
certained that  there  was  such  an  officer  by  that  particular  name, 
and  that  he  died  at  the  time  alleged.  Then  he  thought  he  should 
like  more  information,  so  the  next  time  one  of  these  spirits  came, 
he  asked  for  further  information.  He  was  told  that  this  young  la- 
dy died  also  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  died,  what  was  her  age,  and 
gave  the  address  of  her  mother-in-law,  with  whom  she  had  lived  sev- 
eral years  previously.  My  friend  went  to  Philadelphia,  first  of  all 
called  at  the  place  where  she  was  said  to  have  died,  found  it  per- 
fectly correct  ;  then  called  upon  the  mother-in-law,  and  found  that 
correct. 
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Then  on  another  occasion  this  figure  appeared  again,  and  she  was 
remarkable  for  having  most  beautiful  golden  hair,  and  he  asked 
whether  he  might  have  a  piece  of  this  hair  cut  off.  He  cut  off  some 
of  this  hair  and  kept  it,  has  it  still,  and  showed  it  to  me.  He  went 
again  to  call  upon  the  mother-in-law,  and  simply  showed  this  hair 
— very  remarkable  in  color.  The  moment  she  saw  it  she  said,  "  Why, 
that  is  Nellie's  hair." 

There  was  still  one  more  test  on  another  occasion.  When  his 
daughter  appeared  to  him,  his  daughter  spoke  of  this  young  lady  as 
Ella.  He  asked  her  if  her  real  name  was  Ella,  and  she  answered 
that  they  used  to  call  her  Ella.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  mother- 
in-law  to  ask  whether  her  daugnter-in-law's  name  was  called  Ella, 
and  found  it  was  correct. 

But  what  makes  this  series  of  tests  most  marvelous  and  most  won- 
derful, they  were  all  obtained,  not  from  one  medium,  but  from  dif- 
ferent mediums,  at  different  times,  and  in  three  cities.  There  is  an 
accumulation  of  tests  one  upon  the  other,  that  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible to  explain  or  to  get  rid  of  in  any  other  way  than  that  "f 
genuine  spirit  manifestation. 

As  a  personal  case  is  better  than  any  second-hand,  I  will  also  give 
you  one  which  happened  to  myself  in  America,  though  not  so  mar- 
velous as  those  I  have  just  stated.  I  had  a  brother  with  whom  I 
spent  seven  years  of  my  early  life.  He  died  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  This  brother,  before  I  was  with  him,  had  a  friend  in  London 
whose  name  was  William  Martin  ;  my  brother's  name  was  William 
Wallace.  I  did  not  know  his  friend's  name  was  William,  because 
he  always  spoke  of  him  as  Martin  ;  I  knew  nothing  more.  But  my 
brother  has  been  dead  forty-four  years,  and  I  may  say  that  the 
name  of  Martin  has  never  occurred  to  my  mind  at  all,  probably  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  The  other  day- when  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton, attending  some  seances  there,  where  people  receive  messages 
on  paper,  I  received,  to  my  great  astonishment,  a  message  to  this  ef- 
fect :  "  I  am  William  Martin  ;  I  write  for  my  old  friend  William 
Wallace,  to  tell  you  what  he  will  on  another  occasion,  when  he  can, 
communicate  with  you."  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  only  one  oth- 
er person  in  America  knew  my  brother's  name,  or  knew  of  the  rela. 
Hon  between  my  brother  and  Martin,  and  that  was  my  brother  here 
in  California.    I  am  perfectly  certain  that  no  person  in  the  East 
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couUl  poss.bly  have  known  either  one  name  or  the  f**J*~ 
fore  it  seems  to  n.e  this  was  a  most  remarkable  proof  of  .denUt 
A  volume  could  be  filled  of  similar  and  even  far  more  startling 

f«gr^-Ho  have  had  only  the  ...est 

^t^sabsurd."  lask,  <<  Why  absurd  P  I  have  never  «c«ved 
^rational  answer  whatever  ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 

Stfly  call  your  attention  toa  few  of  the  historical  and 
nJr  d  te  chinas  of  spiritualism,  supposing  it  to  be  true.    It  seems 
Tm       b  no°  small  tlnng  that  the  Bpiritualist  is  able  to  accept  as 
hU Z   much  that  the  scientist  is  obliged  to  reject  as  imposture  or 
lusi  ..  .    The  spn,tual.st  can  look  upon  the  Great  Grecian  ph.los- 
h"  Socrates  al  a  sane  man,  and  his  demon  as  an  ^enUp«- 
U  v  bein«  or  guardian  angel.  The  non-spirituahst  ..  obliged  to  be- 
t.    "one  of  the  noblest,  and  purest,  and  wisest  of  men  wa,  no 
N^  Sect  all  his  life  to  a  mental  delusion,  but  was  so  weak  or 
fo   is    or  very  superstitious  during  his  whole  life  as  not  to  disco  - 
JSSiUITaiS.:  they  are  obliged  to  hold  that   h,  noble 
"     subtle  reasoner  who  was  looked  up  to,  loved  and  ad.n.red 
J*  git  men  who  were  his  pupils  and  disciple,  was  imposed 
Lnby  his  own  fancies,  and  during  a  long  life  never  discovered 
Ty  we're  fancies.    It  is  a  great  relief  not  to  have  to  think  thus  of 

^Inte  next  place,  Spiritualism  allows  us  to  believe  that  the  ora- 
In  the  next  puw  ,    i  be(,iiming  to  end,  impostures,  and 
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Spiritualists  actual  facts,  which  they  need  not  explain  away.  St. 
Paul's  statement  in  regard  to  Spiritual  gifts  are  to  them  perfectly 
intelligible.  When  Christ  cast  out  evil  spirits,  we  can  believe  that 
he  really  did  so.  We  can  believe  that  he  turned  water  into  wine, 
and  that  the  bread  and  fishes  were  renewed  so  that  five  thousand 
were  fed,  as  extreme  manifestations  of  power  which  is  still  daily  at 
work  among  us.  Then,  again,  the  miracles  imputed  to  the  saints 
come  into  the  same  category.  We  can  understand  that  the  great 
and  good  St.  Bernard  performed  wonders  in  broad  daylight,  before 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  which  are  recorded  by  eye  witnesses. 
He  himself  was  much  troubled  by  them,  wondering  why  it  was  such 
a  great  gift  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  feared  lest  it  should  make 
him  less  humble. 

Then,  again,  witchcraft  is  intelligible  to  the  Spiritualist.  Many 
of  the  characteristics  and  phenomena  of  witchcraft  he  has  witnessed. 
He  is  able  to  separate  the  facts  from  the  absurd  inferences  of  the 
people  who  viewed  it  with  superstition  and  regarded  it  as  diabolism, 
which  false  interpretation  resulted  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  witch- 
craft times. 

Spiritualism  demonstrates  the  existence  of  forms  of  matter  and 
modes  of  being  which  are  unacceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  mere 
physical  science.  It  shows  us  that  mind  may  exist  without  brain, 
and  disconnected  from  any  material  body  that  we  can  detect,  and  it 
destroys  the  presumption  against  our  continued  existence  after  the 
physical  body  is  disorganized  or  destroyed.  It  further  demonstrates 
by  direct  evidence,  as  conclusive  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits, 
that  the  so-called  dead  are  still  alive;  that  our  friends  are  often  with 
us,  though  unseen,  and  give  direct  proof  of  a  future  life,  which  so 
many  crave,  but  for  want  of  which  so  many  live  and  die  in  anxious 
doubt.  How  valuable  the  certainty  to  be  gained  from  spiritual  com- 
munications, removing  all  questionings  as  to  a  future  existence.  A 
clergyman,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  witnessed  the  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, and  who  before  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  depression 
caused  by  the  death  of  his  son,  said  to  me,  "I  am  now  full  of  con- 
fidence and  cheerfulness  ;  I  am  a  changed  man."  This  is  the  effect 
of  Modem  Spiritualism  on  a  man  who  had  before  that  rested  his  be- 
lief in  Christianity.  And  this  is  the  test  answer  to  those  who  ask, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  "  Yet  many  still  ask  this  question,  still 
seek  for  what  they  term  some  practical  good,  some  effect  on  their 
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material  being.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the 
answer  of  a  missionary  who  was  asked  by  a  Zulu  or  a  Chinaman, 
"  What  good  will  Christianity  do  me  !  Will  it  make  me  live  long- 
er ?  Will  it  cure  me  when  sick  I  Will  it  save  my  crops  from  blight  '. 
Will  it  give  me  good  luck  in  gambling  f  Will  it  make  me  able  to 
conquer  my  enemies  I  " 

Would  not  the  missionary  have  to  reply,  that  it  would  do  none 
of  these  things  ?  And  yet  many  who  ask  this  question,  believe  in 
and  pride  themselves  on  their  Christianity  and  civilization,  again 
and  again  ask  the  very  things  of  Spiritualism,  as  if  these  were  the  on- 
ly results  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  make  it  worth  having.  To 
such  I  can  only  say  that  I  pity  their  ideas  of  spiritual  truth. 

The  essential  teaching  of  Spiritualism  is  that  we  are  all  of  us  in 
every  act  and  thought  helping  to  build  up  a  mental  and  spiritual  na- 
ture which  will  be  far  more  complete  after  the  death  of  the  body 
than  it  is  now  ;  just  as  this  mental  fabric  is  well  or  ill  built,  so  will 
our  progress  and  happiness  be  aided  or  retarded  ;  just  in  proportion 
as  we  have  developed  our  higher  mental  fir  moral  nature,  or  starved 
it  by  misuse  or  undue  prominence  or  physical  or  sensual  enjoyment, 
shall  we  be  well  or  ill  fitted  for  the  larger  life.  Spiritualism  also 
teaches  that  every  one  will  suffer  the  natural'hnd  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  a  well  or  ill  spent  life  ;  and  the  believer  receives  certain 
knowledge  of  these  facts  regarding  a  future  state. 

Even  the  existence  of  evil,  that  problem  of  the  ages,  may  be  dim- 
ly apprehended  by  Spiritualists  as  a  necessary  means  of  spirit  devel- 
opment. The  struggle  against  material  difficulties  develops  the  qual- 
ities of  patience  and  perseverance  and  courage,  and  undoubtedly 
the  fruits  of  the  ages,  mercy,  unselfishness,  and  charity,  could  not 
possibly  be  exercised  and  trained  except  in  a  world  where  wrong  and 
oppression,  misery  and  pain  and  crime,  called  them  into  action. 
Thus  even  evil  may  be  necessary  to  work  out  good.  An  imperfect 
world  of  sin  and  suffering  may  be  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only 
school  for  developing  the  highest  phase  of  the  personified  spiritual 
existence. 

I  have  now,  my  friends,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  given  you  an 
outline  of  the  facts  and  teachings  of  the  philosophy  of  Spiritualism. 
If  I  shall  have  induced  even  one  or  two  of  you  to  inquire  for  your- 
selves earnestly  and  persistently  into  this  momentous  question.  I 
shall  be  fully  rewarded.    I  now  wish  you  farewell. 


ftlPs.  flLiBE^T  mORTOfJ, 

SPIRIT  MEDIUM 

For  Various   Phases,   as   indicated   in   the  following 
TESTIMONIALS: 

Mbs.  Morton:  "I  feel  that  I  have  had  a  feast  from  the  spirit  land. 
There  is  need  of  more  workers  in  the  Held  like  yourself,  ami  I  fully 
appreciate  your  beautiful  powers. "—Ski. DEN  J.  Finm-v.  Nov.  20th,  is":;. 

"  I  have  recently  ha<l  interviews  with  the  control  lint;  spirits  of  Mrs. 
Albert  Morton  of  your  city,  during  which  they  discoursed  grandly  and 
eloquently  upon  this  and  cognate  subjects.  *  *  *  I  found  Mrs.  Morton 
one  of  the  most,  truly  magnetic  and  cultured  mediums  I  have  ever 
known." — Thomas  Galks  Foiisir.it.  Lecture,  .Ian.  Kith,  1881. 

"  Mrs.  Albert  Morton  is  a  lady  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  richly  en- 
dowed with  sterling  personal  graces  alike  of  head  and  heart,  command- 
ing the  esteem  of  all  for  her  unostentatious  social  and  domestic  virtues, 
as  well  as  for  her  beneficent  medial  power,  as  exemplilied  in  clairvoy- 
ant, psychometric,  healing,  developing  and  other  phases.  Though  not 
specially  claiming  to  be  a  test  medium,  striking  tests  of  identity  an- 
often  given  through  her — my  own  experience  with  her  corresponding, 
as  above,  with  that  of  the  many  consulting  her  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel*"—Witt,  Emmkttk  Coleman,  K.  P.  Journal.  .Ian.  29,  1881. 

" The  influences  which  surround  this  lady  are  of  the  highest  and 
purest  order,  and  my  seances  with  her  were  complete  spirit  baptisms. 
In  such  communion  we  reach  the  heart  of  religion."— -CHARLES  Bright, 
of  the  Melbourne  Argus. 

"In  this  city  there  is  no  medium  possessing  higher  or  more  benign 
[lowers  than  Mrs.  Albert  Morton:  her  own  spiritual  nature  has  reached 
such  heights  of  unfoldment,  that  on  entering  her  abode  you  feel  at 
once  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  divine  influences— in  a  holy  atmos- 
phere. One  of  Mrs.  Morton's  beautiful  gilts  is  that  of  healing.'  She  is 
guided  in  this  by  scientific  spirit  knowledge;  teaches  the  patient  some- 
thing of  the  law  at  the  same  time  she  administers  her  life-giving  balm. 
With  the  penetrating  eye  of  prophecy  she  peers  far  into  futurity,  and 
with  minute  exactness  reads  the  history  of  'coming  events.'  Added 
to  these  are  pyschotuctric  gifts  of  a  tine  order.  In  these  realms  of 
thought  and  action  Mis.  Morton  is  found  a  faithful  laborer, — doing  a 
grand  work  in  a  grand  way."— Golden  Gale,  May  22,  188(i. 

"  Mrs.  Morton,  the  unsurpassed  psychometrist  and  prophetic  and 
healing  medium."— Luther  Colby,  Ed.  of  the  thinner  of  Light. 

"  Mrs.  Morton  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  mediums  I  have  ever  met." 
— W.  J.  Oolville,  Banner  of  Light,  Jan.,  1888. 

We  have  no  time  or  magnetism  to  expend  on  mere  curiosity  seek- 
ers, but  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  who  earnestly  seek  information 
or  the  aid  of  the  spirit  guides,  to  whose  service  we  devote  our  lives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  give  special  attention  to  written  communica- 
tions for  those  unable  to  be  present.  Those  who  wish  can  receive  com- 
munications from  their  friends  and  guides  without  personal  attendance. 
In  the  first  letter  for  advice  enclose  a  lock  of  hair  wrapped  in  clean  pa- 
per, and  ask  any  question  as  you  would  if  preseut.  We  solicit  corre- 
spondence only  from  those  who.  in  good  faith,  desire  advice  OTGOmmun- 
ion  with  the  spirit  world.  Confidence  in  the  spirit  guides  and  their 
mediums  is  essential,  in  order  to  receive  the  best  results. 

All  written  communications  are  given  while  Mrs,  Morton  is  en- 
tranced, and  are  reported  verbatim  by  Mr.  Morton. 

Fee  for  seance,  oral  or  written,  $2. 

Address  letters  to  Albert  Morton, 

210  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MORTON'S 

REMEDIES. 

IRON  AND  CELERY  TONIC  Enriches  the  Blood  and  Improves 

its  Circulation. 

BLOOD  PURIFIER  AND  LIVER  CURE,  a  Specific  for  Cleans- 
ing the  Blood  and  Improving  the  Action  of  the  Liver. 

PHOSPHORUS  &  CALISAYA  TONIC,  for  Nervous  and  General 
Debility. 

COUGH  BALSAM,  a  Sure  cure  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Croup, 
and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Complaints. 

PAIN  CURE  for  Neuralgia,  Local  Pain,  Colic,  etc. 

CHAMOMILE  COMPOUND  Gives  Tone  to  the  Stomach  and  Im- 
proves the  Appetite. 

EYE  LOTION.  Purely  Botanic.  Cures  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  and 
Eye-Lids. 

VITAL  ELIXIR  Cures  Nervous  Debility,  and  is  an  Excellent  Tonic 

in  all  cases  of  Physical  and  Mental  Exhaustion. 
POISION  OAK  LOTION  Immediately  Reduces  the  Inflammation, 
Alleviates  the  Pain,  and  Counteracts  the  Poison  from  Poison  Oak 
and  Stings  of  Insects. 
THROAT  HEALER  Cures  Sore  Throat  and  Diphtheria. 

The  above  named  remedies  are  in  liquid  form  and  not  mailable. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 
SURE  KIDNEY  CURE,  for  all  Affections  of  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 

llet'  in  liquid  form  and  in  powders  for  mailing. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM.    A  Sure  Cure  for  Chronic 

Rheumatism.  . 

In  powders  for  mailing. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH,  (post  paid). 
Prepared  and  Sold  by 

ALBERT  MORTON, 

210  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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!|2he  portrait  of  Dr.  Wallace  is  an  exact  reproduction  by  Britton  &  Key, 
of  a  crayon  portrait  by  Albert  Morton.    Studio  and  Office,  210  Stockton  | 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Copies  of  this  edition  of  Prof.  Wallace's  Lecture  can  be  .had  at  theStu-  j 
dio,  at  the  Office  of  the  GoUlen  Gate,  734  Montgomery  Street,  and  of  Mrs.  j 

Helen  Moore,  San  Francisco.    Price,  10  cents. 

Also,  on  sale  at  the  Spiritual  Bookstore  of  Colby  &  kich.  9  Bosworth  | 

Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Publishers  of  the  Banner  of  Light,  who  publish  a 

cheaper  edition,  without  biographical  sketch  and  portrait.    Single  copies, 

5  cents  ;  13  copies,  50  cents  ;  30  copies,  $1.00. 
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MANUEL  S WE DENBO  K Q ,  generally  regarded 
by  the  great  public  as  a  dreamer,  a  ghost-seer, 
"a  visionary,  and   elixir  of  moonbeams,"  is 
claimed  by  the  small  public  of  his  admirers  to  be  a 
divinely  illuminated  man,  the  author  of  a  new  and 
profound  philosophy,  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Bible 
and  Christian  religion.   In  his  strange  nature  two  lives 
seemed  to  be  represented— sometimes  flowing  in  par- 
allel streams,  sometimes  one  lost,  sometimes  the  other; 
sometimes  both  blended  into  one.    In  his  soul,  as  in  a 
mirror,  were  reflected  the  images  of  unseen  objects, 
which  are  regarded  on  the  one  hand  as  the  phantasms 
of  insanity;  on  the  other,  as  the  realities  of  the  spiritual 
world. 

He  was  born  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1688,  about 
the  time  our  New  England  ancestors  were  hano-in°- 
witches  at  Salem;  in  an  age  distinguished  at  once  for 
its  intellectual  activity  and  splendid  scientific  discov- 
eries, and  for  its  gross  superstition  and  universal  belief 
in  communication  with  the  supernatural  world.  He 
was  never  married.  He  died  in  London  in  his  eighty- 
fiftb  year,  three  years  before  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 

|     can  independence!— at  a  period  when,  in  the  reaction 
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from  superstitious  credulity,  the  skeptical  philosophy 
was  supreme  in  the  intellectual  circles  of  Europe, 
teaching  men  to  believe  in  nothing,  not  even  in  them- 
selves. His  father  was  a  Bishop  in  the  Swedish 
Church— a  branch  of  the  Lutheran-a  man  of  great 
learning,  active  piety,  worldly  prudence,  and  unworldly 
wisdom.  In  his  youth  the  father  believed  that  he,  too, 
had  enjoyed  celestial  visions  and  the  companionship  of 
angels. 

\n  his  childhood,  up  to  his  twelfth  year,  Emanuel 
was  regarded  by  his  father  as  one  set  apart  for  a  great 
and  peculiar  work.   It  was  noticed  that  while  at  prayer 
his  breath  was  often  curiously  withholden  within  him, 
while  his  soul  was  aglow  with  the  fervor  of  devo- 
tion.   He  was  also  remarkable  for  great  intellectual 
precocity  and  wonderful  spiritual   insight.     In  his 
youth  he  was  a  constant  and  untiring  student,  going 
to  nature,  when  possible,  rather  than  to  books,  for  his 
facts,  but  otherwise  not  different  from  his  companions. 
He  was  never  an  ascetic.    He  grow  up  into  a  man  of 
the  world,  something  of  a  courtier  and  man  of  fashion; 
his  morality  of  that  respectable  type  which  passes 
current  in  social  life;  always,  however,  loving  truth 
devotedly  and  unselfishly  as  an  intellectual  pursuit, 
and  always  an  omniverous  student. 

Emerson  says:  "His  youth  and  training  could  not. 
fail  to  be  extraordinary.  He  was  a  scholar  from  a 
child  Such  a  boy  could  not  whistle  or  dance,  but 
goes  prying  into  Chemistry  and  Optics,  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  and  Astronomy,  to  find  images  fit  for  the 
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measure  of  his  versatile  and  capacious  braiu.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  made  Assessor  of  the 
Board  of  Mines  by  Charles  XII.  He  spent  four  years 
at  the  Universities  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  He  performed  a  notable  feat  of  engineering 
by  hauling  two  galleys,  five  boats,  and  a  sloop  four- 
teen miles  overland  for  the  royal  service.  In  1721  he 
journeyed  over  Europe  to  examine  mines  and  smelting 
works.  In  1716  he  published  his  Dedalus  Hyperbm  us, 
and  for  the  next  thirty  years  was  constantly  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  his  scientific 
works.  The  very  catalogue  of  these  works  is  appal- 
ling to  a  desultory  reader.  One  of  the  Missouriums 
and  Mastodons  of  literature,  he  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  whole  colleges  of  ordinary  scholars.  His  stalwart 
presence  would  nutter  the  gowns  of  an  University." 

When  he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  physical  sciences  of  his  day,  he 
directed  his  studies  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  to 
those  religious  problems  which  sooner  or  later  present 
themselves  to  every  man  of  thought.  Two  or  three 
years  afterwards  his  great  intellectual  labors  began  to 
tell  upon  his  faculties;  his  mind  became  obscured,  and 
when  he  was  fifty-six  he  had  a  short  attack  of  violent 
insanity.  For  the  two  years  preceding  his  unmistak- 
able madness  his  "spiritual  diary"  is  little  else  than  a 
record  of  his  dreams;  and  while  it  contains  flashes  of 
his  genius  and  startling  guesses  at  truth,  as  a  whole  it 
is  scarcely  superior  to  the  literature  of  a  fortune  tel- 
ler's dream  book. 
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His  attack  of  mania  occurred  in  London.  Refer- 
ring to  his  condition  then  and  for  a  year  previous,  his 
biographer  says:  " Considering  that  Swedenborg  was 
at  this  time  at  the  crisis  of  a  great  physical  and  mental 
change,  I  have  no  surprise  to  spare  for  any  aberration 
in  his  behavior.  He  was  staggering  confused  in  an 
access  of  new  light.  As  Carlyle  says:  'Such  transi- 
tions are  ever  full  of  pain;  thus  the  eagle  when  he 
moults  is  sickly,  and  to  attain  anew  beak  must  harshly 
dash  off  the  old  one  against  the  rocks.'" 

Swedenborg  dates  what  he  calls  his  "divine  illu- 
mination" from  his  recovery;  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death,  twenty -seven  years  afterward,  he  had  almost 
at  will  those  wonderful  visions,  in  which  be  believed 
that  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  whole  economy  of  spirit- 
ual things  were  as  "level  to  his  apprehension  as  day- 
light to  the  eye;"  and  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
his  capacity,  culture,  and  attainments,  his  sober  belief 
in  the  reality  of  what  he  saw,  his  far-reaching  insight 
opening  great  perspectives  of  thought,  and  the  philos- 
ophy,  subtle  in  meaning,  sublime  in  outline,  which  he 
taught  as  a  part  of  the  revelation  he  received,  make 
him,  whether  we  consider  him  sane  or  crazy,  a  phe- 
nomenal man  —  a  character  alone  and  apart  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  race.  Henceforward  he  regarded 
his  past  studies  but  as  a  learner's  "copy  book;"  and 
he  paid  no  more  attention  to  his  scientific  attainments 
than  we  do  to  the  motions  of  the  lips  in  speaking,  or 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  reading. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life  Swedenborg  was  uu- 
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doubtedly  a  clairvoyant.  We  know  very  little  more 
of  clairvoyance  than  this:  that  there  are  at  rare  inter- 
vals persona  who  have  interior  perceptions  of  thing's 
which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  organs  of  sense; 
who  seem  to  have  the  power  of  being  mentally  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  as  well  established  as 
any  fad  of  clairvoyance  can  be  by  historical  evidence, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  July,  1759,  Sweden- 
borg,  while  he  was  at  Gottenbnrg,  saw  and  correctly 
described  a  fire  then  raging  at  Stockholm,  three  hun- 
dred miles  away;  that  he  mentioned  the  streets  through 
which  it  spread,  various  buildings  as  they  caught;  that 
he  was  greatly  agitated  while  it  was  burning,  and 
became  calm  when  it  was  extinguished,  a  few  doors 
from  his  own  house. 

This,  which  might  atone  time  have  been  accepted 
as  evidence  of  his  divine  credentials,  would  now  be 
only  regarded  as  going  to  show  that  there  are  certain 
occult  faculties  in  human  nature,  acting  under  peculiar 
conditions,  which  the  future  may  or  may  not  utilize 
and  explain.  To-day  we  do  not  certainly  know  but  a 
diseased  brain  may  be  one  of  these  conditions;  and 
certain  physiologists  maintain  that  it  is. 

We  understand  so  little  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  its  everyday  moods,  that  its  abnormal  condi- 
tions excite  our  surprise  rather  because  we  are  unac- 
customed to  them  than  by  reason  of  any  special 
mystery. 

If  you  were  required  to  sit  down  at  once  and  make 
a  statement  of  all  you  know  upon  every  subject,  you 
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might  be  surprised  to  find  the  catalogue  so  short.  But 
if  everything  you  do  know,  from  your  earliest  reading 
of  your  mother's  face  up  to  the  latest  memory  of  last 
night's  dream,  could  he  photographed,  you  would  be 
more  astonished  at  its  extent;  though  Oliver  Wendel 
Holmes  says  that  in  the  same  manner  the  London 
Times  was  sent  into  Paris  under  the  wing  of  a  carrier- 
pigeon,  the  human  brain  is  large  enough  to  hold  a 
photographic  copy,  on  a  misroscopic  scale,  of  every 
impression  received  in  the  longest  life.    Now,  where 
is  all  this  knowledge  when  you  are  not  thinking  about 
it — when  it  is  not  cousciously  present  in  your  mind? 
How  is  it  kept  stored  away,  ready  for  future  use?  And 
what  part  of  it  have  you  consciously  acquired  from 
instruction,  by  observation,  by  voluntary  study,  and 
what  part  by  the  unwatched  processes  of  your  mind — 
self-evolution — growth?    And  how  has  that  portion 
you  have  consciously  acquired   from  without  been 
assimilated  to  you,  until  it  ceases  to  be  the  thing  you 
learned,  and  becomes  you — a  part  of  your  intellectual 
power — just  as  sunshine  may  become  stone  coal,  rose- 
hud,  or  cucumber?    Why  is  it  that  your  thought, 
memory,  fancy,  will  sometimes  obey  your  will,  and  at 
others  not,  as  if  the  intellectual  circuit  were  broken, 
and  each  mental  faculty  were  acting  upon  some  caprice 
of  its  own?    You  meet  an  acquaintance  twenty  times; 
each  time  his  face  suggests  his  name;  the  twenty-first 
you  cannot  get  it  for  all  your  coaxing,  but  when  his 
back  is  turned  you  find  it  on  your  tongue.   How  easily 
after  school  was  out  you  could  answer  the  question  you 
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missed  at  recitation?  What  bright  tilings  you  think 
of  going  home,  which  you  ought  to  have  said  at  the 
party!  What  strong  arguments  and  apt  illustrations 
suggest  themselves,  after  the  speech  is  made  or  the 
article  is  published. 

We  should  explain  why  we  blush,  or  laugh,  or 
weep  involuntarily;  why  we  are  at  times  fluent,  at 
others  tongue-tied;  how  a  perfume  can  recall  old 
memories,  distant  scenes,  absent  faces;  how  thoughts 
come  to  us  in  words,  or  rise  before  us  like  pictures, 
before  we  waste  our  wonder  on  the  fact  that  the  som- 
nambulist can  write  page  after  page  correctly  in  the 
dark;  or  that  "Blind  Tom,"  who  cannot  frame  twenty 
words  into  an  intelligible  sentence,  and  seems  scarcely 
conscious  of  his  personal  identity,  can  repeat,  after 
one  hearing,  the  longest  and  most  difficult  pieces  of 
music,  tell  every  note  that  is  sounded  when  an  arm  is 
thrown  at  full  length  on  the  key-board  of  a  piano,  and 
give  expression  to  his  feelings,  voiceless  in  words,  in 
improvised  music;  or  that  an  untaught  negro  boy  can 
instantly  solve  complicated  questions  of  arithmetic,  by 
an  intuitive  method  which  he  cannot  impart  to  the 
most  skillful  accountant — which  a  La  Place  or  New- 
ton could  not  learn;  or  that  Coleridge,  awaking  from 
sleep,  finds  a  poem  in  his  mind  waiting  to  be  written 
down;  that  Napoleon  sees  his  star,  brightening  and 
paling,  the  portent  of  victory  or  defeat;  Socrates  hears 
the  voice  of  his  familiar  spirit;  and  Joan  of  Arc  be- 
holds legions  of  angels  in  the  air. 

The  mind  can  no  more  comprehend  the  process  of 
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thought  than  the  eye  can  see  itself,  or  any  form  of 
matter  act  as  its  own  solvent.  In  closest  introspection 
we  learn  perhaps  least  of  the  mind's  methods,  for  in 
the  very  act  of  self-examination  we  divert  the  faculties 
from  their  natural,  unconscious  play,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  watch.  It  is  as  if  the  actors  should  all 
take  their  seats  with  the  audience  to  watch  the  play, 
leaving  the  stage  vacant.  If  we  could  only  douhle 
on  ourselves,  and  catch  ourselves  at  unawares! 

It  is  only  when  we  are  self-unconscious  that  we  do 
our  best.  Sometimes  we  have  astonished  ourselves,  as 
well  as  our  friends,  by  an  unwonted  flash  of  wit;  the 
repartee  or  retort  conies  to  our  lips  itself  as  if  lying  in 
wait  for  the  occasion.  Like  meteoric  stones,  or  objects 
thrown  by  the  spirits,  we  do  not  see  them  until  they 
strike.  A  powerful  stump  speaker  of  this  coast,  a 
man  self-contained,  and  oaken-fihered  in  the  texture  of 
mind  and  body,  says  that  often  in  the  fervor  of  speech 
he  seems  to  get  outside  himself,  and  listen  to  the 
words  which  come  from  his  mouth,  while  his  mind 
runs  by  its  acquired  momentum;  but  he  must  stand 
still  and  listen;  if  he  attempt  to  put  in  a  word  or  pry 
into  the  secret  of  the  movement  the  machine  stope, 
and  he  has  to  take  hold  of  the  crank  himself.  Burns, 
sitting  down  to  write,  not  knowing  what  would  come 
to  him,  sa3's:  "It  may  be  a  sang,  it  may  be  a  sermon." 
Thackeray  was  surprised  into  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
genius  by  the  exultation  of  Beckey  Sharp  at  her  hus- 
band's defiance  to  Lord  Steyne,  in  the  novel  he  was 
himself  writing.     Hawthorne  sobbed  like  a  heart- 
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broken  child  over  the  pathetic  ami  tragic  passages  in 
his  own  stories.  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  say  to  his 
muse:  "Spin,  ye  jade,  spin."  Milton  saw  with  an 
inward  sight;  and  Homer  invoked  the  heavenly  god- 
dess to  sing  the  tale  of  Troy.  All  poets  and  novelists 
of  creative  power  hear  testimony  that  the  creations  of 
their  brains  often  become  to  them  living  beings,  dis- 
tinct individualities.,  uttering  their  own  thoughts,  and 
creating  their  own  situations.  In  fact,  the  dividing 
line  drawn  hetween  genius  and  talent  is:  "Genius 
does  what  it  must;  talent  what  it  can." 

We  have  all  at  times  experienced  a  state  of  double 
consciousness.  We  have  dreamed  we  were  dreaming, 
and  striven  to  awake.  Before  going  to  sleep  we  often 
pass  through  a  condition  that  is  neither  sleeping  nor 
waking.  We  know  we  are  lying  in  bed,  and  are  con- 
scious of  all  our  surroundings;  brokeu  sentences 
sound  iu  our  ears;  we  listen  to  or  take  part  in  a  dia- 
logue; strange  scenes  and  faces  rise  dimly  around 
us;  we  know  we  are  dreaming,  and  that  if  we  will 
turn  over  the  illusion  will  be  dispelled.  After  a  dose 
of  morphine,  in  sickness,  our  bed  is  floating  in  the  air, 
multitudes  of  spectral  faces,  horrible  and  grotesque, 
are  leering  and  grinning  around  as  in  devilish  mock- 
ery, while  we  know  the  bed  is  on  the  floor  and  no 
one  preseut  but  the  nurse.  Now,  these  scenes,  faces, 
shapes,  voices,  are  but  our  own  unconscious  thoughts 
thrown  from  within  outward;  our  fancies  putting  on 
shape  and  semblance,  in  reason's  despite — like  Mac- 
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beth's  air-drawn  dagger,  the  bodiless  creations  of  the 
brain. 

Now,  imagine  a  man  wliose  unconscious  mental 
secretions  have  been  drawn  for  fifty  years  of  study 
from  a  circuit  of  inquiry  wide  as  the  knowledge  of 
his  day;  who  in  the  love  of  scientific  truth  had  fol- 
lowed every  path  of  nature  open  to  him  into  new 
fields  and  undiscovered  regions;  who  had  sounded 
the  deeps  of  philosophical  speculation:  who  had  track- 
ed the  soul  to  its  fastness;  who  had  endeavored  to 
purge  the  film  from  his  spiritual  sight  by  gazing  on 
the  uudimmed  brightness  of  the  Creator,  and  who  had 
been  dazzled,  dazed,  perhaps,  by  the  Divine  efful- 
gence; invest  him  with  the  creative  power  of  the  poet 
which  works  only  in  the  dark;  give  him  this  state  of 
dual  consciousness  we  have  all  experienced,  but  in  a 
decree  far  more  vivid  and  intense  than  we  have 
known— so  real  that  while  he  stands  on  earth,  in  form 
of  clay,  with  mortal  breath,  senses,  presence,  his 
thoughts  are  projected  from  him,  and  compass  him 
about  as  objective  realities— become  his  continent  and 
horizon,  his  earth  and  sea,  and  air  and  light,  his  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  and  star-crowned  sky,  and  you 
will  have,  I  think,  the  conditions  under  which  Swe- 
denborg  believed  the  veil  of  mortality  was  lifted,  and 
he  saw  the  scenes  of  other  worlds,  heard  the  voices  of. 
angels,  and  received  a  revelation  from  God. 

His  own  theory  and  explanation  were  quite  differ- 
ent from  this.  He  taught  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
creation,  the  type  of  and  corresponding  to  the  material 
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creation;  that  there  is  a  spiritual  sun,  the  immediate 
source  of  spiritual  lite,  as  the  material  sun  is  of  physi- 
cal life;  that  interpenetrating  the  earth,  from  its  cen- 
tral fires  to  its  tenderest  blade  of  grass,  is  a  spiritual 
earth;  that  permeating  our  natural  body  is  a  spiritual 
body,  with  spiritual  souses  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  spiritual  things.  Thus  we  are  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds  at  the  same  time,  drawing  light 
and  life  from  both,  and  only  the  grossness  of  the 
clay  tenement  that  we  wear  as  outside  covering  and 
shell  prevents  us  from  realizing  the  spiritual  world  of 
which  we  are  unconscious  inhabitants.  He  claimed 
that  by  the  special  gift  of  his  peculiar  organization 
he  could  husk  himself  from  this  physical  shell,  take 
off  his  carnal  "overcoat,"  and  bring  himself  into 
direct  relations  with  spiritual  things  and  intelligences. 
In  this  abnormal  condition  he  believed  that  he  explor- 
ed Heaven  and  Hell,  and  discovered  an  intermediate 
world,  not  recognized  in  Protestant  theolog}-,  and 
somewhat  different  from  the  Catholic  purgatory;  also, 
that  he  met  spirits  from  the  planets,  who  described  to 
him  and  enabled  him  to  see  the  general  condition  of 
affairs  and  manner  of  life  in  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  planets  are  members  of  the  human  family,  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  universe.  What  he  says  of  them 
seems  ridiculous  to  us,  but  perhaps  a  description  of  us 
would  seem  quite  as  absurd  to  them.  He  says,  indeed, 
the  accounts  of  the  wars  on  earth  are  incredible  to  our 
neighbors  in  Jupiter.  They  cannot  comprehend,  either, 
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how  luxury  and  want,  splendor  and  squalor,  Learning 
and  ignorance,  should  be  here  next-door  neighbors,  and 
jostle  each  other  in  the  streets.  They  think  their  faces 
far  more  beautiful  than  ours,  and  their  carriage  more 
graceful,  though  they  do  not  walk  erect,  but  inclined, 
using  their  arms  in  a  kind  of  swimming  motion.  Ju- 
piter is  not  onl)-  the  largest,  but  most  densely  inhab- 
ited of  all  the  planets.  The  people  are  mild  and 
gentle.  They  live  about  thirty  of  our  years.  About 
a  year  before  they  die  the)-  lose  their  hair.  Baldness 
is  a  certain  sign  of  approaching  death.  No  hair 
restorative  will  save  them.  Death,  however,  is  with- 
out pain,  and  brings  no  regret,  as  they  know  it  is  only 
a  transition  to  a  higher  life. 

Our  nearest  neighbors — on  the  Moon — arc  dwarfs 
not  larger  than  children  seven  years  old  with  us.  In 
Saturn  the}'  are  religious,  but  not  scientific.  In  Mer- 
cury, inquisitive  and  arrogant ;  loving  knowledge  for 
the  sense  of  personal  superiority  it  confers,  and  not  for 
its  benign  uses.  Venus  is  like  the  earth  in  this,  it 
has  very  good  and  very  bad  people.  Mars  seems  to 
be  the  best  of  the  lot,  and  society  there  is  quite  an- 
gelic. It  may  be  consoling  to  our  vanity  to  learn  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  on  either  of 
the  planets,  have  no  railroads  and  telegraphs,  have 
never  made  a  sewing  machine,  and  never  struck  oil. 
With  all  the  faults,  shortcomings,  and  miseries  of 
human  life,  our  world  seems  a  more  interesting  if  not 
a  happier  place  to  live  than  either  of  the  otlier  planets 
as  reported  by  Swedenborg. 
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He  teaches  that  the  Bible  is  divinely  inspired,  but 
that  it  has  an  interior  as  well  as  literal  meaning;  one 
meaning  to  men,  another  to  the  angels  of  wisdom, 
another  to  the  angels  of  love.  The  higher  a  spirit 
arises  in  the  realms  of  being,  the  greater  depth  of 
truth  and  divine  beauty  will  he  discover  in  the  sacred 
scriptures. 

The  Last  Judgment,  as  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
has  already  occurred.  That  great  assize  of  humanity 
was  held  in  1750,  and  Swedenborg  alone  of  mortals  in 
the  flesh  was  allowed  to  witness  its  awful  scenes. 

After  death  man  does  not  pass  immediately  to 
Heaven  or  Hell,  but  into  a  spiritual  world  so  similar 
to  the  earth,  novitiates,  mistaking  their  spiritual  for 
natural  bodies,  are  often  unable  to  realize  they  are 
dead.  In  this  limbo  of  spirits  Swedenborg  met  Cal- 
vin, and  disputed  with  him  on  some  point  of  doctrine, 
but  so  far  from  being  able  to  convert  the  great  Genevan, 
he  could  not  even  convince  him  he  was  dead. 

In  this  intermediate  state  the  predominant  love  of 
the  heart  gradually  asserts  itself  until  it  becomes  a 
supreme  and  governing  passion.  The  good  lose  all 
evil  desires  and  imaginations;  the  bad  lose  the  sense 
of  moral  restraint,  and  each  is  carried  by  the  momen- 
tum of  the  character  formed  on  Earth  to  the  society 
and  place  most  congenial  to  his  feelings,  whether  in 
Heaven  or  Hell. 

Both  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  the  Swedenborgiau 
system,  by  some  kind  of  spiritual  magnetism,  influence 
life  upon  earth.    Our  purest  inspirations  are  airs  from 
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heaveu ;  even  the  blasts  from  Hell  are  not  wasted  in 
this  spiritual  economy,  but  utilized  in  communicating 
to  business,  commerce,  and  to  the  government  of 
Church  and  State  the  energy  of  self-love,  which  is  a 
necessary  element  in  human  affairs,  and  which  the  self- 
denying  Christian  spirit  fails  to  furnish.  The  most 
eminent  living  student  of  Swedenborg  says  the  devil 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood;  that  he  is  fast  becom- 
ing quite  an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  in  his  busy 
self-seeking  way  manages  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
of  good  without  meaning  it.  "  He  has  been  from  the 
first  our  only  heaven  appointed  churchman  and  states- 
man— the  very  man  of  men  for  doing  the  showy  work 
of  the  world,  namely:  persuading,  preaching,  cajol- 
ing, governing,  which  is  required  to  be  done,  and 
which  is  fitly  paid  for  by  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  world.  "What  kind  of  a  Pope  would  Fenelon 
have  made,  and  how  would  political  interests  thrive 
with  the  Apostle  John  at  the  head  of  affairs.  I  con- 
fess for  my  part  I  would  bestow  my  vote  upon  Louis 
Napoleon  or  General  Jackson  any  day,  simply  because 
they  are,  I  presume,  very  inferior  men  spiritually,  and 
therefore  incomparably  better  qualified  for  ruling 
other  men,  which  is  spiritually  the  lowest  of  human 
vocations."  This,  however,  was  written  before  Sedan 
had  demonstrated  the  incapacity  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
grapple  with  great  events  in  the  conflicts  of  physical 
force. 

If  we  could  really  believe  that  Swedenborg  had 
seen  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  would  desert  all  other  books 
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to  read  his.  If,  however,  we  consider  his  descriptions 
of  spiritual  scenery  as  the  pictures  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, we  shall  find  them  inferior  to  Dante's  in 
grandeur  of  conception,  unity  of  design,  and  perfec- 
tion of  detail.  The  fact  that  he  believed  he  was 
divinely  illuminated  prevented  him  from  sitting  in 
judgment  on  himself  and  sifting  his  thoughts.  The 
trifling  and  the  grand  were  of  equal  importance,  as 
the  whole  was  a  divine  revelation. 

His  general  idea  of  Heaven  is  that  it  is  an  earthly 
paradise;  with  beautiful  landscapes,  mountains,  val- 
leys and  plains,  woods  and  fountains,  and  flowing 
streams:  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  sweet  odors;  with 
dawn  and  twilight;  with  villas,  cottages,  palaces,  cities, 
and  celestial  societies.  Everything  lovely  and  of  good 
report  on  Earth  has  its  etherealized  counterpart  in 
Heaven.  Angels  are  men  and  women,  in  the  forms 
they  were  on  Earth,  etherealized  and  made  beautiful 
by  the  characters  which  shine  through  them.  They 
have  homes,  individual  characters,  active  employments, 
studies,  arts,  amusements,  duties,  and  friendships. 
They  marry,  and  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  mutual  love. 
The  longer  they  live  the  j'ounger  the}'  grow;  or  rather 
the  nearer  they  approach  the  perfection  of  immortal 
youth.  There  are  many  Heavens,  and  different  orders 
of  angels.  There  are  spiritual  angels,  to  whom  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  revealed  as  light  to  the  eye;  and 
celestial  angels,  to  w,hom  His  love  is  revealed  as  a 
glow  in  the  heart. 

There  are  as  many  Hells  as  Heavens,  and  the  spir- 
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its  of  the  wicked  take  up  their  several  abodes  in  the 
society  most  congenial  to  their  depraved  inclinations. 
They,  too,  marry,  but  their  marriage*  are  not  made  in 
Heaven.  Though  Hell  is  a  place  of  abomination  to 
the  pure,  it  is  not  necessarily  one  of  continual  torment 
to  the  wicked.  Their  punishment  seems  to  be  that 
their  appearance,  character,  and  all  their  surroundings 
are  wrought  into  the  image  of  their  sinful  desires. 
Their  own  deformity  may  seem  beautiful  to  them,  and 
what  should  disgust,  delight.  They  realize  the  ter- 
rible self-imprecation:  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

Sweden  bo  rg  finds  one  law  in  every  condition  of 
spiritual  life.  "What  a  spirit  is  he  sees."  What 
exists  in  the  soul  as  an  affection  or  thought  becomes  a 
tangible  thing  to  the  sense.  If  an  angel  desires  to  go 
anywhere,  he  does  not  have  to  pass  through  space,  but 
his  desire  accomplishes  the  result,  and  he  is  there. 
If  he  long  for  the  society  of  another  angel,  he  is  trans- 
lated to  his  presence.  When  he  feels  the  love  of  God 
in  its  divinest  fullness,  that  is  his  heavenly  noon ;  if 
that  loves  grows  dim,  the  sombre  twilight  comes  on, 
which  is  the  only  night  known  in  Heaven.  The  ap- 
pearance, the  spiritual  scenery,  the  surroundings,  the 
society  of  every  spirit,  whether  in  Heaven  or  Hell, 
correspond  to  the  loves,  desires,  and  thoughts  of  his 
heart.  What  he  desires,  he  is;  what  he  thinks,  he 
sees;  what  he  loves,  he  possesses. 

The  following  passage  from  his  Arcana  is  a  very 
literal  illustration  of  his  theory.  He  says:  "I  heard 
two  Presidents  of  the  English  Royal  Society — Sir 
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Hans  Sloane  and  Martin  Folkes — conversing  together 
in  the  spiritual  world  concerning  the  existence  of  seeds 
and  effffs,  and  their  production  on  earth,  Sloane  insist- 
ing  that  nature  was  endued  from  creation  with  the 
power  of  producing  such  things  from  the  sun's  heat. 
Folkes  said  the  power  of  production  is  continually 
from  God  in  nature.  To  determine  the  dispute,  a 
beautiful  bird  was  exhibited  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  and 
he  was  told  to  examine  and  see  whether  in  the  least 
thing  it  differed  from  a  similar  bird  on  Earth.  He 
held  it  in  his  hand,  examined  it,  and  said  there  was  no 
difference.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that  the  hint  was 
nothing  else  than  the  external  representative  of  an  affection 
of  a  certain  angel,  and  that  it  would  vanish  with  the  angel's 
affection,  as  indeed  it  did.'" 

From  this  theory  of  correspondence  between  the 
interior  and  exterior  world — the  world  of  thought  and 
of  appearance  —  by  a  grand  generalization  Sweden- 
borg  reaches  the  doctrine  which  distinguishes  his 
philosophy  from  every  other.  His  constant  rule,  as 
stated  by  Emerson,  is  that  "Nature  is  always  self- 
similar."  Thus:  given,  water  circling  in  an  eddy,  and 
you  have  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  around  the 
8un — of  the  universe  around  its  pivotal  center.  Given, 
the  life  of  a  man,  you  have  the  history  of  the  world, 
for  "the  history  of  our  race  is  but  the  life  of  a  col- 
lossal  man,  reaching  from  the  creation  to  the  last  day." 
But  in  his  most  daring  speculation  he  transcends 
nature.  As  each  spirit  lives  in  a  world  which  is  the 
manifestation  of  his  interior  self,  so  the  whole  universe 
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is  but  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  being  of  God. 
There  is  but  one  reality — God;  all  other  things  only 
seem  to  be.  Neither  natural  bodies,  nor  spiritual 
bodies;  neither  earth,  nor  sun,  nor  stars;  neither  men, 
nor  angels,  nor  demons,  have  any  existence  save  as 
God  imparts  to  each  a  portion  of  himself.  All  the 
universe,  animate  and  inanimate,  material  and  spirit- 
ual, is  but  the  rainbow  of  His  shining  presence  over- 
arching universal  space.  There  has  been  no  creation, 
in  the  sense  of  God  making  man  and  making  matter. 
As  matter  and  life  are  simply  God's  thoughts,  they 
are  co-eternal  with  him,  and  all  the  changes  through 
which  they  pass  are  but  the  outward  manifestations  of 
His  will.  We  need  not  seek  through  nature  for  a  first 
cause — cause  and  effect  are  one. 

This  is  not  a  theory  of  moral  government,  but  of 
creation;  for  Swedenborg  avoids  the  conclusion  of 
Pantheism  by  teaching  "that  God  imparts  himself  so 
unreservedly  to  man"  that  man  will  always  seem  to 
be  and  always  believe  himself  to  be  real.  The  purest 
angel,  though  forever  approaching  the  Divine  Light, 
and  brightening  in  its  approach,  will  never  he  re- 
absorbed in  the  Infinite  Being;  and  the  most  fallen 
spirit,  though  forever  falling  in  darkness,  will  never 
lose  all  of  the  Divine  Spark  originally  imparted  to  it. 
Of  all  beings  who  ever  wore  form  of  clay,  only  Christ 
knew  that  he  was  of  the  very  substance  of  God.  With 
Him  alone  the  dividing  line  in  self-consciousness  was 
removed,  and  He  knew  that  He  and  the  Father  were 
one. 
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Swedenborg's  theory  of  spiritual  bodies  is  almost 
restated  in  scientific  terms  in  a  recent  lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  in  which  he  shows  that  life  is  only  finely 
organized  matter,  of  the  same  Constituents  and  pro- 
portions in  every  form,  from  the  stinging  nettle  up  to 
man.  Then,  having  reached  the  brink  of  materialism, 
this  eminent  naturalist  corroborates  the  grand  specula- 
tion of  the  religious  mystic  by  admitting  that  he  uses 
"a  material  terminology"  for  convenience,  but  that 
matter  and  mind  are  both  names  for  unknown  quanti- 
ties, and  that  the  existence  of  neither  can  he  demon- 
strated. 

It  is  true  this  idea  of  Swedenborg's,  that  we  are 
but  shadows,  cannot  be  carried  into  daylight  and  com- 
mon life.  We  know  that  we  are  real,  and  surrounded 
by  realities.  Let  us  see,  however,  if  the  doctrine,  so 
false  to  reason  and  to  sense,  may  not  be  true  to  the 
imagination — the  inner  sight. 

In  the  days  when  the  stoics  taught  that,  suicide 
might  become  an  act  ot  the  highest  heroism  and  virtue, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  that  philosophy  seemed  partly 
to  regret  and  partly  to  exult  in  the  thought  that  this 
was  one  prerogative  that  God  did  not  enjoy  with  man. 
The  Divine  Being  could  not  destroy  Himself. 

Imagine  for  one  moment  that  this  limit  to  Omnipo- 
tence could  be  removed.  Suppose  the  Life  of  the 
universe  could  he  extinguished — that  the  all-sustaining 
Power  could  be  destroyed — that  God  could  die!  What 
then?  Would  day  succeed  to  night,  the  seasons  come 
and  go,  and  man's  life  go  on  in  successive  generations? 
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Would  disembodied  souls  continue  to  exist  as  incorpo- 
real entities?  Would  the  stars  rush  together  in  the 
mad  vortex  of  ruin,  and  world  he  piled  on  world  in 
the  final  conflagration  of  matter?  No!  Instant  anni- 
hilation would  ensue.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
creation  would  vanish  like  a  dream.  The  empty  hlack 
void  of  nothingness  would  swallow  the  universe  in 
rayless  and  eternal  night ! 

We  are  hut  shadows;  shadows  all  that  we  pursue. 
Tbcre  must  he  substance  somewhere.  That  substance, 
the  Divine  Reality,  science  and  sense  can  never  find. 
Science  in  investigating  physical  laws  uses  a  "material 
terminology,"  on  the  assumption  that  mind  and  matter 
are  what  they  seem.  At  last,  however,  reason  and 
sense  pause  at  the  ultimate  question:  "Whence  is  all 
this — why,  and  whither?"  Then  Swedenborg  takes 
up  the  system,  transmutes  it  with  a  touch — dissolves 
opaque  bodies  in  the  Divine  Li«rbt — saying:  "To  this 
point  sense  and  reason  are  right,  but  as  an  ultimate 
truth  there  is  no  mind,  there  is  no  matter — only  God 
is,  or  was,  or  will  he!" 


